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The Good Roads Matter 


Last week we received a letter from 
an old subscriber, Mr. Kenneth Squires, 
of Pocahontas county, who begins by 
saying that the teachings of Wallaces’ 
Farmer have made him a successful 
and prosperous farmer, and that he 
enjoys nothing more than he does its 
weekly visit, but that he feels he must 
discontinue it, for the reasons which 
we quote: 

“I planned to take out a life sub- 
scription, until I noticed how quiet 
you have kept on the road question. 
How at one time you so splendidly 
championed the farmers’ interests, 
against those of the auto. But now, 
you have fallen quite in with the popu- 
lar appeal for ‘good’ (?) roads; ‘perma- 
nent’ (2?) roads. We farmers believe 
in good roads and permanent roads, 
only we don’t punctuate it the same. 
The macadam roads are not perma- 
nent, are costlier to build, more costly 
to keep up, and are a constant drain 
on the farmer. The Iowa farmer does 
not need, or want, hard roads of 
crushed rock. No one here is in favor 
of the crushed rock roads, especially 
those who know about them, but all 
seem to want gravel, and to do their 
part when the good road bed has been 
prepared. Public sentiment is as strong 
as it could well be, and be as quiet as 
it is, but there is a well-defined move- 
ment on foot by farmers to boycott 
your paper, solely on account of your 
attitude on this question. I hope you 
may still be a farmers’ paper at heart, 
as you have always been, and may see 
the wisdom of championing the farm- 
ers’ cause.” 

This is an interesting letter. Our 
friend says that Wallaces’ Farmer has 
made him aé_ successful, prosperous 
farmer, from which we assume that he 
has followed its advice and found it 
good. Notwithstanding this he pro- 
poses now to stop the paper (and he 
says that other folks are going to 
“boycott” it), not for something which 
it has done, but because it has not 
fought some supposed effort to work 
rock roads upon the farmers of the 
state. No, if our friend had read what 
we have had to say in the past on this 
subject, as carefully as he appears to 
have read our advice on farming and 
agriculture generally, he ought to know 
that Wallaces’ Farmer has never ad- 
vocated rock roads for Iowa. Nor do 
we know of any serious effort which is 
being made to bring about a system of 
such roads in Iowa. Certainly nothing 
of the sort has been seriously consid- 
ered by the legislative committees. 
We suspect that farmers are being 
‘fooled by stories of schemes to vote 
millions of bonds for hard roads— 











stories utterly without foundation and [| 


circulated by men who have fattened 





on the road money in the past and wish 
to continue to feed on it in the future. 

As for championing the farmers’ 
cause against the auto, permit us to 
remind our friend that probably more 
than half of the automobiles in the 
state of iowa are now owned by farm- 
ers, and during the past year, and so 
far this year, more automobiles have 
been sold te farmers than to residents 
of cities, and in our opinion, this per- 
centage will constantly increase. We 
have little sympathy with the effort to 
use the automobiles as a bogie with 
which to scare the farmer. 

Now, as to where Wallaces’ Farmer 
stands on the permanent road question, 
permit us to say, first, that during the 
past three or four years we have given 
to our readers such information as 
seemed to us valuable on all sides of 
this question. We have published ad- 
dresses and communications from ad- 
vocates of hard roads. We have pub- 
lished many more communications 
from those who do not believe in hard 
roads of any kind. We have endeav- 
ored to present all sides of the ques- 
tion, not as an expression of our own 
views, but that our readers might have 
some means of forming an intelligent 
opinion for themselves. Personally we 
do not feel that any scheme for a sys- 
tem of hard roads in Iowa is at all 
practicable at the present time. We 
do not know now what form of perma- 
nent roads is suited to our conditions. 
In some localities it will be one kind, 
and in some another. In some coun- 
ties it will probably be best to use 
brick, or concrete, or a  combi- 
nation of the two. In others crushed 
rock, although the automobile has 
greatly shortened the life of the 
crushed rock road. In still others 
gravel, and in some, possibly a mixture 
of clay and sand. Each county will 
have to deal with the problem accord- 
ing to its own conditions, and the 
availability of road making material, 
keeping in mind the matter of main- 
tenance. If $100,000,000 should be 
placed in the hands of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er with full authority to use it for 
making permanent roads in Iowa, we 
would put most of it out at interest for 
a few years and use a very small part 
of it in experimenting with different 
kinds of roads in different parts of 
the state. 

It seems to us that the time has 
come for Iowa people to divest them- 
selves of their prejudices and consider 
the road question in a common-sense, 
level-headed way. There are, of course, 
road enthusiasts who would advocate 
at once the issue of millions of dollars 
worth of bonds, and spend the money 
on building a hard road across the 
state, or several of them, but there is 
not the slightest possibility of any 
such thing being done, at least by the 
present legislature. There are a great 
many other people who fly into a tem- 
per the moment anyone suggests road 
improvement. The fact of the matter 
is, we have made quite a good deal of 
improvement in our roads during the 
past five years. An enormous amount 
of work has been done in building per- 
manent culverts, and permanent 
bridges. In many sections the grade 
of the road has been much improved; 
hills have been cut down, and hollows 
have been filled. We are certainly 
getting more for the money spent in 
roads than we ever did before. 

It seems to us that the time has 
come when the state could afford to 
spend some money in experimenting 
with roads that will be more perma- 
nent than any roads which can be 
made out of our Iowa earth. When 
the season is dry, our Iowa earth roads 
are the best in the world, but after a 
day or two of rain, they are very bad. 
As we look at it, the practical way to 
do this experimental work is for the 
state to appropriate some money, say 
the proceeds of a one mill levy, and 
spend it, not in building a road clear 
across the state, or part way across, 
but in those counties where public 
sentiment favors better roads than 
they now have. For example, we would 
have the state say to each county: 
“We are willing to help you in build- 
ing a few miles of experimental hard 
roads of the material most available 
for your needs, but if you want the 
money from the state, you must put up 
some of your own. [If the county, and 
the towns into which the road leads 
and the owners of land abutting on 
the road, will put up, say two-thirds 
of the cost, or three-fourth of the cost, 
the state will put up the remaining 25 
per ceat. All the state will ask is that 





the road be built under the direction 
of a competent man, who will see to 
it that the specifications are carried 
out and that the work is done in the 
very best way, and we will reserve the 
right to pass upon the qualifications of 
this man.” 

We are not able to think of any rea- 
sonable objection which can be urged 
against this plan. The amount of the 
tax is insignificant. A levy of one mill 
would mean that each owner of a quar- 
ter section of land would pay from $2 
to $3. The tax raised in the cities 
would all go to the country roads, so 
the city owner of an automobile can- 
not be accused of being unwilling to 
do his share. It seems to us that this 
is the practical, sensible thing to do. 
Not very much road could be built 
with the proceeds of a one mill tax, 
but a few miles could be built in each 
county where the people want it. 
These few miles would be of great 
educational value. People would drive 
over them and have an opportunity to 
see the difference between the road 
good in all seasons of the year, and an 
earth road. Our view of the matter is 
that within a very few years after such 
experimental roads have been built, 
the road question would solve itself. 

In the meantime, let us all exercise 
a reasonable amount of charity for 
one another. The hard roads enthu- 
siast has exactly as much right to his 
opinions and as much right to express 
them, as the man who thinks our roads 
are good enough. No system of road 
building is going to be adopted in Iowa 
which a majority of the people does 
not favor. Good citizens disagree on 
many questions. No one knows it all, 
but the man who knows the most is 
the man who can consider patiently 
the views of those who disagree with 
him, and adopt such as prove good. 


Get Ready for Spring Work 


By the time this reaches our readers 
spring work will be beginning in the 
southern part of our territory; and in 
all probability it will not be long be- 
fore the farmers over our whole field 
will be getting ready for business. 
Some reader may ask: What do you 
mean by getting ready? Several 


things. 

How about your tools? Are your 
plows scoured? Are the shares sharp? 
Do you need any repairs? You will 
save money by looking after all these 
things before the season opens. There 
is no set time for the season to open. 
Sometimes it is on us before we expect 
it; at other times it is long delayed. 
The only thing we know certainly is 
that it will open, and it is well to be 
ready; and the sooner we get ready, 
the less danger there is of being caught 
unprepared. 

Are your horses ready? They have 
probably not been doing much during 
the winter, and therefore they are 
soft. You have been carrying them 
through on lighter feed. Unless you 
get them ready, you may have some 
sore shoulders. You may be cruel, 
however unwilling and unintentionally. 
We always pity the horse that has to 
work with sore shoulders. If your 
horses have been getting their living 
out of doors, feeding on a ration that 
does little to develop muscle, it would 
be well for you to get them ready. 
Feed them better; put them to doing 
any light work that will help fit them 
for business. 

Are your plans made? Do you know 
exactly what you are going to put in 
this field and that field and the other 
field? Do you know what you will put 
in this and that and the other field 
next year; the year after that? Of 
course you don’t, if you are a tenant 
on a one-year lease; but if you are a 
landlord with a good tenant that you 
would like to have remain on your 
land, then you had better talk things 
over with him and perfect your plans. 
If you know your own land, of course 
you have a plan of rotation. 

Have you tested your seed corn? 
We suspect that not more than one- 
fourth or one-third of you have done 
so. You are banking on mature seed 
corn gathered in the fall, well dried 
out and kept dry, and therefore “it will 
grow, of course.” Probably it will, but 
do you know whether it will or not? 
You may be fooled; and no one can af- 
ford to take chances of being fooled 
on such an important matter as your 
seed corn, 








Have you bought your clover seed 
and your timothy seed? Do you know 
what per cent of weeds you have 
bought with your clover seed? Do you 
know what per cent of it will grow? 
If you don’t this is one of the essentja} 
things about getting ready. 

It is always best, wherever possible 
to take time by the forelock. We don’t 
know what kind of weather it will be 
in March or April; neither do you, 
One of those wise forecasters sent ug 
his predictions. He told us we must 
not print them in advance; and we 
won’t, for two reasons: First, he does 
not know any more about it than we 
do; and second, his predictions for 
January and so far in February (the 
17th) have been all wrong, at least go 
far as the corn belt is concerned. He 
dished up for us storms, blizzards, 
earthquakes, sleet, snow; and instead 
of that we have had the warmest 
weather for the season in thirty years, 

This much we can say: If the per 
cent of normal moisture that we have 
received in the last three months is no 
greater in the next four, We shall have 
a mighty dry season. It will change 
some time; we don’t know when. We 
cannot figure on that. We cannot pre- 
pare ourselves for it; but we can so 
plan that we can get through our work 
in the normal number of clear days 
and do it well; and that’s all we can do, 





Crop Boomers and Crop 
Killers 


During the growing season the crop 
killer flourishes. Through the daily 
press he tells his fearsome tale of 
dreadful things which have happened 
to the growing crops. Voracious bugs, 
terrible drouths, torrential rains, de- 


structive hailstorms; all, according to 
the crop killer, are getting in their 
deadly work, and the innocent city 
resident begins to fear slow death by 
starvation. 

Close upon the heels of the crop 
killer comes the crop boomer. With 
scant ceremony—not to say with scorn 
and contempt—he pushes the crop 
killer aside and sings his song of 
plenty. As the year advances, the 
song swells in volume until we won- 
der if we are to be smothered in our 
own sweetness. In his final roundup 
the crop boomer fairly outdoes him- 
self. He calculates the highest yield 
which his most optimistic reports will 
permit, and multiplies this by the 
highest price per bushel or per ton, 
proclaiming the result in black faced 
figures. Having in this way estimated 
the riches which the soil has yielded 
to the farmer during the year, he pro- 
ceeds to double them up by adding 
the value of the live stock slaughtered 
on the farm or.sold for slaughter, and 
to this sum he adds the value of the 
live stock remaining on the farm, and 
loudly proclaims the grand total as 
the output of the farms of his state for 
the good year 1912. . 

Talk about your high financiers; the 
experienced crop boomer can cut cil- 
cles all around them. He can grow 
more grain, feed it to more live stock, 
and produce greater wealth for the 
farmer in a few short hours with his 
pencil, than a hundred thousand farm- 
ers can produce in a season. 

We presume the farmer must bear 
with these two officious friends—the 
crop killer and the crop boomer; but 
if any way could be devised by which 
we might be rid of them, we could 
well afford to erect beautiful monu- 
ments to their memory. There is this 
to be said for the crop killer; he does 
not do much harm. He has no effect 
on the sunshine and the rain. If peo- 
ple believe him, the farmer is bene- 
fited rather than injured, for prices of 
crops advance with fears of shortage. 
The crop boomer, on the other hand, 
is a positive injury to the country, and 
especially to the farmer. To the °x- 
tent his wild stories are believed, ‘he 
prices are depressed. He fs largely 
responsible for the general impress'02 
that the farmer is rolling in wea'th. 
The crops which he grows on paper 
depress the market almost as much 4s 
if they were actually grown. Would 
that we could curb his extravagant 
claims and put him out of business 
altogether. Or, lacking this, put fim 
under the newspaper law and compel 
him to mark his stories, “Advertise 
ment.” 

The farmer these days is being pe® 
tered with too many fool friends. 
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About Feeding Ourselves 


A new subscriber from Illinois—a 
preacher, by the way—wants us to 
make some helpful suggestions on eat- 
ing; and asks if we could tell some- 
what definitely just how much a man 
should eat, and what, or if we can di- 
rect him to sonfe helpful book on the 
subject. 

We can not tell any man just how 
much he should eat, and what; nor do 
we know of any book ever written that 
would give the individual man that 
detinite information. What he should 
eat depends largely on what is within 
his reach or his means, and how much 
he should eat depends on circum- 
stances of which we have no definite 
information. It depends, for instance, 
on his age, on his size, on the amount 
of exercise he is taking, and on the 
kind and amount of work he is doing. 
It depends also on his peculiar make- 
up. There are some folks whom you 
could no more fatten than you can a 
hound; and there are other folks that 
take on fat readily until it becomes 


a burden. 

The boy, if he is healthy and nor- 
mal, is usually a good feeder. He is 
building up the frame, and from thir- 
teen or fourteen to eighteen or nine- 
teen is growing with wonderful rapid- 
itv. He is usually hungry. When the 


editor of this paper was at that age, 
his mother often said to him: “Henry, 
your eyes are bigger than your stom- 
ach.” That is, your appetite is great- 
er than your capacity. His capacity 
must also have been large, for she 
used to say: “Henry, your legs must 
be hollow.” The boy is building the 
frame, constructing the machine, and 
he must needs have plenty of material 
for bone and muscle. When he gets 
into active work on the farm, he is 
still a good feeder, for the reason that 
he requires calories or units of energy 
or force. 

After he passes middle age, or even 
as he approaches it, his appetite de- 
clines, because the frame is built. He 
does not put forth the energy that he 
did in former times. Hence he eata 
less, if he is wise. Unfortunately, many 
men keep up the habit of heavy eating 
after the necessity for it no longer ex- 
ists; and this largely explains why 
there is such a heavy death-rate among 
retired farmers, and also why so many 
of our public men in Washington and 
elsewhere die long before their time. 
They dig their graves with their teeth; 
and, unfortunately, many of them try 
to stimulate their appetites and to dull 
the complaints of an overloaded stom- 
ach by strong drink. Solomon was 
wise when he put gluttony and drunk- 
enness in the same category. 

Much depends upon the habits of 
life. The man who lives indoors, and 
uses his brains rather than his mus- 
cles, requires far less food than the 
man of the same age and size who 
lives largely out-of-doors, and has to 
keep up the bodily heat by burning 
food. For the process of digestion is 
essentially a process of burning the 
food consumed. 

The man or woman after reaching 
maturity requires nothing but the food 
of support, that food of support being 
determined by the amount of energy 
expended, and the amount of waste go- 
ing on in the system that must be re- 
placed. To eat more than this is sim- 
ply asking the digestive system to di- 
gest and assimilate more food than is 
required. The excess must either be 
stored up as useless fat, or else be 
thrown away as waste matter. An ex- 
cess of food over the natural require- 
ments of the body leads to liver dis- 
eases, and particularly to the kidney 
— which cut short many useful 
1ves, 

We do not know any better rule than 
this: Eat what your appetite calls 
for until you find by experience that 
that kind of food does not agree with 
you; but don’t eat to full repletion. 
Don’t sit at the table and eat until you 
fee] that you can eat no more. The 
Wise feeder of cattle gives only what 
the stock will eat up clean, but not so 
much that they could not eat a little 
more. The man who, by the time he 
is forty, has not learned what he should 
eat, and how much he should eat to 
keep himself up to the highest effi- 
Clency, mental and physical, has not 
learned the lesson of life. This is 
merely an amplification of the old prov- 
erb: “At forty, a man is either a fool 
or a physician”’—a rough way of stat- 
ing a simple proposition. 

Men who are out much in the open 





air need a large amount of heat pro- 
ducers, what the stockmen call carbo- 
hydrates, such as butter and fat meat 
and potatoes. The man who is con- 
fined to the house or office, and does 
not take very much exercise, does not 
need so much, and therefore he is ask- 
ing unreasonable things of his stom- 
ach if he asks it to digest them. 

As men grow older, they should eat 
less protein, flesh formers, for the sim- 
ple reason that they don’t need them, 
and for the further reason that the di- 
gestive organs, and especially the kid- 
neys, must find some way of getting rid 
of them. We know of no better way 
to lay the foundation for Bright’s dis- 
ease than by eating too much meat. 

We have been inquiring lately into 
the habits of eating of a number of 
men seventy years old and over, and 
their experience is in striking conform- 
ity with our own. They eat little beef, 
and what meat they eat is largely in 
the shape of breakfast bacon. This 
with a cereal, toast, and eggs usually 
makes up their breakfast. They usu- 
ally eat a light lunch, and a light din- 
ner, or supper, as the farmer calls it. 
The question of every man should be: 
On what kind and quantity of food am 
I the most efficient, whatever the work 
may be? Or, as the Englishman would 
say, “most fit’’? 

There are some interesting things 
in the history of religious movements. 
The wise old fathers in the middle 
ages, knowing that people ate too 
much meat as spring opened, pre- 
scribed Lent and enforced it by the 
mandates of religion. The Old Tes- 
tament saints prescribed fasting; and 
sometimes we think fasting would be 
a good thing now, especially in the 
cities. It might be a good thing if 
the ladies who spread their tables so 
enticingly and tempt our appetites by 
having the nicest things at the last, 
such as pies and cakes and other 
sweets, would simply reverse the pro- 
cess. Or perhaps it would be better 
still if they would drop out the tempt- 
ing morsels by which they make us 
eat more than the system requires. 
They would also promote the health 
of their children, if they would abso- 
lutely cut out piecing between meals. 
For the stomach and the whole di- 
gestive system needs a rest—a sort of 
Sabbath—three times a day. 

If any of our readers wish to make 
a study of the science of food, they 
might write to the Department of Ag- 
riculture for.Farmers’ Bulletin No. 142 
on Nutrition and Food Values. This 
will not tell them just what to eat, 
nor just how much, but it will 
tell them the food values of the foods 
on the tables of the farmer and the 
townsman. 





Human Wreckage 


We have been interested in the re- 
port of the Central Howard Assotia- 
tion, headquarters in Chicago, the ob- 
ject of which is to help men, when 
they are released, who have commit- 
ted crimes and received punishment 
therefor; in short, teaching men to try 
again. 

In twelve years this association has 
aided 9,162 released prisoners to make 
a new start. In 1912 it assisted 1,612 
men, of whom 1,290 were new appli- 
cants, while 322 had been assisted 
more than once. Eighty-two per cent 
of the paroled men have completed 
their parole with credit, and have 
earned on an average $37.72 a month, 
a total of nearly $43,500 for the year. 
The average cost for placing and as- 
sisting all applicants during the year 
has been $6.50. 

Of those assisted last year, about 25 
per cent were twenty-five years old 
and under. One-fourth of the appli- 
cants had less than fifth-grade school- 
ing. About one-half of the total num- 
ber helped during the year had no 
trade. Eight hundred and ninety-two 
claimed to be first offenders; and 439, 
or about one-fourth, gave drink or evil 
associates as the cause of their down- 
fall. Six hundred and ninety-seven of 
the 1612 had Catholic training, 623 had 
Protestant, and 15 Jewish. One hun- 
dred and twenty-nine claimed no reli- 
gion. Eight hundred and seventy-five 
were American-born; 73 were colored; 
the rest belonged to nineteen miscel- 
laneous nationalities, not more than 
72 of any one, with a total of 724, to 
be compared with 875 born in this 
country. 

These are interesting and somewhat 





startling statistics. No form of reli- 
gious training will necessarily keep a 
man from crime; neither will his place 
of birth. The marvel is that this hu- 
man wreckage can be given another 
chance at a cost of $6.50 per man. This 
money is contributed by men who be- 
lieve that there is value in all human- 
ity, even in human wreckage. 





Relative Morality of the Open 
Country and the Town 


Some days ago we were reading a 
paper by Judge Robinson, of the Board 
of Control of State Institutions of the 
state of Iowa, on the employment of 
prisoners committed to the peniten- 
tiary and reformatory of Iowa. Meet- 
ing him shortly afterwards, we asked 
him if his statement, made quite inci- 
dentally, that only ten per cent of the 
criminals were from the farm was cor- 
rect. This will explain the following 


letter from Judge Robinson: 

“We have had recent occasion to 
look into our statistics for the infor- 
mation of a correspondent, and I give 
you the results as follows: 

“During the period of four years end- 
ing on the 30th day of last June, 1,291 
men and 138 women were committed 
to the penitentiary at Fort Madison, 
and the reformatory at Anamosa. Of 
that number, 1,249 men and 42 women 
were from cities and towns, and 134 
men and four women were from the 
country. During the same period, 519 
boys from cities and towns, and seven 
boys from the country were commit- 
ted to the industrial school at Eldora, 
and 215 girls from cities and towns 
and one girl from the country were 
committed to the industrial school at 
Mitchellville. It thus appears that dur- 
ing the four years stated, fewer than 
10 per cent of the commitments to the 
penitentiary and reformaiory resided 
in the country when committed, and 
only about one per cent of the boys 
and girls committed to the industrial 
schools resided in the country when 
committed.” 

These are very startling statements 
from one who knows and speaks with 
official authority, and the facts are 
based on unquestionably accurate sta- 
tistics. This is good reading for farm- 
ers who are thinking of moving to 
town, and for boys and girls who are 
thinking of trying their fortunes in the 
city. 

We have no means of knowing just 
what proportion of our population of 
about 2,300,000 reside in the open coun- 
try.. We do know, however, that there 
are 220,000 farms, and we would not be 
far wrong in assuming that, including 
the hired hands; there are on the aver- 
age at least five persons to the farm. 
Certainly we would be safe in assum- 
ing that at least 1,000,0000 out of the 
2,400,000 live in the open country. This 
1,000,000 furnishes one-tenth of the 
criminals, while less than a million 
and a half living in towns furnishes 
the other nine-tenths. 

More striking still are the statistics 
from the industrial schools of the state 
—from which it appears that one mil- 
lion country people furnish only 1 per 
cent of the class of boys and girls who 
from weakness or vice are sent to 
these schools. Less than a million and 
a half of the town and city population 
furnish the other 99 per cent. 

Why? Possibly no person can say 
with absolute certainty; but it is safe 
to say that the saloon system, which 
is limited to the cities and some of the 
towns, is largely responsible. Boys 
under the influence of liquor will do 
what they would never think of doing 
if they were sober. A poisoned brain 
is a most dangerous thing. It would 
be interesting to know just what per 
cent of our crime comes from this 
cause; and it would be equally inter- 
esting to know just what are the net 
profits to the city from license. We 
apprehend that the expense of taking 
eare of the by-products of the saloon 
very greatly exceed the total revenue. 

Possibly some of this crime is due 
to our wretched system of common 
high school education. We use the 
word “wretched” deliberately; for at 
present the high schools are keyed up 
to the requirements of admission to 
the college and the university, to which 
not more than five per cent will ever 
go. The high school does not fit the 
majority of pupils for the life of the 
city or town in which the schools are 





located. Pupils who get . iind in 
their studies, either from laziness or 
incapacity, or fail to pass examina- 
tions, become: discouraged and leave 
school. They are often spoiled for 2 
life of work, and have no training for 
any special kind of work, as city life 
does not train them to work. If they 
do not have gocd moral training, it 
is not surprising that they take to 
what they regard as easy and smart 
methods of getting a living, fall into 
criminal habits, and eventually land 
in the penitentiary or the reformatory. 
Whatever may be the defects of coun- 
try life, the farm itself furnishes an 
opportunity for the children to learn 
the work of the farm. The town does 
not provide an opportunity to learn 
the work of the town. The preacher’s 
boy can not assist his father, as the 
farmer’s boy does; nor can the law- 
yer’s son, nor the doctor’s, nor the son 
of any other professional man. The 
same is true of many lines of business 
and of trade. Among the wealthy 
classes, the hired man tends to the 
furnace, shovels the snow off the walks 
and mows the lawn, while the town 
boy turns a faucet and possibly regu- 
lates the thermostat to keep the heat 
in the house at about 70 degrees. 

In the towns gather the men who 
are interested in promoting vice of all 
kinds. The young girl, when she comes 
to the city from the farm or little 
country town, ignorant of its ways and 
devices, and innocent, in many cases 
falls a victim to temptation, in her in- 
nocence and loneliness often not recog- 
nizing it as such or dreaming where 
it may lead her. We mention this to 
induce our readers to make country 
life more satisfying, more of a com-~ 
munity life, in order that the city may 
have less drawing power on the young 
and inexperienced. 

Iowa is paying a fearful toll to the 
penitentiary and the reformatory. On 
357 days out of the 365 days in the year 
One person goes to the penitentiary or 
the reformatory. Those under thirty 
go to the latter, and the average is 
twenty-four. This, however, includes 
—so the warden tells us—a number of 
criminals held over from the time when 
Anamosa was a penitentiary, so that 
the average is less now, probably about 
twenty-two. There were 729 sent to 
the industrial schools in the four years, 
or 182 each year, or on an average of 
one every other day. Notice that but 
one per cent of these came from the 
country, the rest from the cities and 
towns. Here is something for the 
farmer to think about not merely in 
Iowa, but in adjoining states, for no 
doubt the showing in other- states is 
much the same. 

This showing is a very high cémpli- 
ment to the farmers of Iowa. If the 
country man is “only a-farmer:” if his 
children are deeméd aslacking in re- 
finement and culture—the type which 
ought to be spelled “cultchah’—very 
few of them, at any rate, get into the 
penitentiary or the reformatory or the 
industrial schools. 





Measuring Corn and Hay 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“Please publish a rule for measur- 
ing snapped corn in a square crib; 
also a rule for measuring hay in the 
mow.” 

A rule for determining the bushels 
of ear corn in a crib, is to multiply 
the length in feet by the breadth in 
feet by the height in feet, and divide 
by 2% (if the corn is well dried), or 
2% (if the corn is wet). For instance, 
in a crib 8 feet by 8 feet by 8 feet, 
there would be 512 cubic feet, or 227 
bushels, if the corn were well dried, 
or 205 bushels if the corn were a little 
moist. We do not care to guess on 
measuring snapped corn, for the rea- 
son that the proportion of husks var- 
ies so greatly. Our correspondent 
might, for his own benefit, weigh sev- 
eral bushels of his corn before and 
after husking, to see just what the 
percentage of husks is. He might 
then be able to modify the foregoing 
rule so that it would apply to his 
snapped corn. 

The rule for measuring hay is to 
multiply the length of the mow by the 
width, by the height, and divide that 
result by 500 cubic feet, if the hay is 
rather loose, or 400 if it is fairly well 
packed. For instance, in a mow 20 by 
10 by 10 feet, there might be four tons 
of rather loose hay, or five tons of 
well-packed hay. 
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Crime and Criminals 


Farmers are getting so much advice 
in the last year or two from railroads, 
merchants, lawyers and other profes- 
sional men, as to just how they should 
manage their business, that it is no 
more than fair that they should give 
some advice to other classes as to how 
they should run their affairs. The ad- 
vice we are giving in this article is 
not original with us, nor with the 
farmer; but when we hear a good 
thing that seems sound and at the 
same time practical, we feel like giv- 
ing a hearty assent. 

We had an opportunity recently of 
hearing Attorney General Cosson, of 
the state of lowa, discuss the above 
subject before a brotherhood club in 
one of the churches. He himself is a 
lawyer of distinction, and a legislator 
as well, who has traveled widely and 
studied the subject thoroughly. He 
has thrown his whole soul into it, and 
what he says comes with unusual force 
and is entitled to unusual considera- 
tion. 

He claims that the state of Iowa 
(and in this we presume it does not 
differ much from many of the other 
states) fails in three important par- 
ticulars; first, in methods of detecting 
suspected and alleged criminals; sec- 
ond, in methods of trying them to de- 
termine guilt; and third, in methods 
of punishing them in jails and peni- 
tentiaries. 

As to the first, farmers have very 
little to do with it, and know very lit- 
tle about it. It is the towns and cities 
that arrest and try criminals, and the 
state that gives them their punish- 
ment. It is peculiarly fitting; for, as 
we quoted in an article on another 
page, from a letter received from 
Judge Robinson, of the state Board 
of Control, only about 10 per cent of 
the persons convicted of crime in lowa 
come from the million or more people 
who live in the open country, and the 
other 90 per cent from the less than 
1,400,000 who live in town; while 
of those sent to the industrial schools, 
only one out of one hundred come 
from the couptry, and the other nine- 
ty-nine from the town. The city peo- 
ple, therefore, who furnish most of 
the criminal classes, have almost en- 
tire charge of dealing with them; and 
it is the failure of the city to govern 
itself that leads us to give our “corn- 
field” approval to the views set forth 
by the attorney general. 

It was somewhat astonishing to 
hear him state that so completely had 
the cities failed, and for that matter 
the state, in the detection of crimi- 
nals, that the railroads were compelled 
to have their own secret service; that 
the banks have a secret service; that 
the jewelers have a secret service, at 
their own expense. In short, these 
great lines of business have been 
obliged to do at their own expense 
what the city or the state should do 
for them. What the attorney general 
demanded was a secret service in the 
state itself, with branches in the vari- 
ous cities. He said it was entirely 
possible to identify by thumb marks 
every branch and variety and brand 
of criminal, transmit the information 
to every city in the state, and in the 
course of a few months rid the city 
of criminals which annually cost us 
at least a million dollars a year; and 
that this could be done at an expense 
of but four or five thousand dollars. 

There was a time when crime pre- 
vailed in the open country also, when 
the farmer’s horses and chickens and 
cattle were not safe. The farmers did 
then just what the bankers and rail- 
roads and jewelers are doing now. 
They adopted methods of their own. 
The result was that thieving, while so 
common in the cities that in many 
streets it is risky for a man to go out 
at night, the horses and chickens and 
cattle are perfectly safe on the farm. 
In fact. farmers do not lock their corn 
cribs or granaries, seldom their sta- 
bles, and oftentimes do not even turn 
the keys in the doors of the house. 
Why do not city folks follow the ex- 
ample of the farmers? 

Another evil of which the attorney 
general complains is the delays of jus- 
tice. We attended the other night a 
meeting of a literary club, at which 
the leading paper was by a supreme 
judge of the state of Iowa, in which he 
compared the prompt execution of jus- 
tice in England with the endless de- 
lays and the failure of justice in the 
courts of the United States. He cited 
the case of the notorious criminal, 





Crippen, who was arrested on the high 
seas, tried and condemned and exe- 
cuted in less time than it would have 
taken a state court to find a jury. 

A federal judge joined in the argu- 
ment, and made the statement that the 
judges themselves were responsible 
for failure of justice; that if they were 
so minded, they could put a stop to 
the endless delays both in coming to 
trial and in the hearings and argu- 
ments; that this was done in the fed- 
eral courts, justice being speedy and 
certain, and the punishment effective. 
A number of legislators were present, 
and he appealed to them to remove the 
restriction of the power of the judge 
to limit arguments. The surprising 
thing was that the legislators one af- 
ter another said that every attempt 
to do this was abortive because of the 
lawyers themselves. We have often 
heard this subject discussed in the 
aforesaid club, a large number of the 
members of which are lawyers; and 
we have noticed that when a lawyer 
is out of the practice of law, he is 
keen for reform, but mighty slow to 
suggest it as long as he is in the 
business. 

We venture to suggest that if the 
lawyers of the state would reform 
their code of ethics and refuse fel- 
lowship (after the fashion of church- 
es) to men who do not conform to 
their code, for example, to ambulance- 
chasers (men who beat the ambulance 
to the scene of an accident in order 
to persuade the victim to bring suit for 
damages and give them half on col- 
lection); if they would get rid of the 
shysters and the criminal lawyers who 
are willing to put the state to thou- 
sands of dollars of expense in order 
to free a criminal; the people of the 
state would have much more confi- 
dence in the legal fraternity than they 
have now. While saying this, we are 
well aware that there are many law- 
yers of the highest character, men 
who aim according to their oath to 
secure justice; and it is to them that 
We appeal to reform the abuses now 
rife in legal practice. We put the 
question the other night to the attor- 
ney general: “How can you reform 
the rogues?” His answer was: “Did 
you ever know of any organization to 
be reformed from the inside?” It is 
for this reason that we are trying to 
use a little outside pressure. 

But the greatest abuse is that con- 
nected with the punishment of crimi- 
nals after they are convicted. The 
most cruel and the worst thing you 
can do for a criminal is to give him 
nothing to do. The next worst thing 
is to compel or allow men who are 
convicted of a first offense, who per- 
haps are often more sinned against 
than sinning, and where the offense 
may be due to weak mentality, lack 
of education or training, to associate 
with depraved criminals. 

Do our readers know that in at least 
one of our pentitentiaries the contract 
system is in vogue; that convicts work 
for 25, 50 or 80 cents a day for con- 
tractors, whom the state furnishes 
with a building, light and heat, all 
free of cost? It is to the interest of 
these contractors, as it is to the con- 
tractors of the south, to have more 
criminals. Why should not the state 
invest sufficient money to furnish 
these men employment in or around 
the penitentiary, or on farms, credit 
them with the wages they earn, and 
send the money to their families? As 
it is now, hundreds of women are tak- 
ing in washing, or doing other menial 
work which takes them away from 
their children during the day, in order 
that they may care for their children; 
while their husbands are working for 
25 or 50 cents a day, and the whole 
profit of their labor goes into the 
hands of contractors. 

Other states are not so far behind 
as Iowa in this. State after state has 
farms on whick they colonize the men 
who have been convicted of misde- 
meanors and other light crimes. The 
men whose minds are more or less 
unbalanced are kept by themselves, 
thus keeping them away from contact 
with depraved criminals, putting these 
also by themselves. The investment 
is profitable. We propose te go into 
this matter more in detail, and give 
the results in other states of this 
Christian and humane method of deal- 
ing with criminal classes. 

The state of Iowa ought to have a 
farm of 2,000 acres, in which crimi- 
nals can be taught to farm, and at the 
same time support their families and 
pay back to the state the expense it 





has been obliged to incur in securing 
their detection and conviction. Bills 
will be presented in the present legis- 
lature looking to this end, and the 
farming members should give them 
most cordial and hearty support. 

There is no reason why the school 
books of Iowa or any other state 
should not be printed in the peniten- 
tiary. There is no reason why the 
state furniture should not be made 
there, and the clothing for the wards 
of the state. This is done- in New 
York, in Ohio, in Mississippi, and in 
other states. There is no reason why 
these corn belt states with all their 
wealth and their vast resources should 
not be Christian as Well as up-to-date 
in the management of their criminal 
classes. 


How Readest Thou? 


We have three letters in one mail 
asking questions we have discussed 
every year for about twenty-five years. 
We can only acccunt for these ques- 
tions on the supposition that those 
who ask them must be new subscrib- 
ers. If not, then we shall have to 
ask our correspondents to read the 
paper a little more carefully. We aim 
to give early in each season discussion 
of the subjects pertaining to that sea- 
son, so as to avoid the necessity of an- 
swering the same questions by mail so 
often. 

One asks if he can be sure of getting 
a full stand of clover and timothy, if 
he sows it this spring without a nurse 
crop. We have discussed this ques- 
tion of sowing clover without a nurse 
crop quite fully. In the sections of 
secant rainfall, about the only way to 
get a stand of clover is to sow it alone 
without a nurse crop, provided the 
ground is clean; but where there is a 
rainfall of twenty-five inches and over, 
and the land is foul with weed seeds, 
the weeds will furnish a nurse crop. 
Therefore we have advised in all these 
cases to sow a bushel and a half of 
oats, not more, and use this for a hay 
crop; or else to sow succotash of three 
grains, one-third of the usual seeding 
of each, at the same time seeding 
down to grass, to pasture it down, and 
if the pasturing is not sufficient, to 
mow it. The pasturing will keep back 
the succotash, so that it will not smoth- 
er out the clovers; or if the pasturing 
is not sufficient, the mowing will do it. 
The mowing should be done when the 
grains are in the milk stage, and will 
make a very good quality of hay. 

Once more let us say that for good, 
well drained corn land that we wanted 
to seed down with some nurse crop, 
we would use about ten or twelve 
pounds of timothy and eight pounds of 
red clover, in case it was intended for 
meadow. If we intended it for clover 
seed the next year, we would use the 
mammoth. In case we intended it for 
pasture, we would use half mammoth 
and half red clover. In case the ground 
needed drainage, we would use two 
pounds of alsike and four pounds of 
common red. Of course the timothy is 
used in each case. If we wanted it for 
permanent pasture, we would add five 
or six pounds of blue grass to the pas- 
ture mixture. A heavier seeding of 
blue grass is not necessary, for the rea- 
son that no matter how much you now, 
you will not get a full stand in less 
than about three years, and this small 
sowing Will be sufficient to occupy the 
ground as the clover and timothy goes 
out. 

Some tell us that the seeding of clo- 
ver we recommend is too heavy. It 
would be, if every seed were germi- 
nable, or 90 per cent of them; if there 
were no hard seed, which exist in all 
clover in indeterminate quantities; and 
if the seed should be so covered that 
all would grow. None of these things 
happen, and we know each year that 
they won’t happen. Therefore we ad- 
vise a larger sowing than would be nec- 
essary if we could always be sure of 
the seed and of the season. 

If you want clover seed to grow, you 
must cover it enough to secure mois- 
ture. We can’t tell you how deep that 
is, because we don’t know the season 
nor the soil. If the land has plenty of 
moisture, an inch would be covering 
enough and more than sufficient; but 
if it is sandy land in a dry climate, or 
a dry season, we would put it as deep 
as we put oats. 

We are dead sure that if our read- 
ers will follow these suggestions and 
other suggestions that we are making 
in our letters to the clover-sick family, 








| effect of rollers which leave the 
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the failure in securing a stand of clo- 
ver would be rare, unless the land ig 
acid. You can determine this at an 
expense of a few cents by using the 
litmus paper test, which we have told 
about over and over again. We are 
sorry we cannot tell you just where tg 
get ground limestone to correct acidity, 
We have been trying to induce manu- 
facturers to start crushers and grind 
up the limestone. There will be a 
great demand for it in a few years, and 
there is plenty of limestone in almost 
every state. It can be had almost any- 
where in Illinois at about a dollar end 
a quarter a ton, but cannot be bouzht 
west of the Mississippi except in rare 
cases. 

Now if our readers will read our clo- 
ver articles carefully and keep these 
things in mind, we are sure it will help 
them greatly in growing clover. We 
are not asking to make any untried ex- 
periments. Everything we have sug- 
gested has been tested out, and most of 
it in our own experience. It is our aim 
to be helpful to every one of our read- 
ers; but we cannot be helpful unless 
our readers help themselves, read and 
digest and assimilate by putting in 
practice what we have said. 

Our older readers sometimes com- 
plain that the same things are dis- 
cussed over and over again year after 
year; and we excuse ourselves for this 
on the ground that these questions are 
asked each year by new subscribers. 


Rolling or Harrowing Wheat 
in the Spring 


We hope our readers in Nebraska 
and Kansas will read with a good deal 
of care the article by Mr. Anderson, 
of Nebraska, in our issue of February 
14th, and note particularly the condi- 
tions which he describes as existing 
last spring in that territory, and which 
are liable to exist any year when the 
ground has been covered with snow in 
the winter. The teachings of this 
article are in line with the experi- 
ments at the stations west of the Mis- 
souri; in which section rolling seems 
to have brought better results than 
harrowing. 

In the sections east of the Missouri 
we prefer harrowing, and particularly 
so when, as in most cases in that sec- 
tion, the wheat fields are to be seeded 
to grass. The harrow is to be pre- 
ferred to the roller under these cir- 
cumstances, because it cultivates the 
wheat, because it kills weeds, and be- 
cause it gives the grass seeds suffi- 
cient covering to insure germination. 
We have practiced this for a number 
of years, and have found it to be bene- 
ficial in every case. 

Whether in central and western Ne- 
braska or in the humid sections, a 
erust will most certainly form after 
the frost has gone out and the sun 
begins to evaporate the moisture. It 
is of very great importance to the 
wheat grower that this crust be brok- 
en up, that the soil be aerated; and 
this is true whether grass seeds are 
sown or not. 

Where the land is disposed to lift 
up from causes described by our cor- 
respondent, the roller is needed; but 
it should be a heavy roller and should 
be of the sectional type. Where the 
harrow is used—and we think that is 
the better tool under humid condi- 
tions, it should also be of the heavy 
type. In our first experience ten years 
ago we tried the weeder. The land 
was gumbo and it scarcely made a4 
scratch. We tried the smoothing har- 
row. This did better, but still did not 
break up the crust sufficiently. Then 
we tried the heaviest harrow on the 
place, and that did the work. 

There is no danger of rooting up 
the wheat even with a heavy harrow. 
This harrowing should be done when 
the ground is in good order, and never 
when it is wet. It may seem to cover 
the wheat; but if the land is dry or in 
good working londition, the wheat will 
throw off the covering, and the effect 
of harrowing wheat will be exactly the 


same as that of cultivating corn. 1 = 
lan 





of a good harrow. 

We would advise all our readers to 
cultivate their wheat in the spring of 
the year, using the implement which 
seems best adapted to the purpose. 
From all we have been able to learn, 
that seems to be the roller on the 
soils west of the Missouri, while ‘he 
harrow seems better adapted to ‘ne 
soils east. 
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The German Agricultural 
Society 


The German Agricultural Society is 
the most powerful farmers’ organiza- 
tion in the world. For ten years past 
people have been coming from all over 
the world to learn how it does busi- 
ness. We expected something when 
we visited the head offices of the Ger- 
man Agricultural Society, at Berlin, 


and we were not disappointed. 

The head offices are in the central 
pusiness district of Berlin. They are 
housed in a building worth nearly half 
a million dollars. In their nicely fin- 


ished reception room we were met by 
a gentleman who reminded us in every 
way of an experienced American busi- 
ness man. Unfortunately, he could 
talk no English. But he sat us down 
around a big oak table, and with Dr. 
Eichhorn at his left, gave us a lec- 
ture, telling how the German Agricul- 
tural Society was started, how it has 
grown {0 become so great, and how it 
does business. He said that twenty- 
nine years ago a German engineer by 
the name of Max Eyth got the idea in- 
to his head that there were many 
things which scientists and modern 
men of affairs knew, which would be 
of great aid to agriculture if the farm- 
ers could only be organized so as to put 
such information into practical use. 
To make such a society effective, he 
thought it should be free from poli- 
tics, and of course should be entirely 
self-supporting. From that day to this 
it has been in no way dependent upon 
politics or the government. At first 
there were only 250 members, but it 
grew rapidly, adding every year an 
average of 500, till in 1911 there were 
18,484 members. Many of these are 
large land owners from northeastern 
Germany. There are also many of the 
smaller land owners from. southern 
and western Germany, but they are 
rather in the minority. It seems that 
the larger land holders have taken a 
much greater interest in the develop- 
ment of agriculture along scientific 
lines than have the small holders. 

From the very first an effort was 
made to put the society on an inde- 
pendent financial basis, and for this 
reason an annual membership fee of 
$5 has been charged from the begin- 
ing. The result of this policy is that 
the society is now in splendid finan- 
cial condition, with a capital of nearly 
a million dollars. They do not make 
a specialty of buying or selling, but 
nevertheless some five millions of dol- 
lars pass through their hands every 
year. 

The society is proud of its annual 
fairs. This year they held their twen- 
ty-sixth annual exhibition. Like the 
Highland show of Scotland, and the 
Royal of England, these German fairs 
move from vlace to place. One year 
they will be down in Munich, of south 
Germany. Again they may be in Ber- 
lin, of northeast Germany, or Bremen, 
of northwest Germany. These fairs in 
every way are much like our state 
fairs, but they seem to be managed 
more on an educational basis. The 
society claims that they intend to make 
no money out of their fairs; and that, 
in fact, they have lost an average of 
about $9,000 on each fair for the last 
twenty-six years. They also. claim 
that the fairs are in no respect man- 
aged for the benefit of commercial in- 
terests or for entertainment except in- 
sofar as entertainment results in edu- 
cation. The live stock exhibits are 
not quite so strong as at our Iowa 
State Fair. For instance, two years 
ago, at Hamburg, they had only 660 
horses, 1,270 cattle, 825 sheep, and 782 
hogs on exhibition. Thirty-five thou- 
Sand dollars were given in prize mon- 
ey at this fair. One thing of especial 
value which our state fairs could learn 
from the association is their custom 
of measuring, weighing and _ photo- 
graphing all animals on exhibition. In 
this way they hope to learn more and 
More just how the various breeds ought 
to be judged. 

Besides the animals, there is also an 
exhibition at the fairs of crops and 
agricultural machinery. We were told 
that the machinery, even as at our 
Own state fairs, takes up most of the 
Space. In recent years two-thirds of 


all the space has: been devoted to ma- 
chinery. Most of the machines are not 
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competing for prizes, but every year 
prizes are awarded along certain lines 
so as to stimulate the invention of 
new machinery. 

The importance of these German 
fairs may be appreciated when we con- 
sider the figures for the fair held two 
years ago at Hamburg. Nearly half a 
million people paid $100,000 to see this 
fair. 

As the gentleman told us about the 
German fairs, I made a mental note 
that they were much the same as our 
largest state fairs. But the German 
fairs are evidently more scientific. 
More emphasis is laid on educating 
the farmer, and less on securing the 
farmer’s money. At the German fairs, 
they seem to make a direct effort to 
learn more about the different breeds 
of live stock, to promote continual im- 
provement in live stock, and to en- 
courage the invention of labor-saving 
machinery. 

By means of demonstration farms 
and at experiment stations, the Ger- 
man Agricultural Society has learned 
many fundamental agricultural truths 
of importance to its members. The 
members are given the informatjon 
which results from these investiga- 
tions in weekly bulletins and in spe- 
cial bulletins. They may write asking 
special questions from time to time. 

One of the fundamental problems 
with which the German Agricultural 
Society deals is the soil. As is nat- 
ural in a country where there are big 
areas of sandy and marshy soils, great 
emphasis is laid on fertilizing with 
potash. The society has codperated 
with the German Potash Syndicate and 
with the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions to bring potash into general use 
in Germany. They also study the most 
practical ways of using nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia and the differ- 
ent kinds of phosphates. That the so- 
ciety has a real interest in fertilizers 
is proved by the fact that it bought for 
its members during the year 1912, 280,- 
000 tons of prtash salts, worth a total 
of about $4,000,000, and enough Thom- 
as slag, phosphate, sodium nitrate, 
etc., to bring the total fertilizer ex- 
penditure for the year up to nearly 
$10,000,000. The society thinks that 
by purchasing fertilizing materials for 
its members they have been able to 
secure fertilizers of guaranteed pur- 
ity at reasonable cost. 

The society has also experimented 
on different kinds of soils with differ- 
ent kinds of fertilizers for different 
kinds of plants, until they have differ- 
ent fertilizer formulas which they feel 
fairly safe in recommending under cer- 
tain conditions. 

But in studying the soil fertility 
problem, the society has not confined 
its attention to commercial fertilizers. 
They also have a special department 
for studying the best way of using 
stable manure and green manures. 

Fertilizing and manuring is not all 
there is to the study of the soil. Meth- 
ods of soil cultivation are very impor- 
tant, and the society has studied the 
different kinds of machinery used in 
working the soil. They keep in touch 
with the machinery department of the 
fairs, and give special lectures on what 
kinds of machinery are best to use. 

If the crops are to yield their best, 
the soil must not only be fertile, but 
the seed grain must come of a good 
stock. They have been having trouble 
with their red clover seed in Germany, 
and the society has been experiment- 
ing with the different varieties to see 
just what kinds are best adapted to the 
different soils and climates. And so it 
is with cereals and other plants. Last 
year, to be sure that the members of 
the society had good seed, the society 
bought 120,000 bushels of seed grain, 
16,000 bushels of clover and grass, and 
85,000 bushels of potatoes. The value 
as represented by these seeds was 
about a third of a million dollars. The 
German Agricultural Society also keeps 
a fatherly eye on some of the seed 
growers. The judges of the society 
inspect certain of these plants every 
four years, and award prizes. An es- 
pecially interesting statement which I 
found it hard to believe was that the 
members of the society may have any 
seed-selling farm inspected by the so- 
ciety’s experts on demand. 





The society has a special department 
studying diseases of plants. During 
the growing season, experts watch the 
plants closely, and whenever epidem- 
ics of disease break out, they tell the 
farmers how to meet the difficulty. 

During the last ten years labor has 
continually been becoming more scarce 
in Germany, and this scarcity is 
especially felt at harvest time. To 
meet this difficulty, the society has 
another special department which is 
engaged in testing such machinery as 
binders, mowers, potato’ diggers, 
threshing machines, etc. 

In respect to animals, the society 
pursues much the same policy as with 
soils and plants. They have encour- 
aged the formation of record associa- 
tions and local breeding societies. Eng- 
lisn breeds of horses, sheep and hogs 
have been brought in, and by intelli- 
gent crossing the native breeds have 
been improved. 

To help the members of the society 
in the feeding of animals, the society 
bought last year about 8,000 tons of oil 
cake, 2,500 tons of clover hay, and 
6,000 tons of miscellaneous feeding- 
stuffs, amounting in total value to al- 
most half a million dollars. 

In order that the members of the 
association may have the most up-to- 
date information on farm buildings, 
there is a special department engaged 
in sending out the most improved de- 
signs of farm buildings. 

There is a special dairy department, 
a live stock slaughtering department, 
and a department dealing with general 
market conditions. This latter depart- 
ment sends out publications from time 
to time to the farmers, so that they 
may be kept in touch with prices. 

The society studies more than the 
mere technique of crop and animal pro- 
duction, If farming is to be success- 
ful, business management must also be 
taught, and so the society has estab- 
lished a special office for the teaching 
of farm bookkeeping. They are now 
keeping books for 300 farms. In this 
way they hope to learn just how much 
it costs to produce different crops, and 
how the capital should be divided 
among the different factors of produc- 
tion in order to secure the largest 
profits. 

In order to find out how farms are 
managed in other countries, delega- 
tions from the society have been sent 
to England, Belgium, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Hungary, and the United States. 
Farmers from one part of Germany 
will be sent to another part in order 
to compare the different methods of 
farm management. 

As a further help to farmers in con- 
ducting their business, the society has 
published model contracts for  pur- 
chases, sales, etc., and in order to give 
an all-around education in the business 
of farming, an apprentice system has 
been established so that farm boys, by 
working on the best farms, can learn 
by actual contact just how things 
should be managed. This apprentice- 
ship is a prerequisite to further agri- 
cultural education. 


Fertilizer for Sandy Land 


An Iowa correspondent who has a 
light, sandy soil which has been in 
corn for the last twenty years, wishes 
to know if it will pay him to use com- 
mercial fertilizer. He also wants to 
know how alfalfa would do on this 
land. 

Probably the most practical fertilizer 
for our eorrespondent is stable ma- 
nure. We would put this on at the 
rate of ten tons to the acre, plowing it 
under in the spring as early as pos- 
sible. If our correspondent does not 
have enough manure on his own place, 
perhaps he may be able to get it from 
a neighbor or from the nearest town. 
It will pay to have it shipped in if he 
can get it for a cost of less than $1.50 
per ton. If he can not get stable ma- 
nure, he should use green manure. By 
green manure, we mean the growing 
of clover, sweet clover, cowpeas, soy 
beans, vetch, or some other crop to 
plow under in the green to furnish the 
vegetable matter which is so essential 
if sandy soils are to be produtcive. 

When -plowing under the green ‘ma- 











nure, or the stable manure, it would be 
well to spread broadcast on each acre 
300 pounds of steamed bone meal (or 
finely ground rock phosphate) and 100 
pounds of muriate of potash. For soils 
such as our correspondent describes, 
on which it is intended to grow ordi- 
nary corn belt crops, an acre applica- 
tion of fifteen tons of barnyard manure, 
300 pounds of ground rock phosphate, 
and 100 pounds of muriate of potash 
beats any commercial fertilizer on the 
market. From such a combination re- 
sults may not come quite so quickly 
as from commercial fertilizer, but in 
the end they will be more economical 
and more permanent. It might pay the 
renter to use commercial fertilizer on 
such soil, but with barnyard manure 
as cheap as it is over most of the corn 
belt, we doubt this. 

This sandy soil should grow splendid 
alfalfa, but first it should be tested 
with blue litmus paper to see if it re- 
quires lime. If the moist soil turns 
blue litmus paper red, a ton of finely 
ground lime rock should be scattered 
on each acre. Probably also it would 
be well to give the manure, rock phos- 
phate and potash treatment described 
above. Our correspondent should be 
able to grow splendid crops of alfalfa 
on such soil. 





Varieties of Sweet Clover 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Please advise me which is the best 
variety of sweet clover to sow for hay 
and for fertilizing. I want to get the 
best variety.” 

We fear that the growing demand of 
farmers for sweet clover seed is call- 
ing on the market poor varieties. The 
four varieties commonly sold are: 
white sweet clover (melilotus alba), 
biennial yellow sweet clover (melilo- 
tus Officianalis), annual yellow sweet 
clover (melilotus indica), and blue 
sweet clover, (melilotus caerulea). 

Everything considered, we prefer the 
white variety to any of the others. The 
biennial yellow variety does not grow 
quite so rankly as the white sort, and 
for that reason is preferred by some 
for hay. Nevertheless, because of the 
chance of getting the worthless annual 
yellow variety, we would aim so far 
as possible to get the white sort, speci- 
fying distinctly when buying the seed 
that white sweet clover (melilotus 
alba) is wanted. 





Treatment for Listed Ground 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“In farming my corn this year, I in- 
tend to double list. I want to split 
or throw out the old rows as soon as 
the ground will permit. Then about 
the first of April I will fill them with 
the lister disk. Then I will split ridge 
when I plant, or if there is any rain 
before planting, I will harrow the 
ground and then list it crossways. 
Several have told me that in a dry 
season the ground would dry out very 
quickly from double listing. Do you 
think it would if I worked the ground 
after each rain? Would I likely gain 
enough to pay for this extra work?” 

Our correspondent’s scheme of dou- 
ble listing we do not regard as the 
best possible for saving moisture. For 
the saving of moisture a better plan 
would be to give two diskings as soon 
as the ground is dry enough in the 
spring, and then disk and harrow every 
week or two, or just often enough to 
keep a good dust mulch on the ground 
and prevent weeds from growing. Then 
in May put in the corn by single list- 
ing. 

There is a chance of considerable 
moisture being lost under our corre- 
spondent’s plan, because he leaves his 
land in ridges for several weeks. Leav- 
ing land in ridges by exposing more 
surface to the air always results in 2 
larger amount of moisture being lost. 
This may be more than counter-bal- 
anced in case the season is not a dry 
one, by the warming up of the ex- 
posed soil early in the spring. 

We know of no experim-nts defi- 


nitely comparing double li ‘ng with 
single listing under Kansas 1ditions. 
Everything considered, we ld pre- 
fer disking the ground unt ay, and 
then giving a single listing 


he time 
of planting: . ‘ 
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Seeding Oats ” Spring Wheat 
on Corn Stalks 


We are having a number of letters 
lately from subscribers who have fields 
that have been in corn about three 
years, which are infested with the corn 
root worm and the corn root louse, and 
who want to get them seeded down in 
some kind of spring grain. They ask 
us what to do with the corn stalks; 
how to prepare the seed bed; how 
much grass seed should be sown; what 


or drill. 

We can only give a general answer 
to these questions, because circum- 
stances and conditions may vary. 
Therefore we do not ask anyone to fol- 
low out our suggestions in minute de- 
tail, but to take them, as the theologi- 
ans might say, “for substance of doc- 
trine.” 

It will be necessary to change this 
ground. It would be folly to grow corn 
on it any longer, and something must 
be grown on it which the enemies of 
the corn plant which we have men- 
tioned cannot live on, and in the mean- 
time seed it down to tame grass. 

The first problem that comes up is 
the disposition of the corn stalks. 
Either break them with the corn stalk 
cutter, or break them down, rake them 
up and burn them. We would prefer 
cutting them up with the cutter and 
letting them lie on the ground, for the 
reason that this will add so much 
vegetable matter. Vegetable matter 
is the first thing that wears out in the 
corn belt soils. In burning there is no 
loss of mineral matter. After they 
have stood out in the weather all win- 
ter there will be very little nitrogen 
left in them; but they will add more 
or less humus material. About the 
worst thing you can do is to harrow 
them down imperfectly, so that some of 
them will stick up and interfere with 
the oats. Where they are believed to 
harbor insect pests; we would burn 
them; also where the corn has been 
infested with any of the various dry 
rots. If you break them, do a good 
job of it. If you cannot do a good job 
of it, we would burn them. 

The next thing we would do is to 
thoroughly disk this ground, that is, in 
all sections where the winter has not 
been open. The frost going out will 
leave the plowed part in pretty fair 
physical condition. If the winter has 
been open and the ground is sad, we 
would plow it; otherwise not; but we 
would hesitate a long time about plow- 
ing under a great amount of corn 
stalks unless there was an abundance 
of moisture. We do not want any de- 
composed vegetable matter between 
the turned furrow and the soil under- 
neath, when there is any probability of 
there being a shortage of moisture. 

Why disk? For several reasons; 


one to level the ground, and we would | 


disk at right angles to the plowing of 
the year before. 
mulch of loose dirt, in order to prevent 
evaporation of moisture. We have 
seen seasons when undisked corn stub- 
ble would crack open and probably 
lose half an inch of water a day in a 
dry time when a southwest wind was 
blowing. In fact, experiments at Wis- 
consin, as we recollect it, have indi- 
cated a loss of half an inch in a single 
day. We would start out to prepare a 
first-class seed bed, and would keep at 
it until we had prepared it. It should 
be first-class in order to germinate the 
grain and grass readily. Have the 
ground level, in case of mowing the 
succeeding year. 

Now as to sowing: We would not 
use over two bushels of oats at the 
most. If we had a drill, we would use 
it to sow them, although we think there 
is less advantage in using the drill for 
oats than with almost any other grain. 
Seme years the drilled oats will be su- 
perior. We tried both ways one year, 
and could not see any difference. But 
if we had a drill we would use it, and 
we woul! prefer the disk drill, al- 
though a shoe drill will work very 
well if corn stalks are properly 
cut up 

Whet! 
seed in 
it befo 
will d 


you should sow the grass 
drill with the oats, or sow 
> last disking and harrow, 

upon the soil and the 
weathe there is an abundance of 
moistu Wing before the last disk- 
ing an n harrowing will give it 
sufficie ering. If it is dry weath- 
er or s. and, the grass seed ought 
to be | is deep as the oats. Each 
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reader will have to judge of this for 
himself. 

Now as to the kind of grass to sow: 
That will depend on what you want to 
use it for. In any case we would sow 
ten pounds of timothy and the equiva- 
lent of eight pounds of common red 
clover. If we intended it for meadow, 
we would use the red clover. If we 
looked forward to a crop of clover seed 
we would put in eight pounds of mam- 
moth. If we intended it for pasture, 
we would put in four pounds of each. 
If the land was inclined to be wet and 


: |} needed drainage, we would put in two 
kind of a grass seeder they should use, | 
and whether they should sow broadcast | 


pounds of alsike and two pounds each 
of the other clovers, if we intended it 
for pasture. If we intended to make it 


a permanent pasture, We would put in 
five or six pounds of blue grass. 
This is an old story, but we repeat it 
now for the benefit not of our old sub- 
scribers but new ones, who often need 
to be taught the first principles, “line 
upon line, precept upon precept.” 





Arbor Day 


The governors of the various states 
are now setting aside a day for Arbor 
Day, varying, of course, with the lati- 
tude. The governor of Iowa has ap- 
pointed April 25th for that state. 

We sincerely hope that every school 
teacher and every parent will take 
this opportunity to impress upon their 
pupils and children the importance of 
planting trees. It would be a good 
thing to plant trees on every school 
ground. The teacher should post her- 
self on the kind of trees to plant, how 
to plant them, and how to care for 
them. She could then interest the chil- 
dren not only in the growth of trees, 
but of shrubs and other growing things 
as well. Many of our country school 
grounds are treeless, open to the driv- 
ing storms of winter and the hot suns 
of summer. 

We do not know anything that the 
Creator ever made on this earth that is 
really more beautiful than a tree that 





is adapted to the climate and environ- 
ment, and properly cared for. It 
shields us from the hot rays of the 
sun, but does not interfere with ven- 
tilation. It affords a home for the 
birds. A treeless country is necessar- 
ily to a great extent a birdless coun- 
try; a birdless country is an insect- 
infested country; and an insect infest- 
ed country can not long be a good 
farming country. So the growth of 
trees has a direct connection with our 
prosperity. 

It would be a good thing for the 
farmers to observe Arbor Day not only 
for the children’s sake, but for their 
own sakes. There is scarcely a farm 
in the prairie sections that could not 
be moved a hundred miles south at an 
expense of a hundred dollars, by a ju- 
dicious planting of shade trees. By 
this we mean that it could be so pro- 
tected from the winds that the house 
and other buildings would have a win- 
ter temperature no more severe t’.an 
buildings unprotected located a hun- 
dred miles south. We are coming now 
to a time when farmers should cease 
to be semi-nomads, and settle down in 
homes. The house on the prairie, that 
does not have trees around it, lacks a 
good deal of being a suitable home for 
human beings. 


Killing Horseradish 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

e “Will you please tell me the best and 
quickest way of killing horseradish? I 
have a patch in the front yard which 
I would like to get killed out.” 

About all our correspondent can do 
is to go over this patch in his lawn 
every ten days or two weeks with a 
spade or hoe and cut off every plant 
just below the surface of the ground. 
He might put a handful of salt or some 
kerosene, or some suphuric acid on the 
exposed root. It takes persistency to 
kill horseradish. There are no short 
cuts. But they will die if they are kept 
cut off continually below the surface 
of the ground for a year or two. 








Letters to the Clover-Sick Family 


No. 4. 
BY UNCLE HENRY 


The best remedy for any kind of 
sickness is prevention, if we may call 
prevention a remedy; and the best 
means of prevention is knowledge, ac- 


curate knowledge. The best preven- 
tion of clover sickness is knowledge 
of the clover plant. I have been re- 
ceiving a number of letters lately from 
your family, which indicate a lack of 
accurate knowledge about the clover 
plant. Now, I could quote you what 
the books say, but some of you are a 
little suspicious of ‘book larnin’,” and 
therefore I will tell you what I have 
found out outside of books. I have 
read what the books say, and it helped, 
but it did not stick to me like the 
knowledge I obtained from observa- 
tion. 

I have had a number of letters late- 
ly about alsike clover, and so I will 
tell you just how I learned about al- 
sike clover. Some thirty years ago, 
when running a little country news- 
paper, an eastern seed firm wanted to 
advertise with me, and did not want 
to give me any money, but wanted to 
trade truck for truck. So I gave them 
the advertising, and said: ‘“‘Send me 
some alsike clover seed and some foul 
meadow grass.” We had on the farm 
in Adair county a swale which had 
been broken up when the land was 
first broken, but which “went back” 
and was set in coarse slough grass for 
a number of years. Then came a very 
dry summer, and it was plowed up 
again. I told the tenant to sow foul 
meadow grass on that land and the 
alsike somewhere else. Instead of fol- 
lowing directions, he sowed both on 
the wet land. I never heard anything 
from the foul meadow grass, and the 
tenant reported the next year that they 
were both a dead failure. The year 
following that, while driving through 
the bottom with some men to whom I 
was showing some cattle, I thought I 
heard a swarm of bees in the slough 
grass. When I went to look, I found it 
was bees gathering honey from the al- 


sike clover, which was asserting it-: 


self. I then came to the conclusion 
that alsike was the kind of clover for 


' wet land, and the next year sowed 





forty acres of it. It was on the edge 
of a creek, and my neighbors two or 
three miles down that creek told me 
that they had alsike clover along the 
banks. The rains had washed it into 
the creek, and it had gone down the 
stream and caught. 

In 1902 we had a piece of land that 
needed drainage. It was very heavy 
gumbo land, great stuff in a dry sea- 
son, but doubtful in a wet season, un- 
til we got it drained. I concluded to 
sow this down to alsike clover and 
timothy. It grew forty bushels of 
wheat the year it was seeded down; 
so you may know it was rich land. The 
next year, going along that field, you 
could see nothing but alsike, a really 
beautiful sight. But when we came to 
cut it—at least two and a half tons 
to the acre—we found it part timothy, 
that the alsike had simply ridden 
down. 

Alsike is described in the books as 
a perennial; but the next year we had 
a splendid crop of timothy, and the 
shatterings had thoroughly seeded it 
to alsike again. We sold the farm in 
a few years. I went out past it last 
year, and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing one of the finest crops of corn on 
that land that I ever saw. Meantime, 
the field yielded from two to three 
tons of hay per acre each year. There 
is one thing very disappointing about 
it; that it will not yield an aftermath. 
You see, I have given you my experi- 
ence. 

A few years ago, I visited my old 
home in Pennsylvania. The hill land 
in that section is mostly limestone. I 
found but little red clover but plenty 
of alsike. I asked the farmers why 
they had taken to alsike. They said 
red clover did not do well any more, 
but alsike did. Now, here’s a matter 
that puzzles me. Scientists tell us 
that legumes will not grow on acid 
land. These lands had evidently be- 
come acid, and yet alsike grew there. 
I found, however, that when I struck 
a dairy farm where they hauled ouf 
manure, or a farm where they had 
been liming the land, that red clover 
grew almost as well as it did fifty-five 
years ago, I found also on my farms 





in Adair county that when alsike hay 
was fed and the manure hauled out on 
the hill farms, that alsike grew but 
did not furnish nearly as much feed as 
the red clover. 


Now, what are the conclusions from 
this? First, that if you have a piece 
of bottom land needing drainage, yoy 
should use alsike. In my own prac- 
tice, I sowed on these lands about two 
pounds of alsike and four pounds of 
common red clover. The reason I put 
in red clover is because it will fur- 
nish an aftermath, and I know the 4al- 
sike will not; and red clover does fair- 
ly well unless the land is too wet. Land 
can hardly be so wet that alsike wil] 
not thrive on it. 


The second conclusion is that alsike 
may be used on lands that have be- 
come acid, and while it will not yield 
the aftermath that the other clovers 
will, and will not yield the quantity of 
forage, it can be used successfully on 
lands where the other clovers will jot 
grow. It may also be used as a wix- 
ture in a hog pasture; for the greater 
variety of grasses you have in a pas- 
ture, the better hog pasture it will 
make, or any other kind of pasture, 
for that matter. 

Now, a number of you have been 
writing me lately, telling me that you 
can buy a mixture of timothy and al- 
sike cheaper than you can buy the 
grasses separately, and asking wheth- 
er you should use it. That, of course, 
depends on what kind of land you 
have. If you have bottom land, use it, 
but find out the proportion of alsike 
to timothy, and then consider what 
use you intend to make of the crop. 
Alsike and timothy do well together, 
because you can cut both for seed at 
the same time. The alsike will prob- 
ably be in advance, and you may not 
get a full crop; but you will get a 
quantity of seed, which must be sold 
cheap because it is mixed. In short, 
if you have bottom land to sow, land 
that is in any way wet and rich, I 
would use the mixture. 

I would not use it on high and dry 
land, however, if I could get the com- 
mon red to grow on that land. You 
had better, in that case, buy your clo- 
ver and timothy separately, and do the 
mixing yourself. Alsike will make 
most excellent hay, but not as much 
of it; and if you are looking for any 
aftermath, you will be disappointed 
unless it is a very wet year. 

I am speaking now of the corn belt. 
Farther north, say in Minnesota, al- 
sike does splendidly. I once saw a 
bunch of it growing on a piece of cut- 
over land, which had not been cut or 
pastured, that had produced a second 
growth that actually produced seed. 
This was a very great surprise to me. 
“It may be that alsike is a perennial, 
as the books say; or a short peren- 
nial, as others say; but my observa- 
tion is that it does not last much long- 
er than red clover. It stays in the 
ground, however. You say: How can 
that be unless it grows from year to 
year? Simply because it seeds more 
certainly than red clover; in fact, 
quite as certainly as mammoth; and 
the shatterings reseed the ground, gen- 
erally more thickly than is necssary. 
I have seen a field of alsike that in 
looking at it from the road you would 
say would yield from three to six 
bushels per acre; but on close exami- 
nation found the seeding very scant; 
why, I don’t know. You see, I am 
confessing to you my ignorance. I 
want to tell you only what I have 
learned from experience and observa- 
tion and have tried out. 

There is one thing, however, that 
you can depend upon in any warm 
season that is not too wet; and that is 
an abundant bee pasture from alsike 
clover. You can also count on fra- 
grance as you go by, if that is of any 
value to you. There are few things 
more attractive than a field of alsike 
clover in full bloom, fragrance for a 
quarter of a mile, and sometimes for 
a mile, covered with bees busily stor- 
ing away honey. 

In subsequent letters, I will go into 
particulars about the larger clovers, 
and suggest the kind of mixtures you 
should make, if you are not to be «l0- 
ver-sick in the future. In fact, if vou 
once learn how to grow clover, ‘he 
sickness is a most delightful kind of 
sickness. You will need neither 2 
nurse nor a doctor, nor the symp?')Y 
of your wife, and will be about as "2)D- 
py as when you were courting your 
first girl, though there is nothing that 
is just like that particular kind of 2)- 
piness. 
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A Stand of Grass 


Mr. W. Lawton, of Cass county, Iowa, 
writes us as follows: 

“Inasmuch as we have lost our grass 
seed for two or three years on account 
of lack of moisture, what would you 
think of sowing timothy, clover and a 
little alfalfa seed-for pasture, without 
a nurse crop; plowing the ground as 
early as possible, disking or harrowing 
unti! very fine, and then sowing seven 
or eight quarts of seed to the acre in 
the following proportions: Timothy, 
three quarts; clover, three quarts; al- 
falfa, one quart. We might pasture it 
a little after it got to be eight or ten 
inches high, but not too close, only 
enough to keep the weeds from going 
to seed, and then take off the ‘stock 
August 1st and let it grow up for win- 
ter protection. Or would you sow some 
sma!! grain with grass seed, and pas- 
ture it sufficiently to prevent the grain 
from shading the young grass, and not 
cut it at all?” 

This brings up the question of get- 
ting a stand of grass in tffe corn belt— 
always a vital question—and we pre- 
face our reply to this letter by point- 
ing out why grass seed so often fails 
to grow. It frequently fails to grow 
from not having sufficient covering to 
enable it to secure the moisture with- 
out which the growth of any kind of 
seed is impossible. Grass seed or any 
other seed will grow, supposing, of 
course, that it is germinable, provided 
you give it air, heat and moisture. It 
will not grow unless it has moisture. It 
will not grow if it is buried so deep in 
the ground that it can’t get air. It will 
not grow without heat. It must have 
all three. 

Now the farmer who sows his grass 
seed on the surface in a dry season 
will not secure a stand, for the simple 
reason that it does not get moisture; 
and this is why many farmers fail. 
Clover seed will sprout, but it will not 
continue to grow, if the soil is acid; 
and this is another cause of failure, 
especially in lands that have been 
farmed for twenty-five or thirty years. 
The soil has become acid, and the 


bacteria on the roots of clover or al- | 


falfa will not multiply in an acid soil. 

Another reason for failure is that 
farmers use as a nurse crop late oats 
or late spring wheat. The grass seeds, 
having had sufficient moisture, grow; 
but the growth of the nurse crop is so 
rank that it shuts out light, which clo- 
ver especially demands. The plants 
struggle the best they can; but when 
the nurse crop is removed in the very 
hot weather of July, they can not stand 
the scorching rays of the sun, and die. 
You have secured a stand, but you 
have not been able to maintain it. 

The objection to growing grass with- 
out a nurse crop is that where the land 
is foul, the weeds will grow and fur- 
nish an even more damaging nurse 
crop than late oats or clover. In land 
that is comparatively clean, or in re- 
gious of less than twenty-five inches of 
annual rainfall, this plan succeeds ad- 
Mirabiy. and the young clovers and the 
grasses make an astonishing growth. 
Therefore, under such conditions, this 
practice is to be commended. In fact, 
it is about the only way you can be 
sure of a stand. 

But say in Iowa, where the e is usu- 
ally sufficient rainfail, weeds will grow 
wherever they have a chance; and be- 
ing more rapid in their growth and 
hardier to begin with, they smother 
out the grasses. Therefore, we would 
sow about a bushel of oats with this 


frass. pasture the oats or mow them 
for jay. We would use the earliest 
kind of oats. In this way, we would 
prevent the rapid growth of weeds and 
prevent the oats from smothering out 
the crop. It is more satis2tory to pas- 
ture oats than weeds, and it is more 
Satisiactory to mow a hurse crop of 


Oats than to mow weeds for the simple 
purpose of killing them. 

We do not altogether like the mix- 
ture cur correspondent suggests. We 
should quit talking about quarts, using 
pounds instead. We would suggest 
twelve pounds of timothy seed, which 
is about a peck, six pounds of clover 
and one of alfalfa. This will determine 
Whetler the soil is suitable for the 
érowth of alfalfa, and gradually inocu- 
late the land so that it can be sown 
to alfalfa exclusively. 

We have had unfailing success in se- 
curing a stand, except in seasons such 
48 1854, 1901 and 1910, by seeding the 
land to rye or a mixture of oats, wheat 
and barley (succotash), and then pas- 
turing it or mowing it for hay. There 











are seasons, such as those we mention, 
when it is almost impossible to secure 
a stand of clover because of the ex- 
treme drouth. 

Since we have gone to growing win- 
ter wheat in Iowa, there is always dan- 
ger of a heavy crop such as we had 
this year, smothering out the grass. 
This can be remedied, as could easily 
have been done this year, by drilling 
in clover and other grasses immedi- 
ately after harvest, or, in fact, any 
time during the early part of August; 
in other words, sowing it just as ex- 
perienced growers sow alfalfa. 

We shall have occasion during the 
next two or three months to refer to 
this subject, and we are glad of the 
opportunity to begin thus early aiding 
our farmers to secure a stand of clo- 
ver. But remember that where the 
soil is acid, no method will be success- 
ful until acidity is corrected by the 
use of ground limestone. 


A Look Across the Water 


We have often been impressed with 
the fact that when farmers in America 
are thinking about any one thing, the 
farmers on the other side are thinking 
along a similar line. In fact, the great 
agricultural movements are practically 
the same on both sides of the ocean. 
A writer in the London Times deals 
with landlords in the Old Country in 
this fashion: 

“If we consider the men who are en- 
gaged in this business of agriculture, 
we must conclude that the owners, 
however kindly and helpful to their 
tenants, are yet deficient in leader- 
ship. * * * Almost the only work- 
ing interest they take in agriculture is 
the breeding of pedigreed stock, and 
that rather as a form of social compe- 
tition than for the improvement of 
farming. 

“The great opportunities of leader- 
ship they might exercise in the way 
of drawing their tenants into codper- 
ative marketing and purchase, or im- 
proved methods of farming, are rare- 
ly or never exercised; at their worst, 
landlords become mere rent receivers, 
and must inevitably become crowded 
out unless they take some higher view 
of their function. The model farms 
that were not uncommon a generation 
ago are justly discredited as only in- 
structive in their expensiveness; 
what we do lack are examples of large- 
scale capitalistic farming distinguished 
by its rigorous application of science 
and business to the real purpose of the 
industry—mating money.” 

Speaking of farm managers such as 
are employed on the large farms in 
Germany and France, he says: 

“The manager we have in view be- 
gins with a scientific education, and 
learns his business as assistant on 
some other estate. Despite his univer- 
sity training, he is a good deal more 
practical than the rule-of-thumb farm- 
er, for he has put his science into book- 
keeping and business organization. He 
has trained himself to face facts and 
act on them, instead of on sentiment 
and tradition. The difficulty in Eng- 
land is to get the right sort of start 
in life for the promising agricultural 
student from an agricultural college or 
university. Farmers, however big their 
business, do not employ skilled assist- 
ants or managers. Of the system and 
organization found in any other busi- 
ness of half the size, there is none.” 

Speaking of tenants, the writer says: 

“However, the greater part of the 
land of the country is held by men oc- 
cupying single farms of from 150 to 500 
acres, the men who may most rightly 
be labeled farmers. Now, if we exam- 
ine the methods of a good example of 
this class, engaged in growing corn, 
raising stock, or milk, it would be very 
hard for the most enlightened and sci- 
entific expert to show him how to im- 
prove his business. His actual hus- 
bandry is generally above reproach; 
it might perhaps be cheapened by new- 
er machines and a little courage in 
straightening boundaries and throwing 
fields together. His choice of seed and 
manures is sound, if somewhat tradi- 
tional and conservative; and the feed- 
ing of his stock is not susceptible of 
any revolutionary reform, 

% * * * 





* % 


“There is nothing revolutionary in 
sight. America and the colonies, so 
often quoted as examples of modern 
farming, have nothing to teach us, and 
the lesson of the highl® farmed conti- 
nental countries—Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark—is not the transplantation 
of this or that industry, but that intel- 





ligence will find openings for profit in 
various directions. 
* a oe Bo * 


“What the ordinary farmer needs 
above all things is better education, 
and by this we mean not so much fur- 
ther knowledge of a technical sort, 
but the more flexible habit of mind 
that comes with reading, the suscent- 
ibility to ideas that is acquired from 
acquaintance with a different atmos- 
phere than the one in which he ordi- 
narily lives. The British farmer will 
be brought to codperate with his neigh- 
bors, * * * by acquiring a mind 
open to the large and generous idea of 
the power of collective action. * * * 
The able farmer has to be induced to 
feel that in the long run it is better 
to help his inferior colleague to a liv- 
ing than to beat him at a bargain. 

k % * * * * 


“The country, too, is now in a fair 
way to obtain a system of agricultural 
education and investigation which will 
satisfy all’ the demands for specialist 
knowledge that the farmers of the next 
generation are likely to make on it. It 
is the general rather than the technical 
training of the future farmer that we 
are fearful about. The same argument 
applies to the consideration of what is 
probably the greatest source of loss to 
our farmers, their bad credit and gen- 
eral indebtedness to dealers. * * * 
The joint stock. banks are often ac- 
cused of treating the farmer harshly, 
and forcing him into illegitimate bor- 
rowings by the small accommodations 
they will allow him, but the bank man- 
ager knows the ramifications of the 
system and the difficulty of checking 
the position of a business that is con- 
ducted without books.” 

Having thus dealt with the landlord 
and the tenant, the writer takes up the 
question of the laborer as follows: 

“The third estate of the farming 
community—the laborer—is perhaps in 
the worst case. He is by no means the 
serf that he is sometimes represented 
as being. His wages rose even during 
the depression, and now all over the 
country are equivalent or rather more 
than equivalent to a pound a week 
($5); but, considering the comnpara- 
tively skilled character of his work, he 
is much worse paid than his fellows in 
any other industry. His hours are very 
long, his holidays few or none, and he 
has no trade union to protect him from 
the occasional] tyranny of his employ- 
er. Not that the farmer is a bad mas- 
ter as a rule, but sometimes, from in- 
ability to appreciate the changed con- 
ditions under which labor has to be 
managed, he plays the bully and mis- 
handles his men, to his own detri- 
ment. The farmer’s general complaint 
is that the majority of his men are 
not worth their wages, and that is very 
probably true; they wi'l have to be 
more highly paid still before they will 
earn their money. Men are paid far 
too much by customary scale, whether 
they are good or bad workers, and the 
farmer does not sufficiently consider 
how he can make them earn more both 
for themselevs and for him. 

% * % * * * 

“For all the farmer’s various dis- 
abilities and difficulties, we can see 
only one panacea—more light. What- 
ever the future may have in store for 
our agriculture—and we Jook forward 
with a confidence founded on _ the 
changes of the last twenty years—we 
can still be proud of its state today, 
for it need fear no comparisons wheth- 
er we regard it as a living art or asa 
mother of men.” 





Millet for Seed 


A southern Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a six-acre piece of land which 
I have had in corn for four years. 
This land is siill very strong and I feel 
that putting cats on it is a sure loss. 
I wish to know if I can sow millet on 
this land and harvest it for seed to ad- 
vantage. Is millet hard on the soil? 
Can it be seeded early enough to be 
harvested in time to sow fall grain? 
What would be considered a good 
yield, and the price per bushel for 
seed? Would the threshed hay be 
good feed, or in any way dangerous?” 

The four kinds of millet commonly 
grown are broom corn millet, common 
millet, Hungarian millet, and German 
millet. They are named in the order 
of their ripening, the length of the sea- 
son varying from about sixty days for 
broom corn millet to 130 days for Ger- 
man millet. 

Not enough millet is grown in the 














corn belt for anyone to make a:: intel- 
ligent estimate.as to what an average 
yield would be. Ordinarily we would 
expect millet to yield about two-thirds 
as many bushels per acre as corn. 
The price per bushel runs about the 
same as corn, or a little higher. Re- 
tail seedsmen at the present time are 
selling Hungarian millet for a little 
over a dollar per bushel and German 
millet at $2.60. As feed, millet seed 
when ground has about two-thirds the 
value of corn. The threshed hay has 
much the same value as oat straw. 
There is some danger in feeding it as 
the only roughage because the bristles 
in straw occasionally form in balls in 
the stomach, causing compaction. 

When grown for seed, millet should 
be seeded at the rate of a peck to twa 
pecks per acre. Only the cleanest 
Jand should be used, otherwise millet 
seeded so thinly will be choked by 
weeds. In Tennessee where some of 
the best’ millet seed is grown, the seed 
is drilled in rows and cultivation is 
given. 

Millet may be grown for seed in the 
corn belt as an experiment, but we 
would not grow much more than a few 
acres of the crop until considerable ex- 
perience had been had with it. 





Market Gardening for a Can- 
ning Factory 

Mr. Merrit Greene, who is connect- 

ed with a canning factory at Marshall- 

town, gave some interesting sidelights 

on the industry at the Iowa short 


course. He says that the ordinary 
sweet corn canning factory is con- 
fronted with the difficulty of employ- 
ing its men for longer than the short 
campaign during which sweet corn is 
canned. To get around this, the fac- 
tory with which he is connected has 
been growing a succession of vege- 
tables, starting in the early summer 
with spinach, followed by asparagus, 
and then by peas, beans, tomatoes; 
then corn, and finally pumpkins and 
cabbage. 

Mr. Greene had supervision last sea- 
son of about twelve hundred acres of 
sweet corn for the factory. He spaced 
the hills about three feet four inches 
apart, planting about forty acres every 
day for thirty days. The object in dis- 
tributing the planting of sweet corn 
over a month’s time is to spread out 
the harvest season so that there will 
be an even supply for the factory in 
the fall. Sweet corn brings at the fac- 
tory about $7 per ton, and the ordinary 
production is three or four tons to the 
acre, although sometimes in a favor- 
able season, such as the one just past, 
as much as six tons per acre will be 
secured. Mr. Greene has had some 
experience with making silage with 
the sweet corn stalks left in the field. 
As a rough estimate, he would consid- 
er it about 85 per cent as valuable 
as ordinary silage. The husks, etc, 
which are by-products from the can- 
ning factory, are also excellent to put 
in the silo. Under ordinary conditions 
he considered $23.50 a fair gross re- 
turn from an acre of sweet corn, as- 
suming that there are three tons to 
the acre, end that $2.50 is allowed for 
the stalks. 

Mr. Green raised one hundred acres 
of tomatoes last year for the canning 
factory, the varieties most satisfactory 
for canning being the Stone, Perfec- 
tion and Red Rock. He plants tcoma- 
toes with a horse machine, which not 
only digs the holes, plants the toma- 
toes, and firms the earth around them, 
but also waters them. He has found 
that practically every plant will grow 
when planted in this way. The p'ant- 
er sets them about six feet apart each 
way. Dvuvring the harvest season, to- 
matoes demand cuntinuous attention. 
To avoid loss by spoiling, they must 
be picked every third day. An aver- 
age yield is six tons per acre, but 
sometimes yields of eight, ten and even 
twenty tons per acre are secured. They 
bring $10 per ton at the factory. 

Another crop which Mr. Grees« has 
grown to good advantage for the can- 
ning factory is cabbage. An averse 
yield is about eight or ten tons per 
acre, and a ton brings $5 at the can- 
ning factory. 

If a man can get the labor to give 
the business ‘careful attention, Mr. 
Greene thinks that truck farming is 
very satisfactory. During the spring, 
summer and fall it means hard work; 
during the winter there need be very 
little work at all. 
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Celery 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“I want to know all about the rais- 
ing of celery. I want to know how to 
fix the ground and how to plant it. 
What time should celery be planted, 
and when should it be pulled?” 

Anyone who wants to know so much 
about celery should write a letter to 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 282 on celery grow- 
ing, and should send seventy-five cents 
to this office for an excellent little 
booklet on “Celery Culture.” 

There are many river bottom soils 
in the corn belt excellently adapted to 
celery culture. The celery plant does 
its best on a rich, moist soil. The land 
should be plowed in the fall, or early 
in the spring. The best fertilizer for 
celery is stable manure put on at the 
rate of tem to twenty tons per acre 
the fall previous. In addition to stable 


manure it is well to use one to two | 


tons of a 4-8-6 fertilizer. Three-fourths 
of the fertilizer may be scattered 


broadcast and harrowed in two or} 


three weeks before planting time, and 
the rest may be mixed in the row just 
before, or just after the plants are set 
out, using about a pound of fertilizer 
to every ten feet of row. 

Special pains should be taken to har- 
row and smooth the celery ground into 
first-class condition. Five or six har- 
rowings, a few diskings, and several 
draggings or rollings will put most 
soil in first-class condition. Just be- 
fore the plants are set out the rows 
should be marked. 

Celery seed germinates slowly and 
the young plants are rather hard to 
handle. For the early crop the celery 
seeds should be planted in a hot bed in 
March. For the late crop the seed 
may be planted in the open ground in 
April. The method of planting is the 
same in either case. The seed is plant- 
ed thickly in rows three inches apart 
and just barely covered with soil. The 
ground is watered every day. It is a 
good plan to shade the ground with a 
moistened cloth. If the seed bed is 
allowed to dry out there will be no 
celery plants. In three or four weeks 
after time of planting the young celery 
plants will begin to show. In another 
two or three weeks they will com- 
mence to crowd. If time is available, 
they should now be transplanted into 
rows seven or eight inches apart, and 
three or four inches apart in the row. 
Otherwise the crowding plants had 
best be pulled out. In either case, in 
another three or four weeks the plants 
will be large enough to transplant into 
the field. In the field the plants are 
generally set in rows about four feet 
apart, and from four to six inches apart 
in the row. Sometimes the plants are 
set in double rows, four to six feet 
apart, the plants being six to ten 
inches apart each way in the double 
rows. Sometimes the plants are set in 
solid beds, eight to ten inches apart 
each way. After the system of plant- 
ing has been decided upon, mark out 
the rows accordingly. Now comes the 
tiresome job—the transplanting. If 
possible plant in the evening of a 
cloudy day. Water the beds thoroughly 
before taking up the plants, and keep 
the roots of the plants continually 
moist while they are being carried to 
the fields. When planting them in the 
rows in the field press earth around 
the roots firmly; them if possible water 
them; then put a dry mulch of earth 
around the plants on top of the moist 
soil. It takes considerable practice to 
transplant celery plants quickly and 
well. 

For a month or two now about all 
that is necessary is to give clean culti- 
vation every week or ten days. If the 
weather is dry it may be necessary to 
irrigate. Celery is a moisture loving 
plant and nothing hurts the crop like 
a long spell of dry weather. 

When the plants are eight inches or 
a foot high it is time to start blanch- 
ing. The simplest way to to heap up 
earth around the stalks as shown in 
the illustration. Or boards twelve to 
fourteen inches wide, an inch thick, 
and twel:e to sixteen feet long may be 
used. r the boards are put in 
place « ‘ side of the row, it is 
well t a celery hiller along to 
throw *~ to hold them in place at 
the b« Phe hiller is shown in the 
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Setting out celery plants. 














Blanching with dirt. 


(U.S. Dept. Agri.) 








Blanching with boards. 


(U.S, Dept. Agri.) 














Blanching with tile. 


Dept. Agri.) 
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‘Department of Agriculture was kind 


enough to loan us. 

On a small scale drain tiles may pe 
used’ to blanch celery. We have trieg 
this plan, but do not think so much of 
it as either the dirt or board methog 
Others claim, however, to have had 
very good success with it. 

Harvesting celery is simply a matter 
of digging up the plants with a spade. 
Where many acres of celery are grown 
a special digger is used for this pur. 
pose. Early celery is sold as sow; as 
dug. The roots and other leaves are 
of course, trimmed off of it before the 








Crated for market. 
(U.S. Dept. Agri.) 


early celery is marketed. For home 
use, late celery may be stored in the 
cellar, or in a pit out of doors. The 
roots are left on so that they may be 
covered with moist soil. The celery 
should be kept as near as possible at 
a temperature of about 35 degrees, 
Care should be taken to give good 
ventilation. 

Late celery for the market is best 
sold to someone who has facilities for 
handling large quantities of it in cold 
storage. It is too much trouble for the 
average farmer to store late celery 
over winter. 





Information Wanted 


A northern Illinois correspondent 
writes: 

“I have some very sandy soil on 
which I would like to raise the most 
profitable crop that is a staple article 
and not perishable. I have been told 
that peanuts are adapted to this kind 
of soil; that they yield big crops and 
can be grown profitably for hog feed, 
being harvested by plowing out a few 
rows at a time and letting the hogs in 
to pick them up. I have been told 
by parties who say they know by hear- 
say. Can anyone who really knows by 
personal experience give me informa- 
tion as to the approximate yield per 
acre and the feeding value for hogs of 
peanuts? When should they be plant- 
ed? Is the season in the latitude of 
northern Illinois long enough for them 
to mature? How far apart should they 
be planted? I would like to experiment 
with an acre or so of peanuts if I 
thought it were advisable.” 

We fear that none of our corn belt 
readers can be of much help to this 
correspondent. We would be glad to 
hear from any who have had actual 
experience with peanuts, but fear that 
the plant has been but little grown, ex- 
cept in the far south. On a small scale 
we have grown peanuts with fair suc- 
cess in the latitude of central lowa. 
Our experience indicates that it might 
have value as a hog pasture, but that 
the cowpea and soy bean are more 
useful for this purpose under northern 
conditions. In the south they have 
given astonishing results as hog pas- 
ture. As high as 500 and 1,000 pounds 
of pork per acre have been secured 
from peanuts in that region. 

Peanuts are a warm weather crop, 
which must not be planted unti! two 
or three weeks after corn planting has 
commenced. The rows should be put 
in about three feet apart, and the ker- 
nels nine or ten inches apart in the 
rows. It takes a peck to a peck and 
a half of shelled seed to plant am acre. 
Cultivation should be given as for 
corn. When the vine starts to tum 
yellow, the hogs may be turned in and 
they will do the harvesting for ‘hem- 
selves. : 

Our correspondent might find it 
teresting to plant peanuts on an acre 
of sandy soil. The Spanish or some 
other early variety should be use’. We 
fear, however, that our correspc:dent 
is too far north to get very good re 
sults from peanuts. 
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ee Smut in Small Grain 


We are receiving our usual queries 
concerning the best methods of pre- 
venting smut in small grain. An Iowa 
corr’ spondent writes: 

“In the spring of 1911, I sowed three 
acres of good, clean, bearded wheat on 
good »ottom land, but when I threshed 
my wheat, it was”full of smut. That 
year was very dry, and I laid the smut 
to the weather. Last spring, I bought 
good, clean wheat, and sowed it on 
corn stalk ground, as before, with the 
that I raised as much smut as 


result A 
pefore. I would like to know if this 
smut is on the seed, or if it is on the 


land. If the smut is on the seed wheat, 
how may I treat it to prevent it?” 

Oats, Wheat and barley are all af- 
fected With smuts, which every year 
cause a loss to the farmers of the Uni- 
ted States of many millions of dol- 
jars. According to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the loss 
from smut in small grains in the year 
1911 was $35,000,000. Since all these 
smuts can be prevented by proper 
treatment of the seed, it would seem 
that the farmers of the Uinted States 
are losing money which they might as 
well have in their pockets. 

There are two kinds of smut attack- 
ing wheat, one known as the stinking 


Smuts have interesting life histories. 
When a smut ball of wheat breaks, the 
black powder becomes scattered over 
good wheat. When this good wheat is 
planted and sprouts, the smut sprouts 
also. When the wheat grows, the smut 
plant grows, but the smut plant grows 
inside of the wheat plant until the 
wheat heads. The smut plant heads 
also; the seeds of smut are the black 
powder which takes the place of the 
wheat head. Smut in oats acts in al- 
most exactly the same way. The loose 
smut plant goes to seed, that is, black- 
ens a wheat head just about blossom- 
ing time. The wind blows the black 
powder over the field, and some of it 
is blown into healthy wheat blossoms. 
The smut seeds find their way into the 
wheat germ. Then they stop growing 
until the seed wheat is planted the 
next spring. When the seed wheat 
germinates, the smut seed starts to 
grow again, growing inside of the 
wheat plant until the wheat heads. 

It is easy to prevent oat smut and 
the stinking smut of wheat. All that 
is necessary is to treat the seed with 
something that will kill the smut seed, 
but will not harm the germinating 
powers of the grain. 

Many things have been found which 




















Loose smut of wheat. 
(U.S. Dept. of Agri.) 

smut, or bunt, and the other as loose 
smut. Stinking smut causes wheat 
kernels to swell up into black balls, 
which sooner or tater burst, scattering 
black powder or smut seeds over thé 
healthy wheat grains. Bunt is the 
commonest kind of smut in wheat. 

Loose smut of wheat is not so eas- 




















Healthy and smutted head of oats. 
(U.S. Dept. of Agri.) 

ily ne 

reason 


ced as stinking smut, for the 
that it entirely destroys the 
frains of wheat at blossoming time, 
-_ a’ harvest time there is no sign 

lat the wheat has been affected ex- 
cept that there are bare stalks here 
ie ere, on which should be heads, 

€ grain of a field affected with loose 
smut appears to be perfectly all right. 


ers, so that 
Then put it away in sacks that have 
been disinfected in the formaldehyde 
solution. 
cleaned out with formaldehyde before 
seeding, so that any smut seeds that 
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Healthy head of wheat and head affected 
with stinking smut or bunt. 
(U, 8. Dept. of Agri.) 


will do this. The most practical meth- 
od is the use of formaldehyde. Buy a 
pound of formaldehyde at the drug 
store for each forty bushels of seed 
grain you wish to treat. Dissolve one 
pound of formaldehyde in forty-five 
gallons of water. Next sweep off a 
clean spot on the barn floor and spread 
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Arrangement of tubs for treating etinking 
smut in wheat. 
(U.S. Dept. of Agri.) 


out a layer of grain two or three inch- 
es thick, and thoroughly sprinkle it 
with the formaldehyde solution. Then 
put on another layer and sprinkle it. 
And so on until all the grain has been 
sprinkled. It is well for one man to 
be shoveling back and forth while an- 
other is sprinkling, so that each ker- 
nel may be thoroughly wet. Aim to 
use about one gallon of the solution to 
every bushel of grain. After the grain 
is all sprinkled, shovel it in a pile and 
cover it with sacks for over night, if 
you have treated it in the afternoon, 
or for two or three hours if you have 
treated it in the morning. Then, if 
you are not ready to sow the grain 
right away, spread it out in thin lay- 
it will dry thoroughly. 


The drilf box should be 








may be clinging to the wood will be 
killed. 

If there are smut balls in wheat, the 
method just described will not entire- 
ly prevent smut. The smut balls must 
be got out of the wheat first. An easy 
way to do this is to float the wheat in 
water; the smut balls rise to the sur- 
face, and the good wheat sinks. An 
excellent way to treat wheat in which 
are smut balls is to prepare two wood- 
en tubs at the bottom of the sides of 
both of which are holes, each of which 
is filled with a wooden plug. One of 
the tubs is set on a saw horse, or any- 
thing which will hold it just above 
the other tub, and is filled two-thirds 
full of the formaldehyde solution. Then 
the seed wheat is poured in. The smut 
balls and light kernels will rise to the 
surface, Where they may be skimmed 
off. Then the wooden plug is pulled, 
so that the formaldehyde solution will 
run into the tub just below. The wheat 
is then taken out of the upper tub and 
spread out to dry. The plug is again 
placed in the upper tub and the posi- 
tions of the two tubs are reversed, the 
lower tub being placed upon the saw 
horse, where it is filled with seed 
wheat, and the process repeated. 


We wish to call the attention of our 


readers to the fact that machines are 
now made for treating for smut, which 
do the work thoroughly, and are more 


convenient than the home-made meth- 


ods. 

Loose smut in wheat, unfortunately, 
can not be prevented by this simple 
treatment, for the reason that the 
smut plants have already germinated 
inside of the kernels. But it has been 
found that water heated to a tempera- 
ture of 129 degrees will kill the smut 
plant and will not injure the germina- 
tion of the wheat. Temperatures of 
more than 132 degrees will injure the 
germination of wheat, while less than 
124 degrees will not kill the smut 
plants. It may be seen that killing 
loose smut is a delicate matter. It re- 
quires such accurate work that we do 
not advise the average farmer to at- 
tempt to treat his seed wheat with hot 
water for loose smut. But if he has 
been used to doing such exacting work, 
he will probably find it worth while, if 
he has noticed loose smut in his field. 
First, soak the seed wheat in cold wa- 
ter for five hours. In the meantime, 
prepare three barrels. In the first bar- 
rel, put water kept at a temperature 
of about 120 degrees; in the second 
barrel put water heated to about 129 
degrees; in the third barrel put cold 
water. You must have two accurate 
thermometers, one for each of the hot 
water barrels. You must have hot wa- 
ter on tke stove, so as to be able to 
bring the temperature up to the re- 
quired points, and you must be ready 
to dip cold water from the third bar- 
rel if the temperature rises too high. 
Now if you have your barrels ready, 
take the wheat from where it has been 
sioking in cold water, let the cold wa- 
ter drain off, and put some of the 
wheat in a basket which has small 
holes in the bottom. Now plunge the 
basket with the seed wheat in it in 
the first barrel, with the water at 120 
degrees. Leave it there for about a 
minute, and then put it in the second 
barrel, with a temperature of°129 de- 
grees. Move the basket up and down, 


| and whirl it around, leaving itgin this 


water, heated to 129 degrees Fahren- 
heit, for exactly ten minutes. Now 
spread it on the floor in a layer not 
over three inches thick, to dry. This 
method not only kills the loose smut, 
but it kills the stinking smut also. It 
is so bothersome and dangerous ex- 
cept when performed by a careful man 
that we do not advise its general use. 

The two treatments we have recom- 
mended for smut will cause the seed to 
swell. For this reason, from two to 
four quarts more of wheat and from 
one to two pecks more of oats should 
be seeded to the acre than usual. 

Smut spreads mostly on the seed, 
but to some extent it infects the ground 
also. Particularly has this been no- 
ticed around places where the thresh- 
ing machine has been set. But even 
on fields which have been infected in 
previous years, there is not danger of 
very much smut if clean or treated 
seed is planted. 

Corn smut is entirely different frora 
small grain smut. It infects the 
ground, and is not carried over from 
One season to the next by the seed. 
Kafir corn and sorghum have two kinds 
of smut; one is like corn smut, which 
can not be prevented by treating the 
seed, while the other is like the small 
grain smut, which can be treated in a 





method similar to that just described. 
The flaxseed plant is affected with dis- 
eases some of which are similar to 
small grain smut, in that they may be 
prevented by treating with the for- 
malin solution. The potato plant is 
affected with scab, which can be pre- 
vented by treating with formalin solu- 
tion and planting the seed on clean 
land. For diseases of flax, potatoes, 
sorghum, etc., we do not give complete 
directions at this time, although we 
are willing to do so on request of any 
of our readers. 

All of our readers should have Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 507, on the smuts of 
wheat, oats, barley and corn. It may 
be had free on application to the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C 
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Power Saves Feed Bills 


Don’t waste the feed. Get the full value 
from te qria vegies feed 4 your stock—grind it 
—get t rk out oO! every 
hone. Get a lt Cor utit. Here's a 
good one— 


A 4% Rumely-Olds Engine 
and a Rumely Feed Mill 


We don’t have to tell you about this 
engine. It's proved its worth. Thirty- 
five a 5 ear agen v goes into eer 
engine. Its built ng lEadat part o 
the bent material. You'll finda tt 
uses forthis engine. It will make money 
for you every day. Inquire about this en- 

ine—you —_ “tgo wrongonit. It’s built 

or sneee - d will save ee for you 
“Th jay that 

he Rumely Feed. Millis t is the right mill 

mx. ind feed—made of the best materials 

—least number of parts—easily adjusted. 
Send for Data-Book No. 344, on the Rumely- 

Ol Engine and information about this feed mill. 
Ask the name of our nearest dealer. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
(Incorporated) 


Power-Farming Machinery 
DES MOINES | Home Office: LA PORTE, IND. 
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AUTOMOBILE 
OWNERS 


Save Money — Vulcanize 


Your Own Tubes 

A Hill-Stage dry steam 
vulcanizer does the work 
better and cheaper than 
any known method. 
Never overheats a 
tube. Has no parts to 
get out of order. Will 
pay for itself in one 
season and last a life 
time. Burns either gas 
or alcohol. The price, 
$4.50, includes @ lib- 
eral amount of rubber 
stock and cement. 

Money back if not satisfied 

HILL-STAGE CO. 


rson, Indiana 


$4.50 











Zero weather don’t affect the GADE 


Sizes 14 to 12 
H. P. 





The GADE ts the simplest and most durable 
engine on the market. It cannot freeze up be- 
cause the “freeze-up"’ feature has been elim- 
inated. We have also eliminated other troublesome features—fans, 
water tanks, hoppers. Why buy a complicated engine 
when the simple, easily operated GADE is more 
satisfactory? Write for our attractive proposition teday and catalog E. 











Gade Bros. Mfg. Co., Iowa Falls. Ia. 


THIS gb Ss, 
DOUBLES ; 

POTATO — asi 
ell ad 4 2) ie eS 


= ee furrow, drops seed accurately an any 4 
tance or depth desired, ats on fertilizer if wanted, 








covers perfectly and marks next row. Always plants 
uniform depth, Three sizes, one or two rows. 


a Eureka Mulcher and Seeder 


Creates dust mulch, cultivates 
and weeds, sows and covers grass 
seed, alfalf 


you. Write for Free Catalog 


EUREKA MOWER co. 
Box 770, Utica, N. Y. 








Milk— Butter— Beef 


Economically increased by Loner F rations — 
Owl Brand Cottonseed Meal. dt 
Cattle require it for best results. ‘re BRODE 
& CO., Memphis, Tena. 
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Green Manuring Questions 


A southeastern Nebraska subscriber 
writes: 

“I have ten acres of land which I 
plowed this fall. I want to drill oats in 
the spring and sow to alfalfa. Do you 
think clover would be a better crop 
than alfalfa? I thought by fall plow- 
ing I could hold the moisture better. 
I want to get a stand and plow up in 
the fall. I already have the alfalfa 
seed.” 

Our correspondent evidently intends 
to sow alfalfa for the sole purpose of 
enriching his soil. Frankly we will 
say that we do not think much of our 
correspon@ent’s method. In the first 
place it is too expensive. A pound of 
alfalfa seed costs about twenty cents 
and the cost of the average acre seed- 
ing will be about $4.00. What our cor- 
respondent will get in return for this 
$4.00 is rather a problem. If the sea- 
son is favorable and he does not seed 
his oats too thickly he will have in 
the fall a growth of alfalfa containing 
about a ton of dry matter and fifty 
pounds of nitrogen, a large part of 
which has come from the air. If ma- 
nure in the neighborhood costs him a 
dollar a ton our correspondent will 
probably be justified in putting a valu- 
ation on an acre’s growth of good al- 
falfa of four or five dollars. But if he 
can get manure for the hauling or has 
manure on his own place which has 
not been hauled out the soil enriching 
value of thigacre of alfalfa will not be 
worth more than two or three dollars. 
Of course there is a big chance that 
an unfavorable season or a thick stand 
of oats will smother the alfalfa and 
the seeding will be entirely lost. 

Would clover be better than alfalfa 
for green manuring purposes? Experi- 
ments indicate that there is not much 
difference but probably there would 
be a little advantage in favor of the 
clover. Clover seems to start off more 
quickly than alfalfa and we would ex- 
pect a little larger growth by fall than 
would be made by the alfalfa plants. 

If our correspondent is determined 
to grow some crop for soil enriching 
purposes why would it not be a good 
scheme for him to sow cowpeas or soy 
beansin July after plowing up his oat 





stubble? Both of these crops enrich 
soil in the same way as alfalfa or clo- 
ver and they have the advantage that 
on short notice they will make a more 
rapid growth. In an experiment at the 
Delaware Station with cowpeas, soy 
beans, clover and alfalfa, all sown in 
July, it was found that by the middle 
of November the cowpeas had added 
about seventy pounds of nitrogen to 
each acre of soil, the soy beans had 
added about 140 pounds of nitrogen to 
each acre, the alfalfa about ninety 
pounds and the red clover about 100 
pounds. Part, but not all of this ni- 
trogen, came from the air and is a 
clear gain to the soil. In commercial 
fertilizers nitrogen costs about seven- 
teen cents a pound, so it may be seen 
that the value of these green manur- 
ing crops is really high. 

Why doesn’t our correspondent seed 
to alfalfa in August and leave the land 
for several years in alfalfa, using the 
hay for live stock fed on the place? 
He could enrich his soil with the ma- 
nure resulting from the feeding of the 
alfalfa and in this way make a double 
profit whereas by green manuring 
there is but one. 





eo . 
Pig-Eating Sows 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have ten brood sows with young 
pigs about one week old, to which I 
am feeding a small amount of oil meal 
and Red Dog flour in skim-milk, along 
with what corn they will clean up. I 
wish you would tell me what I can do 
to keep them from eating their young. 
Before I put them in the farrowing 
pens, they were behind the fat cattle.” 

Some sows eat their pigs because 
they did not have enough of the bone 
and muscle building material in the 
ration before farrowing. Others seem 
to eat their pigs because their bowels 
are in bad condition and their udders 
are feverish. Still others seem to have 
contracted the pig-eating habit as a 
vice. 

To prevent pig-eating, a balanced ra- 
tion should be fed before farrowing. 
A mixture of twelve parts of ear corn 
and one of tankage is excellent. See 
that the sow gets fair amounts of ex- 
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The ‘Runner’ Touring. 
A True Marathon, $950, 
Fully Equipped. 


Roomy, powerful, luxurious, beaut- 
ful, stylish. Fewer movable parts. Complete protection against 
Extreme simplicity of operation. 
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ercise during the two or three months 
before farrowing. If there are any 
signs of constipation, give a dose of 
two or three tablespoonfuls of epsom 
salts, or add a little oil meal to the 
ration. Two or three days before. far- 
rowing, take most of the corn from the 
ration and substitute a shorts slop with 
a little oil meal in it. During the first 
twenty-four hours after farrowing, give 
warm water, but no feed. The next 
day give the sow a little shorts slop, 
and then gradually get her back onto 
full feed, all the time being careful not 
to feed her so heavily that she will 
produce more milk than her pigs can 
take car eof. If her udder becomes 
congested with milk, she will of course 
be irritable when her pigs suck. This 
must be avoided by careful feeding 
during the two or three days previous 
to farrowing, and the week or two 
after farrowing. 

Our readers have suggested several 
methods of curing sows of the pig-eat- 
ing habit. Some say that feeding sows 
a pound of salt pork daily will take 
away all desire for the eating of pigs. 
Last year one of our readers wrote that 
he makes it a regular practice to feed 
all dead pigs to his sows before far- 
rowing. Instead of, as might be 
thought, favoring the habit by so feed- 
ing them, he finds that his sows after 
farrowing show no inclination what- 
ever to eat their pigs. 


Making Maple Syrup 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 516, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., tells all about 
the making of maple syrup and sugar. 
From this bulletin we gather that in 
the average season, about the last 





week in February and the first week | 


in March is the right time to begin 
tapping maple trees for sap. The ex- 
act time depends upon weather condi- 
tions, and can only be told after one 
has had experience; once the season 
opens, the sap will flow for a month 
or two. As a rule, it is best to make 
only one hole in a tree; this should be 
about half an inch in diameter, and an 
inch and a half deep; it should be 
about waist high, and bored with a 
clean, sharp bit. The sap spout is 
placed in the hole so that a bucket 
will hang on it. The sap is gathered 
from time to time, and the water is 
boiled off in special apparatus to make 
either maple syrup or maple sugar. A 
fair-sized tree will yield about two 
quarts of syrup or four pounds of su- 
gar. The cost of making the syrup 
on a large scale is about 60 cents per 
gallon, while the expense of the sugar 
is about 7 cents per pound. 

Five millions dollars’ worth of maple 
sugar and syrup were made in 1910 in 
the United States. New York, Ohio, 
and Vermont were responsible for over 


three-fifths of this value, with a little | 


over a million dollars’ worth each. 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Indiana, and 
New Hampshire follow in the order 
named. 

Any of our readers interested in the 
production of maple syrup or sugar 
should write at once to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 


Washington, D. C., asking for Farmers’ | 


Bulletin No. 516. 





Rape as a Fertilizer 


correspondent 


A southern Iowa 
writes: 


“What do you Know about rape as a 


fertilizer to be sown in the spring and | 
Would it | 


plowed under in the fall? 


increase the yield of corn? Should 


corn stubble be plowed or disked for | 
What kind of rape should be | 


rape? 
sown?” 
The only kind of crops we generally 
recommend for fertilizer are the le- 
gumes. All of the other crops add to 
the soil very littl but that which 
they have already taken from the soil. 
True, they put the plant food which 
they have taken from the soil in a 
form more available. 
crops (except legumes) is like trying 
to raise yourself by pulling on your 
boot straps. Temporarily the plowing 
under of such crops as rape, rye, tur- 
nips, ete., will generally increase crop 
yields greatly, simply because these 
green manure crops have drawn food 
from the lower layers of soil and put 
it in a more available form. 











Nevertheless, | 
trying to enrich soil by plowing under | 





An acre , 
of rape contains about the same ferti- | 


lizing value as an acre of clover. The 
difference is that a large part of the 
nitrogen of clover comes from t}); air 
while all of the nitrogen of the rape 
comes from the ground. Amony the 
non-leguminous fertilizers rape ranks 
high. 

If we had decided to sow rape we 
would not give it the entire use of the 
land for a year. We would either har. 
row it in on small grain when the 
small grain was three or four inches 
high, or would disk the land after 
smal] grain and seed the rape late jp 
July. Then if we had any stock, ip. 
stead of plowing the rape under, we 
would first pasture it off and in that 
way get considerable feeding valye 
while losing but very little of the fer. 
tilizing value. 





Information Wanted 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“I would like to hear from any sgub- 
scribers of Wallaces’ Farmer who haye 
built poultry houses of hollow cement 
blocks. Have such houses proved gat. 
isfactory by actual experience? Also, 
I would like some help in the way of 
advice on how to maintain a hog-tight 
fence across a draw which overflows 
in time of high water. There is very 
little bank to the creek, and it spreads 
Out over’a flat of twenty-five to thirty 
rods in width, so that it is impossible 
to solve the problem by the construc- 
tion of an ordinary flood gate. Can 
anyone offer suggestions as to the 
best way to handle a case of this 
kind?” 
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The Crisis in Cattle Growing 


In previous articles we have dis- 
cussed the causes, economic and oth- 
ers, which have brought on a crisis ir 
cattle growing. In this we venture to 
est methods by which we can safe- 
ly meet the crisis. Whether we do so 
in a safe and sane way, or a safe and 
jnsane, we Will have to meet it. As all 
diseases eventually work out their own 
with more or less help from the 


suge 


cure, 


doctors, or the patient dies; so, too, 
economic evils work out their own 
cure, With more or less help from 
sound economists, or reduce those who 
suffer from them to penury. We can 


see a possible, short way of temporary 
relief, and a certain, long way with 
more permanent relief. 

If we should have another bumper 
crop, or even a couple of average 
crops, With the decline in stock grow- 
ing continuing as it has for the last 
ten years, the price of corn on the 
farm may be reduced to a point that 
would make farmers as crazy to go 
into cattle as they have been for the 
Jast two or three years to get out of 
them. 

It is estimated by the government 
that less than 20 per ‘cent of the 
corn crop of Iowa and states west of 
it goes across county lines, the rest 
being fed on the farms or to live stock 
in nearby country towns. If Iowa, for 
example, feeds eight million hogs a 
year, this will require about 40 per 
cent of her corn crop. If instead of 
feeding another 40 per cent to cattle, 
she feeds but 20 per cent or 10 per 
cent, and the neighboring states do 
the same, it is easy to see that the 
price of corn would fall until the steer, 
if we have enough of him, would give 
more than the elevator. We cannot, 
however, jump into cattle growing as 
we do into hogs or even sheep, and 
relief would be only temporary. The 
first year of short corn and short grass 
would put us back where we were. 

The second cure is to go on just as 
we are: Plow up our pastures, grow 
ail the corn we can, feed what hogs 
we can, milk cows as the spirit moves 
us, and learn our lesson. When we 
get the humus matter worked out of 
our lands, they will yield smaller corn 
crops. The loss by washing will be- 
come greater, until at last it will be 
all we can do to feed our hogs, horses, 
dairy cows, and supply the local de- 
mands for whiskey, cornstarch, glu- 
cose and feed for the city live stock. 
Then interests that are now clamoring 
for free meats from the Argentine will 
cry out as loudly and lustily for free 
corn; and they will get it. 

In our years of short corn crops, our 
manufacturers of corn products for 
export have been buying Argentine 
corn, paying the duty, taking the re- 
bate of 99 per cent of it, which our 
tariff allows, and still getting their 
corn seven and a half cents a bushel 
cheaper than they could buy it from 
American farmers. 

justification for this demand for 
free trade will be that the American 
farmer is lazy, does not understand his 
business, sells fertility instead of food, 
his factery instead of its prod- 
ucts; that he has become rich by the 
increase in the price of his lands, the 
arned increment; and that he has 
no right to stand in the way of the 
ights of either labor or capital. 
Vhen land’ becomes impoverished 
ad farming, farmers become im- 
erished socially, politically, finan- 
often morally. They become 
ts instead of farmers. Nothing 


sells 





peasan 


Worse than this could happen to the 
farm or the farmer. 

There is another solution, a safe and 
Sane one; and that is, to grow more 
cattle in the corn states. We are not 
foolis) enough to suppose that farm- 
ers will grow more cattle until they 


See clearly that it will pay them both 
directly and indirectly better than the 
methods they are now pursuing. We 
are hot appealing to their philanthropy 
or benevolence or altruism or uplift 
Capacity, but to their self-interest. 

The only way to get fat cattle is to 
get feeders. The only way to get feed- 
€ts is to grow more calves; and the 
Only way we know of to get more 
calves is to keep better cows and bulls 
and take better care of them and the 





calves from the first time they suck to 


to the last mouthful of corn fodder 
eaten. And this must pay. How? 
There are but two ways possible. 


One is to get cows that give milk 
enough for a lusty, hungry calf; breed 
them to the best beef bulls; sell them 
at twelve to eighteen months old as 
baby beef; or keep dual purpose cows, 
breed up, milk the cows, raise the dual 
purpose calves by hand, and sell them 
to feeders at eighteen months to two 
years old. There is no other way pos- 
sible, when you cannot buy feeders at 
the stock yards at a price that will 
justify you in taking the risks of feed- 
ing. This is the gospel of the beef 
train, the short course and the farm- 
ers’ institute, which “for substance of 
doctrine” is correct, a true gospel. 
However, even the truth can be told 
in a way to deceive, and often unin- 
tentionally. 

We will not undertake to tell the 
farmer how he can make 6 per cent on 
$250 land by covering it with cows and 
from the front porch watching the 
calves do the milking. We have not 
been favored with that kind of vision. 
Those who undertake to work this 
miracle assume that an acre of this 
land will keep a cow and a calf from 
May until snow falls. It will in fact 
take two acres on an average, as every 
farmer knows. They assume that the 
calf crop will be 90 per cent, whereas 
it will seldom be over 80 per cent. 
They assume that there will be no loss 
from abortion and blackleg, which 
there will be just the same. They do 
not provide for seasons when cattle 
have to be kept on winter feed for six 
weeks in July and August. We would 
rather undertake to tell them how it 
could be done on $100 an acre land; 
but even there they would have to do 
better than the average farmer. 

The farmer could not do it on every 
type of corn land with every kind of 
cow bred to every kind of bull, and on 
the ordinary pasture. With good dual 
purpose cows, with a distinctly beef 
bull, with a good pasture, and with 
good corn silage as insurance against 
drouth, he could grow ten good calves 
(coming in the spring; sucking the 
cows all summer) and with a calf 
creep supplied with corn, he could 
raise these ten calves and have them 
weigh 500 pounds on an average at 
weaning time. These would be worth 
$30 a head to a feeder who knows how 
to feed calves, and would be cheaper 
than two-year-old steers weighing 
1,000 pounds at present prices. 

On land worth $100 an acre, two 
acres to the cow, the interest at 41%4 
per cent would be about $9 per calf. 
The interest on a cow worth $50 at 6 
per cent would be $3. The aging of 
the cow and the insurance would be 
$3 more, and the service of the bull 
$3. For the remaining $12 the cows 
would be kept in small herds on feed 
grown on the farm, for which there 
would be no other market. 

Someone will say: There is no great 
immediate profit in this. Of course 
not. There is, however, great indirect 
profit. First, the land will be improv- 
ing. This method would involve a ro- 
tation, with grass as an element, which 
would be a great advantage. It would 
provide a market for roughness which 
would otherwise be wasted. It will 
also furnish feeders; and they would 
help furnish a home market for corn, 
which would keep it off the exchanges 
and help maintain prices. 

The farmer with 160 acres of land, 
of which five must be deducted for 
roads and ten more for buildings, hog 
pasture and garden, could lay off the 
rest in four fields—one for corn, one 
for winter wheat, one for meadow and 
one for pasture. On the pasture he 
could keep at the first fifteen cows and 
a bull. He could on an average raise 
twelve calves worth from $30 to $35 
each. He could sell a good deal of his 
hay, could once in a while get a crop 
of clover seed worth $20 per acre; and 
in ten years his farm would as well 
be worth $150 an acre as it was worth 
$100 now. 

One hundred thousand farmers do- 
ing this would furnish 1,200,000 feeding 
steers, and that without milking a cow 
except those that have lost their 
calves. They would after four years 
grow as much total corn and total 
wheat as they are growing now; and 
a good deal more in ten years than 





they will grow on these farms under 
present methods. 

This method will in time, if pas- 
tures are properly cared for, enable 
the farmer to carry one-third more 
stock on the same acreage than he 
does now, as well as one-third more 
grain and hay. He will not have a 
greater percentage of interest on his 
investment, for his farm will be worth 
more money. His main profit will be 
in the increased productivity of his 
land, or perhaps we should say, in 
keeping his land from the inevitable 
depreciation, perhaps not in price, but 
in producing power and ultimately in 
the price. 

If landlords who are asking high 
cash rent for pasture for milk cows 
and taking their chances will say to 
these tenants: ae want you to keep 
twenty cows. I will go halvers with 
you, and will give you the pasture free 
at a low price, if you will care for 
these cows and calves, and carry the 
cows through the winter on corn stalks, 
straw and hay, which you can get off 
the land,” they will be making more 
money in the end than they do now. 
They will also be helping to solve the 
feeder problem and get a better mar- 
ket for the corn they have to sell. We 
are taking for granted that they re- 
gard the land as a permanent invest- 
ment. They cannot do any of this with 
just any sort of cows and any sort of a 
bull, nor with just any sort of a ten- 
ant. Neither can it be done with the 
best cows and the best bull on the best 
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pasture, with just any sort of a land- 
lord. This sort of farming demands 


brains and intelligence all around. 
We will discuss the other method 
next week. 





Stomach Worms in Sheep 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT notice that you recommend mov- 
ing sheep from one pasture to another, 
to avoid loss by worms. Is it possible 
by the use of worm remedies to confine 
sheep in a single pasture and avoid 
this loss?” 

Under almost no conditions is the 
keeping of sheep in a single pasture 
throughout the season justified. A few 
stomach worms in sheep may be killed 
by dosing, but it is impossible to keep 
a flock permanently free from this pest 


if the sheep are continually kept in 
one pasture. Moreover, there are oth- 
er worms affecting sheep that spread 
because sheep are Kept on one pasture, 
and which can not be reached by rem- 
edies of any sort. Any man who goes 
into the sheep business to make a long 
time success of it, must be prepared to 
rotate his sheep from one pasture to 
another. Especially is this the case if 
he raises the mutton breeds. The Ram- 
bouillet, the Delaine, and the Merino 
are all less susceptible to worms when 
kept on the same pasture than are the 
mutton breeds. 
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You know how eternally true it is that 


AFARMERNOW-A-DAYS 
IS A BUSINESS MAN! 


and a good one or he’ll be one of the hands 
on another man’s place before he knows it. 
GOOD TIMES tend to make everybody 

be reckless except the good dusiness-farmer. 
Wee! They only make him more careful that he 
gets the limit of INVESTMENT VALUE 
Sor every cent he pays out! 


This strong, keen and paying policy 
leads the shrewdest farmers straight to 
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American Steel 
Fence Posts Cheap- 
er than Wood and 
More Durable. 

Get Catalog. 
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Two 
Great Books Free 


‘B “Making The Farm Pay”. Pay”—a simple 
tye and short treatise on farming, covering 
the things every farmer and his boy 
should know—sent free on request. 
“The Making of Steel”—a complete 
account, simply and clearly presented, 
with many illustrations. This subject 
never before presented in so concise 
amauner. Every farmerand 
his boy should read this. 
Sent free on 
request. 


Pl 


FRANK BAACKES, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire 
/ Company 
4 Chicago New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Denver 


U. S. Steel Products Co.—San Francisco 
Los Angeles, Portland; Seattle 
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Plow Right 


and Protect Your Crops 


The coming season may be dry and 
hot. Better be prepared for droughé in 
caseit doescome. Better see that noair 
spaces are left between topsoil and sub- 
soil, whoever does your plowing. For 
those airspacescufoffthe moisture from 
below and rob you of half your crop. 

You'll have no air spaces if you use 
a Rock Island “C.T.X.”’ Universal Plow. 


It turns each slice clear over, flat and smooth. 
harrowing—leaves the topsoil in close contact with subsoil. 


weg 


Buries all trash. Pulverizes dirtesaves one 
In dry weather, moisture comes 


right up from below, like kerosene comes up your lamp wick. This feeds and saves yourcrops. 
All due to the peculiar corkscrew-itke bottom on the Rock Island “C.T.X.” Universal. This 
patented mouldboard carries the dirt dackward and DOWNWARD, not backward and UP- 


WARD, like all other plows. 
plowing methods. 
how dirt travels. 


Rock Island (C.T_X.) 
Universal Plow 


I A very simple invention, but one that is revolutionizing all 
(Picture A shows Rock Island Universal bottom, and the arrow shows 
Picture B shows ordinary plow bottom, and arrow shows how dirt travels.) 


A Genuine UNIVERSAL Plow 


And the beauty of it is, with this ae you — 
low up any field on your farm. Ta 
icy. Sandy Loam, Mixed Soil, Stubble Fields, oid 
Cornfields, “Meadows, ete., all look alike to the Rock 
Island “'C.T.X."’ Universal. Savesbuyinganewplow , 
or bottom for sax 
It's a Universal plow that does perfect work in all 
cases and leares no air spaces. That's why this plow 
uickly became the sensation of the farm world. 
°° That’ ’s why you'll want it the minute you see it. 
Send a postal now, and we will tell you where you can 
see a “C.T.X.” and price it. You can judge yourself 
and will realize why it’s s0 “uch Setter. 
_Latest Catalog Free 
Tt pictures and describes this most popular plow 
completely. Simply write these vords on post card. 
I am interested in plows, Then add name and 
address and mail card to (013) 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 


396 Second Ave. ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
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The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 


Association 


The annual meeting of the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association was held 
in Des Moines last week, and was 
more largely attended than any of the 
previous nine meetings. Representa- 
tive farmers and stockmen were pres- 
ent from all parts of the state. 

President Sykes in his annual ad- 
dress reviewed the work of the past 
year. At the time of the last annual 
meeting there were two important 
railroad rate cases pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the lowa Railroad Commission, in both 
of which the association was a liti- 
gant on behalf of its members and of 
the stockmen of the state. One of 
these cases was the outgrowth of an 
effort on the part of the railroads to 
discontinue the custom of giving the 
reduction of 25 per cent on the rate 
on feeding cattle; that is, cattle that 
are shipped into the state to be fed. 
This case was before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Hearings 
were held at severai different points 
in the west, and a final hearing and ar- 
gument before the entire commission 
was held at Washington last spring. 
The association was represented in 
this case by Judge Henderson, Com- 
merce Counsel for the state of Iowa, 
and Mr. Sykes, president of the asso- 
ciation. The commission refused to 
permit the advance. In his address, 
Mr. Sykes estimated that this victory 
means a saving to the farmers and 
feeders of Iowa of from $200,000 to 
$300,000 annually. 

The case before the Iowa Railroad 
Commission involving the matter of 
minimum weights on live stock, a mat- 
ter which has been in dispute for a 
great many years, resulted in a deci- 
sion by the commission which was sat- 
isfactory to the stock interests. 

The application for an advance on 
the Iowa rates on live stock, which 
was made by the railroads more than 
a year ago, was not brought to trial 
before the commission, but was dis- 
missed. Mr. Sykes called attention to 
this with the statement that if the 
stock interests had not been organ- 
ized in the form of this association, 
this case would probably have been 
pushed. 

Referring to the live stock move- 
ment, Mr. Sykes said that notwith- 
standing favorable weather conditions, 
freight service on live stock during the 
past year had been most unsatisfac- 
tory. The time made by stock trains 
has been slow, and the accommoda- 
tions for stockmen in the cabooses are 
very bad. These matters will con- 
tinue to have the attention of the of- 
ficers of the association, and it is 
hoped that some improvement may be 
made. Mr. Sykes expressed the hope 
that Iowa stockmen would cooperate 
with the Chicago commission mer- 
chants and buyers in the effort to dis- 
tribute the receipts at Chicago over 
five days of the week instead of con- 
centrating them on Mondays and 
Wednesdays, as has been the custom 
for many years. 

Mr. Sykes urged that a physical 
valuation of railroads should be made, 
and said that until this is done there 
is no scientific, fair way to determine 
the reasonableness of rates on freight 
of all kinds. President Sykes called 
attention to the efforts which are be- 
ing made to place live stock and 
dressed meat upon the free list. He 
insisted that if protection is to be re- 
moved from the farmer’s products, 
then it should be removed from the 
things the farmer buys, and he urged 
Iowa farmers and stockmen to com- 
municate with their members of con- 
gress on this matter. 

Geo. A. Wells presented a paper on 
the moisture in corn. He said corn 
contained never less than 12 per cent 
water, and often as much as 30 per 
cent, and in some seasons the loss 
from this excess was very heavy, both 
to the feeder and to the grain buyer. 
No. 2 corn should never contain more 
than 16 per cent water; No. 3, 19 per 
cent, and No. 4, 22 per cent. Most of 
the corn marketed at this time grades 
No. 3 and No. 4. On January 28th the 
sales at Chicago were on a basis of 
47% cents for corn containing 17 per 
cent moisture, and a deduction of half 
a cent per bushel for each one per 
cent increase of moisture content, 
making 25 per cent moisture corn 


‘present were no surprise. 





worth 42 cents. Feeders should know 
the moisture in the corn they buy, 
and pay accordingly. 

Following Mr. Wells’ talk, Mr, 
Brown explained a simple test for de. 
termining moisture and demonstrated 
its use. 

Professor Evvard told about experi- 
ments with the use of silage at the 
Iowa station. They have been trying 
there to find out just how much silage 
should be fed for the most economical] 
results. Some steers they have been 
feeding on clover hay, corn and cot- 
tonseed meal, with no silage. Others 
they have been feeding both silage 
and clover as roughage, and others 
silage alone. Some they have put on 
a full feed of grain in forty days, while 
others they have taken ninety days to 
put on a full feed of grain. The re- 
sult, of course, was that those steers 
taking ninety days consumed more 
silage. They allowed silage a value of 
$4 a ton, which certainly is high 
enough. Nevertheless, it was found in 
these experiments that the greater the 
amount of silage fed, the larger were 
the profits. The steers fed clover hay 
and roughage without silage made a 
net profit of $17.25. Those fed twenty- 
two pounds -of silage in connection 
with clover hay made a net profit of 
$23.46. The steers receiving the 
smaller amounts of silage made slight- 
ly larger gains, but they were not so 
economical. Results similar to these 
have been secured at many other ex- 
periment stations, and to most of those 
Professor 
Evvard’s statement that silage fed cat- 
tle shrink no more than hay fed cattle 
was news to many of the feeders. The 
method of the Iowa station in prepar- 
ing silage cattle for shipment is to 
substitute timothy hay for the silage 
and oats for one-third of the corn ra- 
tion. Handled in this way, the silage 
fed steers shrunk no more than the 
hay fed. 

Professor Evvard has found that 
cattle can be safely got on a full feed 
of good quality silage in three or four 
days. He has got them to eating 60 
pounds daily within three days. As 
the feeding period advances, he thinks 
it important that the silage be de- 
creased. There is a danger of less 
economical gains if the cattle are al- 
lowed to eat all the silage they want 
to during the last month or two of the 
feeding period. The silage should be 
reduced at this time in order to put 
more finish on. A rather interesting 
statement of Professor Evvard’s was 
that silage increases in value 5 cents 
a ton for each increase of 1 cent per 
bushel in corn. 

The value of cottonseed meal and 
oil meal as supplemental feeds was 
emphasized, experiments at the Iowa, 
Nebraska and Missouri stations being 
quoted. Even when clover or alfalfa 
hay is fed as roughage, it seems to 
pay to feed some of these supplement- 
al feeds. For instance, in one experi- 
ment, they found cottonseed meal add- 
ed to a corn, silage, and clover hay 
ration increased the rate of gain by 
one-half pound daily, and at present 
prices decreased the cost of gain by 
about 1 cent a pound. In an experi- 
ment at the Missouri station, they 
found that oil meal added to the ration 
increased the rate of gain, decreased 
the cost of gain, and increased the 
profit. Comparing cottonseed meal 
with oil meal as a feed for calves with 
clover hay as a roughage and no sil- 
age, they found that oil meal, pound 
for pound, was worth almost twice as 
much as cottonseed meal. With sil- 
age in the ration, cottonseed mea! has 
a proportionately larger value. A num- 
ber of different experiments have led 
Professor Evvard to place the follow- 
ing comparative valuation on tiiese 
two feeds under varying circum- 
stances: For calves with silage as 
roughage, oil meal $35 per ton, «ot 
tonseed meal $30. For yearlings with 
silage as roughage, oil meal $32 per 
ton, cottonseed meal $30. For tw0- 
year-olds with silage as roughage. oil 
meal $30 per ton, cottonseed mea! $30 
per ton (with a slight preference 10f 
the oil meal). For calves with timothy 
hay, or a similar constipating food. a5 
roughage, oil meal $38 per ton, cot 
tonseed meal $30 per ton. For yeal- 
lings with timothy hay as roughase, 
oil meal $34 per ton, cottonseed meal 
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$30 per ton. For two-year-olds, with 
timothy hay as roughage, oil meal $32 
per ton, cottonseed meal $30 per ton. 

There are two main classes of cot- 
tonseed feeding products on the mar- 
ket—the cottonseed meal and the cold 
pressed cake. Cold pressed cake usu- 
ally sells for about $25 a ton, as com- 
pared with cottonseed meal at $30. At 
these prices, experiments at the Ne- 
praska station with 700-pound steers 
indicate that the two feeds are almost 
equally economical, with possibly a 
slight advantage in favor of the cot- 
tonseed meal. 

Is ear corn, shelled corn or ground 
corn best for fattening cattle? Pro- 
fessor Evvard says that both experi- 
ments and practical experience indi- 
cate that ear corn is best during the 
first part of the feeding period, when 
dry hay is the roughage and hogs are 
following. During the latter part of 
the feeding period it may pay to shell. 
Silage often seems to soften the 
mouths of cattle, and for this reason 
it may occasionally pay to grind the 
corn for silage-fed cattle. Grinding as 
a rule, however, seems never to pay 
except when no hogs are following. 

Rex Beresford, beef cattle expert 
for the state of Iowa, told of an in- 
vestigation he has been conducting 
among the feeder cattle states of the 
west. He has written secretaries of 
the boards of agriculture and other 
men who know, and as a result has 
come to the conclusion that there is 
only about 40 per cent as many breed- 
ing beef cattle in these states as there 
was ten to twelve years ago. Irriga- 
tion, sheep and dry farming have been 
responsible for this decrease. Sta- 
tistics prove that the number of beef 
cattle in the United States has de- 
creased from 50,000,000 to 36,000,000 
in the last twelve years. The plain 
conclusion is, of ‘course, that corn belt 
farmers must raise their own feeders. 
Mr. Beresford’s next step was to talk 
with Iowa farmers who have actually 
been raising their own feeders. He 
talked with ninety-seven different men 
in all sections of the state who have 
been raising baby beef. Twenty-four 
of them had definite figures. These 
twenty-four during one year raised 816 
calves. They were born in the spring 
and were sold the next year from the 
first of April to the first of September, 
at from fourteen to eighteen months 
of age, at an average weight of 832 
pounds. The average selling price was 
$8.62 per hundredweight, or a total of 
$69 per calf. The cost of corn for 
these calves was about 60 cents per 
bushel, silage $4 per ton, and clover 
$15—a total cost per calf of about $62, 
leaving a $7 profit. From his observa- 
tion of these twenty-four men, Mr. 
Beresford has come to the conclusion 
that high grade breeding stock is ab- 
solutely necessary, that combined with 
this must be good pasture. Good pas- 
tures are secured by mowing the 
weeds, and if necessary, by disking in 
the spring and sowing grass seed. The 
one other requirement of baby beef 
raising is the erection of a silo. High- 
grade breeding stock, good pasture, 
and a silo should make it possible for 
corn belt farmers to raise baby beef 
at a profit. 

The next question is how to raise 
these baby beeves. The two main 
methods are either to let the calves 
Tun with the cows, or to milk the 
cows and feed the calves skim-milk. 
The first method means that the 
calves will be ready for market at 
from fourteen to eighteen months of 
age. The second method means that 
the calves preferably come in the fall, 
and that they will be ready for mar- 
ket at from twenty to thirty months 
of age. 

Mr. James E, Downing, special agent 
of the Department of Agriculture, pre- 
sented a very interesting paper on 
the subject of ‘Market Weighing of 
Live Stock.” Referring to the meth- 
od used at Chicago, which is to pull 
the cars over an automatic scale at 
the rate of about three cars per min- 
ute, he said it frequently happens that 
the automatic device gets out of or- 
der and gives incorrect results, not- 
Withstanding the care exercised to 
keep it in perfect condition. He said 
that one of the roads which handles 
a very large amount of live stock at 
this point was obliged to haul its 
empty cars back twenty-two miles in 
order to get the net weight of the 
cars, and that upon all of the roads 
there was considerable delay in de- 
livering the animals because of the 
methods of weighing, and that these 





delays very often proved expensive, 
and caused additional shrink. In hot 
weather a short extra delay may cause 
the death of many hogs. In this con- 
nection he said that 27,303 dead hogs, 
valued at $481,000 in round numbers, 
were taken out of the cars at the Chi- 
cago market during the year 1912. It 
is estimated that 10 per cent of the 
dead hogs received at Chicago were 
loaded dead at the point of origin. De- 
ducting this percentage, there were 
still almost $450,000 worth of smoth- 
ered hogs received dead during the 
year 1912. He thought that a better 
system of weighing might help reduce 
this heavy loss. Referring to the sys- 
tem adopted not long since at Omaha 
and some of the other river markets, 
he said that by this system all weigh- 
ing on track scales is abandoned. The 
weights on all shipments are ascer- 
tained by the Western Weighing As- 
sociation, at the accounting office of 
the Stock Yards Company.’ The rail- 
roads convey the stock from the main 
line trains by means of switch en- 
gines immediately upon arrival, and 
the stock is promptly unloaded and 
yarded. When the stock is sold, the 
hoof, or sale weight& are taken and a 
reasonable allowance for “fill” is cal- 
culated. The “fill” is deducted as fol- 
lows: For cattle on the cars less than 
twelve hours, 500 pounds per car; cat- 
tle on the cars over twelve hours, 800 
pounds per car; for single decked 
hogs, 300 pounds, and double decked, 
600 pounds, regardless of the time in 
the cars. No allowance is made for 
fill on sheep. After the freight is fig- 
ured on this basis, the commission 
man takes the slip with car numbers 
and freight charges to the stockyards 
company, where the handling charges 
are added. 

Mr. Downing said that from his ex- 
perience in gathering facts concerning 
live stock shipments, he was satisfied 
that the delay in weighing in the cars, 
and the bumping of the animals due 
to the starting and stopping necessary 
in weighing, were responsible for a 
very considerable shrinkage. The sys- 
tem adopted at South Omaha elimi- 
nates these delays and this extra 
handling of the stock. He thought 
that the system of weighing at Chi- 
cago is the best system of that kind 
that has yet been discovered, but that 
possibly the system adopted at South 
Omaha would prove of ‘distinct advan- 
tage to stock shippers for the reasons 
stated. 


Doctor J. I. Gibson, state veteri- 
narian of Iowa, gave an extended ad- 
dress on hog cholera and other dis- 
eases. He spoke at some length con- 
cerning the use of hog cholera serum, 
and urged the importance of care in 
its manufacture and use. He thought 
the time has come when Iowa should 
take hold of the hog cholera question 
vigorously. The serum should not be 
sent out indiscriminately, but. should 
be used only by men who have had 
experience. He urged the need of au- 
thority to establish quarantine regu- 
lations and control the disease at 
points of outbreak. 


According to the custom established 
some years since, the members of the 
association held a banquet on the 
evening of the first day. This was at- 
tended by about 110 members, and 
addresses were made by Clifford 
Thorne, railroad commissioner; Judge 
Henderson, commerce counsel; Henry 
Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer; 
James C. Davis, Iowa attorney for the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway; 
A. L. Ames, the first president of the 
association; Governor Clarke, and Wm. 
Drury, of Sac county. The banquet 
was a most enjoyable affair. A report 
of the speeches will be published in 
the annual report of the association. 

The sessions on the second day were 
opened by a talk by Mr. Fred Ham- 
mitt, assistant general superintendent 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way, with headquarters at Boone. Mr. 
Hammitt spoke of the efforts of the 
Northwestern to give satisfactory 
stock service, outlined some of the 
difficulties, and expressed the desire 
that farmers and stockmen who feel 
that they have reason to complain 
concerning the service should feel 
free to communicate promptly with 
him. Mr. Hammitt was followed by 
Mr. Whittenton, superintendent of the 
Rock Island lines east of the Mis- 
souri river, whose headquarters are 
at Des Moines. Mr. Whittenton 
talked along the same general lines, 
and following his address was an open 
discussion in which many of the mem- 


This Is the One and Only Furnace Man- 
ufactured Today That Is Absolutely 
Guaranteed To Heat Every Room To 70 


Degrees Even In the 
Coldest Weather 








have a very interesting book about this 
I furnace, Mr. Coal Buyer, and I would 

like to send it to you right away, and 
show you how you can actually save one- 
third on your fuel bill this winter. 


I would like to show you just exactly what 
I have shown thousands of other dissatisfied 
land owners and home-owners. I would like 
to absolutely prove to you that this Winter Chaser 
furnace of mine is the most economical and even heater manufactured today. 


I have been in the furnace manufacturing business now for thirty years and 
have something here to offer you that is really the best thing your money 
can buy in the heating line. There are many reasons why my 


Campbell’s Guaranteed 
Winter Chaser Furnace 


is the biggest saver of coalbills of any heater plate thatit’s the most durable and lasting 
in the world. The large firepot which permits furnace on the market—many of them have 
slowcombustion, is one of the biggest points. been in homes for more than 25 years and are 
The patent heat retainer is another—the fact today giving just as perfect heating as they 
pr lige reamete is gas be = aoe did when they were first installed! 

of the very heavy steel plate is another point wy Winter Chaser cannot possibly freeze 
—the big air chamber is another. and burst. It burns anything—it's the quick- 


These points and many others that I want to est heating furnace on the market today—its 
tell you about personally, make my Winter Proper heating arrangement of pipes is just 
Chaser the biggest saver of dollars andcents Smother item that cuts down on Mr. Coal 
on the coal bills that has ever been manu- Man’s profit—you have pure, sweet, clean, 
factured, and put within the reach of every moist air in every room in the house twenty- 
man’s pocketbook. four hours of every day—you have warm 

floors with every register in the right place, 
But economy js not the only point. My Win- and all in all, the most healthful kind of heat 
ter Chaser is so constructed of 3-16-inch steel that can be produced. 


Just Write Me Today for My Free Book--Learn How 
to Save One-Third of Your Coal Bill! 


Please don’t put this m atter off—don’t overlook such a guaranteed offer as this one of mine. 

ERAnd when I say guaranteed I mean every word of it. I guarantee 
F this Winter Chaser of mine to heat every room in your house 
—whether it be a twelve room mansion, or a three room cot- 
tage—to 70 degrees in even the most severe weather. I guar- 
&\ antee it to produce the cleanest, most perfectly moist heat 
ite for you at the deast possible cost. Just drop me a postal or 
\ letter today asking me for this free book “Twice a Day,” 
and I will send it to you by return mail. It will bea most 
profitable move on your part. Address me personally, 


A. K. CAMPBELL, President 
Campbell Heating Company 
,1203Walnut Street Des Moines, lowa 
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{ Here are a few of the things to look out for 
7 First—See your buggy before you Fifth—Don’t buy a cheap-priced 
buy..- There’s a mighty big difference buggy. It will look shabby ina short 
in buggies. : time, cause heavy repair expense and 
Second—be;sure it is made by a_ go to pieces quickly. A really first- 
manufacturer who has a reputation for class buggy—the Kratzer—costs only 
‘making first-class buggies. a little bit more, looks better, is much 
* Third—Buy of.a dealer you know. easier riding, and stands the wear and 
Fourth—Don’t buy an Eastern- tear because it is built in the West to 
made buggy. ‘They are not built to suit Western conditions, Best—and 
stand the strains of our western roads. cheapest in the end. 


Kratzer Quality Carriages 
Are sold by reliable dealers 


You get the most in buggy beauty and endurance in a Kratzer. All wool broadcloth or genuine 
leather backs and cushions, springs of the finest tempered Cambria steel, tires put on “hot-set’’ by hand, +f 
only the best selected seasoned hickory, drop forged iron reinforcement atevery point of strain, the famous # --:4 
Wilcox all-stee] fifth wheel, every bolt, nut, stick and rod made to last for years. This is the kind of #- 
buggy you want. 


Send this coupon for inside facts @ mH Bm 


We have some very interesting facts on buggies and carriages which you should y 4 Kratzer 
get at once Just mail the coupon and you will receive this information by return y Some Co. 
Carr 1ag’ ) 













mail. Don’t put it off. Send the coupon sow. 


Kratzer Carriage Company 


a 102 W. First Street, 
102 W. First Street Des Moines, lowa @ 


Des Moines, lowa 
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ipated. The members gen- 
erally e:.. ressed the feeling that the 
conference with these two gentlemen 
Was most valuable to all parties. 

Mr. Clifford Thorne, railroad com- 
missioner, addressed the association 
on some of the freight rate problems 
concerning which he has given his at- 
tention during the past year. He was 
followed by Mr. T. W. Tomlinson, sec- 
retary of the National Live Stock As- 
sociation, with headquarters at Den- 
ver, who spoke of the mutual interests 
of the stockmen of the east and west. 

Resolutions were adopted commend- 
ing the work of the officers of the as- 
sociation, calling upon congress to 
enact a law which will require effi- 
cient service on stock trains, both in 
the matter of time and accommoda- 
tions for stockmen; condemning the 
recent advance in commission charges 
at the live stock markets, and urging 
the legislature of lowa to create a 
board or commission to investigate 
and regulate charges prevailing with- 
in the stockyards within the state. 

A special resolution was adopted in 
memory of E. J. Thornberg, of Dallas 
county, Iowa, who died in July, 1912. 
Mr. Thornberg was a charter member 
of the association, was a director dur- 
ing most of its existence, and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

The principal resolutions are as fol- 
lows 

Whereas, the raising and marketing of 
live stock is the one great industry of the 
state of lowa; in fact, the prosperity of 
this state is absolutely dependent on the 
conversion of our corn and forage crops 
into meat; we believe the United States 
is amply able to produce sufficient meat 
food products for local consumption, with 
some for export; and we view with alarm 
any action by congress which will affect 
the prices of our live stock. Iowa farmers 
and’ live stock raisers can not compete 
with the cheaper labor and land of Seuth 
America. Therefore, be it resolved, 

1. That we demand the retention of 
sufficient duties on imports of live stock 
and its products, and al! farm products of 
this country, as will he equal, fair and 
just to the industry which we represent, 
compared to the import duties on other 
products, whether those duties shall be 
levied for the avowed purpose of protec- 
tion or for the avowed purpose of produc- 
ing revenue to run the government. 

2 We condemn as unjust, unfair and 
discriminatory the bill which placed hides 
on the freé list, and demand the restitu- 
tion of same, and declare that we are un- 
alterably opposed to the placing of live 
steck and live steck products, and the 
products of the farm and ranch, on the 
free list. 

3. We appeal to the live stock pro- 
ducing interests and to the agricultural 
interests to unite in opposition to a dis- 
criminatory and unjust system of levying 
import duties, whereby their interests 
will be sacrificed. 

4 We request our 
a resolution urging our senators and con- 
gressmen to oppose any legislation plac- 
ing live stock and meat food products on 
the free list. 


bers pai 


legislature to pass 


Resolved, that we believe the commis- 
sion charges for the sale of live stock, 
which prevailed. previous to the last ad- 
Vance, were amply sufficient to cover the 
cost of said work and a reasonable profit: 
and we condemn as unjust the advance in 
same We urge the legislature of the 
state of Iowa to create a board or 
mission, whose duty it shall be to in- 
vestigate and regulate all charges pre- 
vailing at the public stock yards in this 
state 


com- 


Resolved, that we welcome home to 
Iowa our distinguished citizen, Hon. Jas. 
Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture for 
teen vears. No cabinet officer in the 
history of our nation has contributed so 
Zreatiy to its material prosperity He 
found the Department of Agriculture un- 
organized and _ inefficient He leaves it 
the greatest organization in the world 
for the dissemination of agricultural in- 
formation. His service to the nation can 
not be estimated; and we trust that he 
may live long to enjoy the satisfaction 
which comes from great work greath 
done. 


Six- 


Resolved, that the nate of this great 
Western country demands that there 
should be on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at least one member who is 
thoroughly familiar with our agricultural 
and transportation conditions. There is 
now a vacancy in this commission, and 
we present to Presiient-elect Wilson the 
-~mame of A. Sykes as a gentleman of ex- 
ceptional integrity and ability, who would 
fill this position with absolute fairness 
to all interests. ~His long experience as 
a farmer and stock feeder, his intimate 
knowledge of transportation conditions, 
gathered during the past nine vears of 
his connection with this association, 
corffhined with his experience before the 
commission, make him exceptionally well 
qualified to serve as a member. We most 
earnestiy © ge his appointment. 





we favor an appropria- 
tion by the Iowa legislature of a sum 
sufficiently large to make a physical val- 
uation of one or two typical lines of rail- 
road in Iowa, to the end that we have a 
fair basis for determining the reason- 
ableness of railroad rates. 


Resoived, that 


record of the past 
wisdom of 
which re- 
commerce 


Resolved, that the 
two years amply justifies the 
the efforts of this association 
sulted in the ‘creation of a 
represent the shippers of the 
has rendered most valuable 
shippers of all classes. 


counsel to 
state. He 
service to 


that the state of Iowa should 
laboratory for the manufac- 
cholera serum, and should 
distribution and use at 
of serum not approved by 
authorities 


tesolved, 
establish a 
ture of hog 
provide for its 
cost The 
state or 
should be 


sale 
national 
prohibited. 


scientific 


Iowa feeders buy many west- 
ern cattle and lambs for fattening, and 
are therefore vitally concerned in the 
protection, conservation and development 
of western ranges, and, 

Whereas, we believe 
tion of live stock in the west would be 
increased by proper federal supervision 
and control of the semi-arid grazing lands 
of the west, by lease or otherwise; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, 


Whereas, 


that the produc- 


that we favor federal control 
of the semi-arid unappropriated grazing 
lands of the west under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Agriculture or the 
Department of the Interior. We vigor- 
ously oppose the plan to turn over to 
the different western states the public 
land or national forests within their bor- 
ders, as we believe federal control of 
these lands and natural resources. will 
better safeguard and conserve the inter- 
ests of the nation. 

Resolved, that we demand, in the trans- 
portation of live stock, uniform live stock 
contracts, and that the same shall not 
limit the liability of any carrier to any 
arbitrary valuation of animals which may 
exempt the carrier from liability for 
negligence to any amount less than the 
actual damage sustained. And, be it 
further 

Resolved, that the matter of securing 
such uniform live stock contracts with- 
out such limitation of liability be laid 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to the end of securing the action 
of that tribunal to compe! uniformity in 
such contracts, witMout. the limitation of 
liability to less than the actual damage 
sustained. 

Resolved, as the Chicago Exchange, cr 
Stock Yards Company, has seen fit to 
charge the shippers ten cents per car for 
fire protection, we, as shippers, pay the 
commission firms their price for selling 
our stock and our own fire protection, 
therefore, we demand every commission 
firm should bond itself to the shipper, so 
as to insure full return for all stock 
shipped. We direct our officers to take 
up this matter with the Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange. 

Resolved, that. we approve of no sys- 
tem of taxation which does not impose 
upon every species of property its full 
and equitable share of the burden of 
taxes. 

The officers for the ensuing year 
are: President and organizer, A. 
Sykes, Des Moines; vice-president, R. 
M. Gunn, Buckingham; secretary, H. 
C. Wallace, Des Moines; treasurer, 
Chas. Goodenow, Wall Lake; claims 
attorney, W. C. Strock, Des Moines. 
Directors—First district, J. M. Brock- 
way, Letts; second district, E. D. 
Baird, North English; third district, 
D. Muir, Hampton; fourth district, 
Wm. Larrabee, Jr., Clermont; fifth 
district, C. E. Arney, Marshalltown 
sixth district, Joseph Eisele, Malcom; 
seventh district, W. D. Westcott, Lin- 
den; eighth district, Jerome Smith, 
Corning; ninth district, James Boiler, 
Griswold; tenth district, J. R. Doran, 
Beaver; eleventh district, Wm. Drury, 
Early. Executive committee—A. Sykes, 
Joseph Eisele, H. C. Wallace. 


Orchard and Windbreak for 


Northern lowa 


A northern 
writes: 

“Will you please give a description 
for an orchard and windbreak to be 
set out in northern Iowa? The public 
road runs east and west, south of the 
buildings. We were thinking of using 
some evergreens in the grove. What 
kind would you consider best?” 

This query is so indefinite that we 
must answer it in a general way. First, 
as to the windbreak to protect this or- 
chard—we would put it on the south 
and west side, for it is from these di- 
rections that the wind damaging or- 





Iowa correspondent 


Have a roof that needs no care 
Lay Genasco, and end your leaks and “mends” 
It is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt—the per- 
fect everlasting waterproofer of Nature. . 


Genasco 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


is armored with the natural life-preserving oils 
that give lasting resistance to all kinds of 


weather. 


Ask your dealer for Genaseo. Guaranteed. Every roll of smooth surface 
Genasco contains Kant-leak Kleets which make seams watertight without cement, 
Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 











Good Crops of Oats were Formerly the Rule; 
Now a Good Crop is the Exception. 


One reason is starvation—the lack of the right kinds of 
plant food in the right form, available at the right time. 
The result is weak “plants that grow slowly, yield light, 
chaffy grain and fall an easy prey to rust, blight and insects 


has been shown to greatly decrease the liability of the small 
grains to attacks of rust. as well as lodging because of weak 
straw. Be sure that your oats fertilizer contains 6 to 8 per cent, 
Potash. Ask your dealer to carry such brands, or Potash Salts, to 
enable you to bring the brands up to this standard. 


Tfhe wll mat, wewrll sell you Potash m any amount 
Stroma 200-pound bagup. Write for prices and for free 
book on ferteltser formulas and how to adjust them, 
GERMAN KALI WORKS Inc. 
<7 Deoohens New | York Monadnock Block, Chicago, 
tral = nk & Trust Biég., Savannah 
Empire Bidg., San Francisco 








Send us your name and address (no money) and we will mail you a 


this Razor to yo D’Arcy’s Vulcan Razor. Shave with it for 30 days. If, af the end of 
wthat time, you're satisfied it’s the best razor you ever put to your face send 

us $1.75. If not, send back the razor and there will be no charge. 

Over 80,000 Vulcan Razors mailed out is your assurance that you’re not wasting 


time in trying it. This special introductory offer ave M 
expires June 15—it is made only to start Vulcan users Get Our Catalog and Save vissnatl 
in new sections of the country—after above date, positively, | — Tock bottom prices on strops, bones, razors, knives, 
cash must accompany order. Tell us if your beard is hard, brushes, shears, watches, jewelry, Pipes, fountain pens 
—72 big pages, illustrating and describing hundreds of 


medium or soft, whether you want a wide, medium or nar- Z u r t 

row blade—a round or square weit and we will select just | Cutlery bargains. Gives shaving instructions—tells 
the razor for you™remembe no money. you bow to strop and bone your razor. Send for it 
JOHN D’ARCY CO.. free) whether you order razor or not. It’s free. 


‘Dest. 96 St. Louis, Mo. 
chard trees comes. Excellent ever- 
greens to plant in such a windbreak 
are the Austrian Pine and Norway 
Spruce. The white pine is splendid, 








We presume that our correspond- 
ent’s orchard will consist mainly of 
apple trees. We would suggest that 
he plant them about thirty-five feet 
but is a slower grower. Twelve feet | apart. Following are good varieties 
is a good distance apart to plant pines | for northern Iowa: Wealthy, Duchess 
for a windbreak. We would plant two | of Oldenburg, Okabena, Patten’s 
or three rows, alternating the trees | Greening, Malinda, Rall’s Genet, Sa- 
so as to break the joints, lome, Windsor, and Black Annette..: 
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‘White Grubs in Corn Land 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

Is there any danger of grub worms 
taking the corn next year in an old 
fieid where they were numerous last 
year and did quite a bit of damage?” 

The red-headed, fat, white grub, 
about an inch tong, is common in old 
pastures. Damage done by them is 
especially noticed when old pastures 
are plowed up and put into corn or 
other cultivated crop. They eat off the 
roots, causing the plants to wilt and 
sometimes die. In the fall, the grubs 
change into a resting form, and the 
next spring come out as common May 
beetles, or June bugs, those big, brown, 
awkward beetles so often seen blunder- 
ing around the lights in the spring. 
They eat the leaves of trees, mate and 
lay their eggs on grass ground, occa- 
sionally on corn ground. These eggs 
hatch into small white grubs, which 
take at least two seasons to mature. It 
is often noticed that corn is bothered 
the second year from grass by grubs. 
The reason in these cases is supposed 
to be that the grubs coming from eggs 
laid on grass land two years previously 
are just coming to maturity. 

About the only safeguard egainst 
white grubs seems to be not to leave 
land down to grass so long that it be- 
comes badly infested. If such land 
must be planted to corn, it should be 
fall plowed, and if practical special 
inducements should be given to chick- 
ens, hogs and bird. to pick up the 
grubs. The Illinois state entomologist 
reports turning hogs in on a corn field 
infested with grubs, and finding by 
actual count that they consumed from 
86 to 99 per cent of the grubs in the 
field. 

Shall our correspondent plant corn 
on his field infested with grubs last 
year? Probably it will be all right for 
him to do so, but he should work the 
ground up into a first-class seed bed, 
and thus enable the young plants to 
withstand possible attacks from grubs 
or other insects. 





Sows and Fatteniug 
ogs Separately 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have seventy-five head of hogs, 
twenty of which I wish to keep for 
brood sows; the rest of them I shall 
market. I should like to know if I 
should separate them and feed the 
sows on lighter rations. All of these 
pigs are young, Weighing from 150 to 
200 pounds. I am feeding them corn 
only.” 

sy all means the brood sows should 
be separated from the fattening hogs, 
and should receive a slightly different 
ration. For the average 200-pound gilt 
during the winter a mixture of twelve 
parts of ear corn and one part of tank- 
age or meat meal is excellent. Of 
such a mixture the average sow will 
eat daily about four pounds. 

The cheapest and best feed for the 
fattening hog may be corn alone (al- 
though we doubt it). But brood sows 
should be fed something in addition to 
corn, even though corn is selling for 
less than 35 cents a bushel, and mill 
feed or tankage is selling as high as 
$50 per ton. It does not pay to con- 
sider too closely the cost of feed when 
handling brood sows. At the Iowa 
station two years ago, when corn was 
selling for 40 cents a bushel, and meat 
meal was $2.50 per hundred, they 
found that with a corn alone ration it 
cost, to produce pigs at birth, 29 cents 
each, while with a corn and meat meal 
ration it cost from 7 to 12 cents each. 
The pigs coming from gilts which had 
received corn and meat meal were far 
Stronger than those farrowed by sows 
getting corn alone. 


a 





Corn Husker Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

1 note in your issue of January 14th 
a query regarding a corn pitker and 
husker. We have used one throughout 
four years, in standing corn. The fall 
of 1911 the corn was down too bad to 
use it profitably, but will say that it 
will pick up as much corn as a corn 
binder will, and I think better, but if it 
leans out, where the horses walk over 
it, it knocks. off too much. With the 
corn standing up as it did with us, and 
the weather as favorable as last fall, 
We liked the work of the picker. 

Three men can run it, no matter how 
heavy the eorn,-for it can -pick corn 





going 75 or 80 bushels per acre as 
quickly as corn going 35 or 40 bushels, 
but it will pull heavier, as it has more 
fodder to handle. 

The three of us would pick from 40 
to 72 rows, 80 rods long, a day. Quot- 
ing from my diary, we picked 70 acres 
in twelve and one-half days’ actual 
running time. We pulled the picker 
out of the shed on November ist, and 
put it back on the 25th. We had some 
breakage, but that is to be expected 
when one is running machinery of all 
kinds. We had several days of rain, 
and helped the neighbors shred fodder 
five days. 


Some may ask: How about mud? 





Well, we have not stopped for mud, but 
it pulls heavy, especially in heavy corn. 

When a picker is used, will have 
all down rows instead of -half, but 
the feed is all in the field; ut that part 
of it has not bothered us in the least. 

I would not recommend the use of 
a corn picker if you do not have hogs 
or hog tight fences, for there is some 
shelled corn left by the snapping rolls, 
especially when the corn goes through 
in bunches. But the shelled corn from 
the husking rolls is cleaned and put 
in the wagon. 

We use six horses on the picker, and 
two wagons to haul the corn to the 
crib; but when they perfect the pick- 





ers, they will be pulled by about, three 
or four horses, and the machine run 
by a gasoline engine. 

In conclusion, will say that the corn 
is husked about the same as a. shred- 
der will do the work. If it is a trifle 
damp, the better it will husk it. On 
high priced land and low priced corn, 
and 5 cents a bushel for picking it, we 
have to figure some way of cheapening 
production. 

We have never kept an actual ac- 
count of the saving, but we are satis- 
fied that it has paid us to use the 
picker. 

H. C. SCOTT. 

Illinois. 


























iIR&V “Triumph” 





Popular Farm Power 
Develop even more than rated horse- 
wer. 





Easily started, smooth-running, depend- 
able. Economical in use of fuel. 
4) Speed easily increased or decreased. 





Gasolene Engines | 





i Best type of magneto on the market. 
f | Portable and stationary engines. 





Light 
Well Built 





R & V “Triumph” Engines can be’ fur- 


cooling system. ‘This cooling system 
away with tank, pump, piping and fittings, 
| making a neat, compact.engine noted for its 
good .working qualities. No air 
engine troubles to contend with. 
tells you 


oe Letting Gasolene Do It S727 


‘SY the convenience and money-saving 





points of a gasolene engine. Get 
this k and see how you can 

make your work easier. Lower 

left-hand 
ment tells you how “‘to get 
these books.” 
















therefore, only flexible harrow built. Spring- 
pressure secures greater penetrating power 4 
and more thorough cultivation. Instant 


I) to keep all dises cutting an even depth. 
it] High, solid steel gang frames make it extra 
if) stiff and strong, and give extra clearance. 


Bigger Crops from Better 


Tells you how to pre- 
Seed Beds pare Jour seed beds 


for a bigger and better crop | 

yield. You'll profit by reading 

this interesting little booklet. 

Lower left-hand corner of ad. 
tells you how “to get these 
books.” 

















How to Use Them : 


Illustrates and de- 
scribes the most com- 
plete line of farm 
implements. Tells | 
how to adjust and 
use them under 
varying condi- 
tions It has a 
practical ency- 
clopedia for 
the farm, and 















lars to you. |) 
Write to at once 
To Get These Books seating which books 


Farm Implements and How to Use Them” 
_ ask us for Package No. X -29, 












nished in sizes 1 to 12-hp., with the hopper- i 
oes =P! 


corner of advertise- 1 


Is the only spring-pressure harrow, and, | 


leveling for all conditions enables operator 4 


fs worth dol- |} 


you want, and they will be mailed free. To [§ 
to be sure that you get a copy of “Better | 
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Davenport 


There is a wagon made that is 
stronger, more durable and of lighter 
draft than any other. This wagon is 


Built Like a Bridge 

Entirely of steel I-beams, channels 
and angles, solidly held together with 
large steel rivets, put in hot under great 
pressure. 

Like the steel railway bridge, it is 
constructed for hardest lifetime service. 
Strong and durable. 

Each front gear and each rear gear is 
practically one solid piece that can not 
come loose or apart. 


Steel Wheels 


This wagon has steel wheels that are 
trussed and made with a tension, the 
strongest known wheel construction. 


Every spoke is staggered and forged hot intg the tire. 
Regardless as to whether the spoke is at the top, side or bottom of the wheel, it always car- 
ries its share of the load. Wheels on a Davenport wagon will stand up and work indefinitely. 


Roller Bearings 

That roller bearings reduce draft is generally conceded. Of the various styles, the 

straight roller bearing is the simplest and most suc: 
For this wagon, the straight roller bearing is especially adapted. . ; 

Consequently, as this wagon is equipped with 


The spindles and hubs are straight. 
straight roller bearings, it is of light draft. 
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Potato Planter | 
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The Leading Potato Planter in 
All Potato Growing Sections 
Accuracy in a Potato Planter is the 
prime essential. This is found in the 
Aspinwall Planter—a machine that is 
staunchly built, will do good work and is 
easily handled. 


CONVENIENTLY OPERATED 


Both feed and coverer tension are regue 
lated from the seat. No removal of bolts— 
— turning the thumbscrew does the 
wor 

All parts are thrown in and out of gear 
automatically when lowering the plow for 
work or raising it at the end of each row. 

This machine plants a greater range of 
geed, as to size and shape, does it easier 
and with less frietion and wear, than any 
planter of its kind. 


DOUBLE ROW PLANTER 

A double row machine is made with 
extra large hopper capacity. 

Either single or double row planters may 
be equipped with fertilizer attachment. i 

The Aspinwall is absolutely the only 
machine that will plant potatoes of any 
size without adjustments. 


- The Potate Suggestions from those ; 
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making a study of the 
crop. How to rid the plant of in- 

\ sects; how to plant potatoes; the 
care of the crop, and how to dig 

\ them. You will find it a great 
\ help in making your potato 

crop. Lower left-hand corner 

rt of ad. tells you how “‘to get 
these books.” 
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When the Going is Hard 


ing little booklet on the w: 
It contains twenty-six of the 
cles on wa; 
See lower 
vertisement for how “to get these books.” 
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They are practically everlasting. 


is the title of 
an intereat- 
on question. 
best arti- 
ns that have been written, 
eft-hand corner of this ad- 
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Dunham Roller-Bearing 
Land Rollers and Pulverizers 





Dunham Land Rollers, Packers, Pulveriz- | 
ers, and Sub-Surface Packers. are made for | 
every purpose and all soil conditions. Only } 
first-class material enters into their construc- | 
tion and they do good work even under the | 
most adverse conditions. 4 

Light Draft—Roller Bearings 4 

The Dunham Pulverizers, Packezs and jj 
Rollers are the only ones today equipped my 
with Roller Bearings, The bearings revolve j 
in the end braeket casting and the axle in ‘J 
turn revolves within the bearing. ‘All bear- 
eS with hard cups. 

irt proof caps fit snugly into the shoulder 
on the end bracket cast; completely | 
covering the end of the e and making |} 
the roller bearing construction absolutely | 
dirt-proof. Do Good Work 

‘Dunham Land Rollers and Pulverizers | 
will break up the lumps, smooth off the field | 








and give a perfeet foundation for a full even 
growing crop. - 
Abso- 
lutely 







Runs 44 per cent 
easier than others 


proof 
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Roller Bearing Construction 


The Roller Bearin bo 
g book 
that will be a great help to ~ 
you in preparing your land for 7 
seed this spring. It contains 
suggestions from experien 
men on the proper prepara- 
— of the ~ a - " e seed, 
and you wi ofit by get- 
ting this al 9g Lower . 
left-hand corner of ad. tells ‘\\ 
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OU. ZNS LABOR SAVING 








br 


Tickles the 
“Mg Boy because it} 
makes a man of 
him—enables him to doa 
man’s work with ease. 


You clean your barn with half 
the efforf in half the time. The 


LOUDEN CARRIER 


makes this heavy job fun for the boy. 
Curves and switches take the carrier to 
any part of the barn. The cost is small, 
It'samoncy making investment in any size 
stable. Send for Catalogs. Ask your 
dealer about the LOUDE CARRIER. 
+} BARN PLANS FREE 
If you expect to build or 
remodel a barn our Architectural 
Department will work your ideas 
into a real plan without cost or 
obligation to you. Tell us the 
number and kind of stock you 
wish to stable and give other 
information. We may be abie to 
save you a good many doliars. 

We manufacture every equip- 
ment for Dairy, Horse and Hog 

barns, and hay unloading tools. % 


























National Rotary Harrows for Plows 


It will surprise you to know the low price that 
we are quoting the first 10 farmers tn each town- 
ship on our famous Rotary Harrows for Plows to 
quickly introduce them. We refund the purchase 
price and pay freight charges if not satisfactory. 

75,000 fn use and sales doubling each season. 

Pays for itself on first five acres plowed. 

Guaranteed to increase yield 20 per cent 

The new way of harrowing as you plow proved 
to the farmers last season that it saves time, labor 
and money in preparing the seed-bed. Write us toe 
day for special introductory prices and circular, 


NATIONAL HARROW CO., Le Roy, fl. 














“THE SPREADER THAT SPREADS” 


The Robinson Seville 


Tracks 
A light, 


Don't buy a spreader before you learn what we 
ean sell you. A large illustrated folder describing 
this spreader, free. Send for one teday. 
ROBINSON SPREADER CO., 25 Ceucord St., Vinton, fa. 


The manure spreader that will suit you. 
marrow, spreads wide, and is well made. 
low, handy, two-horse machine. 





a vsding you send name first. 


"Grinnell Work 
\-Auto Gloves 


be outwear two to four poires of or 
@ dinary eather gloves. Sexi. 
“eae os R 


te Glad to 


Ricker Mfg. Co. s2.25ri3: 


Washable. Pric s mode 
les of leather. Send your “Bes r” 
send any glove on approval io 





Bc ~s’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 




















farm animais—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
Or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we bope be will write us. 


Hay -Plants 


(Continued from last week) 








Were you able to decide from what 
i told you last week about sorghum, 
cowpeas, etc., which one of these crops 
would furnish you the most feed at the 
least cost? Of course you could net, 
for you did not know the cost of seed, 
the expense of handling, the yield, or 
how stock like the hay from these dif- 
ferent plants. To produce any of these 
crops except possibly the oat and pea 
crop, the ground must be plowed and 
harrowed until a good seed bed has 
been prepared. The expense of the 
seed varies greatly, but the cost of 
putting in the seed is about the same. 
Mowing, raking, hauling in, etc., are 
about the same for all of these crops, 
except corn. Rent would, of course, 
be the same. Do you see what I am 
getting at? I have made an estimate 
on all of these different points, and 
find that the cost of raising an acre of 
any one of these crops, expense of 
seed not considered, is about $10. The 
seed expense varies. For millet, at 
present prices, it is about $1.40 per 
acre; for sorghum, $3.50; for corn, 
about 60 cents; for oats and peas, 
about $4; for cowpeas, about $3.60, and 
for soy beans, about $3.75. So you see 
that we have the total acreage expense 
varying from about $11.40 for millet 
to $14 for oats and peas. You know, 
of course, that figures like these aré 
only estimates, and that they will vary 
under different conditions. But just 
the same, they will give you a general 
idea of the expense of growing the dif- 
ferent crops. 

What do you get in return for the 
expense? Oat and pea hay is fine feed, 
having about the same value as clover 
hay. All kinds of stock like it, and do 
splendidly on it. It is an especially 
good horse feed, and a fine milk pro- 
ducer. The same thing may be said 
for cowpeas and soy beans, although 
sometimes they are put up too dry and 
are a little dusty for horses. These 
three hays make better feed than any 
of the others, because they are so rich 
in muscle builders. When hays like 
these are fed, you need to buy but 
very little of such feeds as oil meal, 
bran, cottonseed meal, etc. 

Sorghum hay is fine feed, being espe- 
cially well liked because of its sweet- 
ness. So far as possible, it should be 
fed out during the first half of the win- 
ter, for it is likely to sour in February 
and March. 

Millet is rich in feed materials, but 
for some reason occasionally causes 
digestive trouble. Especially is it like- 
ly to cause trouble when fed in large 
amounts to horses. Generally it is all 
right, but an eye should always be 
kept open for trouble when millet is 
being fed as the only roughage. We 
don’t want to discourage millet grow- 
ing. for millet is really a fine crop 
under many conditions. 

Corn planted thick and cut a little 
early for fodder makes fine feed, be- 
ing almost as good, pound for pound, 
as millet and sorghum hay. 

It is hard to say What an average 
yield of these different hay plants 
would be, but in order to give you an 
idea, I will say that under average con- 
ditions, I would expect a yield peracre 
of about three tons of millet, five tons 
of sorghum, five tons of corn fodder, 
three tons of oat and pea hay, one and 
a half tons of cowpea hay, and two 
tons of soy bean hay. But really, the 
yield in tons doesn’t tell you anything. 
What you are after in growing any 
feed is to get feeding material which 
will put flesh on your animals. The 
things you are after are muscle build- 
ers and fat formers, and the plant that 
will give you the most muscle build- 
ers and fat formers per acre at the 
least expense is the one you want. 

An average acre of millet will yield 
about 180 pounds of digestible muscle 
builder and 2,400 pounds of fat form- 
ers. The figures for sorghum are 210 
and 3,500; for corn they are 240 and 
3,600; 
yield 220 pounds.of muscle builders 


an acre of oats and peas should’ 





and 1,300 pounds of the fat formers, 
while the figures for cowpeas are 230 
and 1,100, as compared with 380 and 
1,500 for soy beans. In order that we 
may have our figures complete, I am 
going to put some other plants down 
here, too. From an acre of alfalfa, I 
would expect to get about 500 pounds 
of muscle builders and 2,000 pounds of 
fat formers. An acre of clover should 
run about 250 pounds of muscle build- 
ers and 1,500 pounds of fat formers. 
An acre yield of timothy would con- 
tain about 100 pounds of muscle build- 
ers and 1,600 pounds of fat formers. 
This is assuming that alfalfa yields 
3 tons to the acre, clover 1.75 tons, 
and timothy 1.5 tons. Corn silage that 
yields 10 tons to the acre produces 
about 250 pounds of mué&cle builders 
and 3,200 pounds of fat formers. 

Do you see what we are getting at? 
We want to find what crop gives mus- 
cle builders and fat formers at the 
least expense. We have the average 
acre expense of millet, sorghum, corn 
fodder, oats and peas, cowpeas, and 
soy beans. We will assume that the 
acre cost of alfalfa is $12, clover $7.50, 
timothy $7.50, and silage $25 (these 
expenses are high, but they are good 
enough for the sake of comparison). 
Now, dividing the acre cost of the dif- 
ferent crops by the food materials pro- 
duced, we get this table as a result: 


COST OF A POUND OF DIGESTIBLE 
MUSCLE BUILDERS AND FAT 
FORMERS IN DIFFERENT HAY 
AND FORAGE CROPS. 








Kind of Plant. 


muscle builder 


(cents). 
fat former 


(cents). 





‘ Cost of pound of 
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Oats and peas 
Millet 


Corn fodder 
Corn silage 
Cowpea hay 
Soy beans 
Alfalfa 
Clover 
Timothy | 








This table will suggest to you in a 
general way the best crop to grow, but 
don’t rely too much upon it. For in- 
stance, this table would make out mil- 
let to be just as good a crop as sor- 
ghum, whereas, I think that sorghum, 
because of its greater palatability, is 
better for most corn belt farmers than 
millet. This table would give corn fod- 
der a much higher value than corn sil- 
age. Corn fodder does furnish muscle 
builders and fat formers more cheaply 
than corn silage, but corn silage, be- 





cause it is more palatable and more 
convenient to feed, should be used on 
many farms rather than corn fodder, 
Do you notice how cheaply alfalfa and 
clover hay furnish both the muscle 
builders and the heat and fat formers? 
These plants are the ones to furnish 
hay. Do not depend on the others any 
more than you have to, but when you 
find yourself running short of clover or 
alfalfa meadow, you by all means 
should sow oats and peas, millet, sor. 
ghum, cowpeas or soy beans. 


Millet Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I was short of hay last year, so I 
sowed a piece of land to millet, and 
had a very heavy crop. I would like 
to know the feeding value of good mil- 
let, cut before the seed forms. How 
does it compare with timothy, cut as 
the second blossom was coming on, as 
feed for milk cows and young stock? 
Is it as good as oat hay cut in the milk 
stage? Is millet hard on land if it ig 
cut before it has formed seed?” 

The feeding experts say that in 100 
pounds of millet hay a dairy cow can 
find about three pounds of muscle 
builders and forty-four units of en- 
ergy, as compared with two pounds of 
muscle builders and thirty-three units 
of energy in timothy, and 2.6 pounds 
of muscle builders and 26.97 units of 
energy in oat hay. It would seem, 
therefore, that these three roughages 
are very similar in feeding value. We 
would .not make any distinction be- 
tween them, because there is so much 
local variation in quality. Everything 
considered, we would be inclined to 
give a slight preference to the oat hay 
over both the millet and the timothy. 
There seems to be something about 
millet which keeps it from giving as 
good results as the analyses would in- 
dicate, and especially is this true if 
seed is in the hay. As feed for young 
stock and dairy cows, all three of the 
roughages mentioned are too much 
lacking in muscle building material to 
produce the best results. Clover or 
alfalfa hay should be fed in connec- 
tion with these roughages, or else 
such feeds as oil meal and bran should 
be added to the grain ration. 

We would consider a crop of millet 
cut for hay before the seed formed as 
almost, but not quite, as hard on the 
land as an ordinary corn crop. When- 
ever large amounts of feed’ of any 
sort are taken from the land, it must 
be figured that the fertility of the soil 
is being decreased unless manure is 
used. This millet would have taken 
slightly more material from the land 
if the seed had been allowed to ma- 
ture. But most of the nutrients nec- 
essary to form seed were already in 
the plant at the time of cutting. 








It?s The 
Stone That Grinds, 


NOT THE FRAME. 
You get the stone that grinds in Cleveland Grindstones, 


eve 


grinding. Do not be misled by the term *‘ 
It is only a name given to any sandstone 


by some competitors. 


one of which is specially selected for general or farm 


‘Berea Grit,” as used 


of Berea geological age. It does not refer to grinding quality for 


general or farm usc. 
for 60 years 


We own the original Berea Stone Quarry, 
as supplying thestandard stone for grindstones. 


CLEVELAND 
GRINDSTONES 


Every stone is specially selected by expert quarrymen who 
have made the judging of grindstones their life work. 


All Cleveland Grindstones bear the 
come from 


Write for atin 


trade mark shewn below. 
m our Huron and Berea 


arm use. 


“Sharp Tools Pay Big,** 


and send for the reme of (# dealer near 


you who handle. 





THE CLEVELAND STONE CQ. 
636 Hickox Bidg. 


Sharpen it ona 
CLEVELAND 
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[ Feeding Questions | 
A Heavy Hog Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“January 1st I bought thirty head of 
hogs averaging 19244 pounds. They 
have been doing nicely and my neigh- 
pors say that I have been making ex- 
cellent gains. I am feeding an aver- 
age of about nine bushel basketfuls of 
ear corn daily. ‘This corn is of good 
quality and the hogs are getting all of 
it that they will eat. I feed three 
times daily. At sunrise, at noon, and 
at four o’clock. I also give a slop three 
times a day, mixing red dog fleur, oil 
meal and salt ‘in a proportion of eight 
pounds of the flour and two pounds of 
the meal, twenty-five gallons of water, 
and one and one-half pounds of salt. 
I give these amounts three times daily, 
the daily expense of the slop for thirty 
hogs being forty-eight cents. I take 
the mill stuff out to the barrel, pour 
two pails of cold water in: the barrel, 
and then put in the mill feed and stir 
thoroughly. I heat three pails :of ‘wa- 
ter to boiling point in a* boiler and 
pour that on the other and stir thor- 
oughly. Then I put in cold water, milk 
or swill to cool down to a nice warm 
temperature. Please give me your 
judgment on my method of hog feed- 
ing. 

These hogs must have been large 
framed and thin in order to consume 
such large quantities of feed. From 
our correspondent’s figures we judge 
that the average hog is consuming 
daily the equivalent of eleven pounds 
of shelied corn, .8 pound of red dog 
flour, and .2 pound of oil meal. This 
is half again as much as the ordinary 
200-pound hog requires to put on eco- 
nomical gains. Our correspondent may 
be justified in feeding so heavily, but 
we would advise him to go a little 
slow in increasing the feed. The aim 
should be to feed these hogs all they 
will clean up quickly and yet be 
hunery. 

With corn at 35 cents a bushel, there 
are very few cheaper rations for fat- 
tening hogs than corn alone. It may 
pay our correspondent to use a slop of 
red dog flour and oil meal, but with 
the prices he quotes we doubt it. 
With 200-pound hogs there is a big 
question in our minds as to whether 
or not it pays to use the slop with corn 





at less than 40 cents a bushel. If we 
were using any feed in addition to 
corn we would favor tankage. A third 


of a pound of tankage added to the 
daily ration of each hog will increase 
the rate of gain, and it may possibly 
decrease the cost of gain. (There is 
about an even chance of the cost of 
gain being decreased by the addition 
of tankage when corn is under 40 cents 
a bushel.) Red dog flour at $30.00 per 
ton is too expensive to feed to hogs 
except for the sake of palatability. It 
makes a nice slop but is an expensive 
source of both the muscle builders and 
the fat formers. Oil meal at $35.00 per 
ton is a fairly economical source of 
muscle building material, but is not so 
good as tankage. 

Everything considered, our corre- 
spondent is feeding a good ration and 
should secure fairly economical gains. 





Steer Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am wintering a load of steers; I 
have sheaf oats, corn and corn silage. 
Can | get a balanced ration out of 
these feeds? If so, please state the 
Proportions of each?” 

It is impossible to make a balanced 
ration out of sheaf oats, corn and corn 
Silage. All of these feeds are rich in 
units of energy, but poor in muscle- 
building material. It is possible to 
keep animals in good health on a ra- 
tion made of these feeds, but they will 
hot use their feed in the most econom- 
ical manner, or make rapid gains. In 
order to secure a balanced ration for 
these steers, alfalfa hay, clover hay, 
oil meal or cottonseed meal, in 
amounts of four or five pounds of hay, 
or one or two pounds of meal, should 
be fed per steer daily. Our correspond- 
ent is “wintering his steers.” By that 
18 Meant that he is not intending to 
Put any large gains on them. It may 
‘€, undor these conditions, that it will 
ca Pay him to buy such feeds as al- 
lalfa, clover, oil meal, or cottonseed 
"eal. Perhaps it is his idea just to 





keep the steers over the winter at the 
least cost possible, and fatten them 
out later. Under such conditions, he 
might be warranted in feeding an un- 
balanced ration. By feeding a ration 
of corn, corn silage and sheaf oats 
this winter, our correspondent will be 
able to secure a larger gain on grass 
next summer than if he had added 
some muscle building feed such as al- 
falfa hay, clover hay, oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal, this winter. This larger 
gain-on grass will not counterbalance 
increased gains which would have re- 
sulted from feeding a balanced ration, 
but, nevertheless, it sometimes hap- 
pens that it pays to feed certain class- 
es of animals during the winter a ra- 
tion which is more or less unbalanced. 
The feeder, knowing the local prices 
of feed and the condition of his ani- 
mals, as well as his pasture, must de- 
cide on the best plan to follow. 





Fattening Mule Ration 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT. have a bunch of six and seven- 
yeartold mules which I intend to fat- 
ten. What is the best ration to give 
them? ’I have cowpea hay at $12 a 
ton, timothy hay at $18 a ton, and clo- 
ver hay at $16 a ton. I have good 
ear corn at 45 cents a bushel. I would 
like to fatten these mules as quickly 
as possible. How long would it take 
them to get fat? I want their coats 
of hair to get in good shape. They 
have long hair, which looks a little 
rough now.” 

If the cowpea hay is of good quality, 
the cheapest fattening ration for these 
mules will be cowpea hay and ear 
corn. As an average daily ration dur- 
ing the fattening period, the mules 
will probably consume about one pound 
of grain and one pound of hay for each 





100 pounds of live weight. If the 
cowpea hay is not of the best quality, 
clover hay should be used. Timothy 
hay at $18 per ton is entirely too ex- 
pensive to feed to fattening mules un- 
less the bowels become very loose. In 
connection with the ear corn, it will 
probably pay to feed a pound or two 
of oil meal to each fattening mule 
daily. The oil meal will not only in- 
crease the rate of gain, but will help 
in the forming of a glossy coat. Of 
course it is impossible to make an in- 
telligent guess as to how long it will 
take to fatten these mules unless one 
sees them. If they are in ordinary 
flesh at present, and our correspond- 
ent is a good feeder, it will probably 
take about 100 days to put them in 
good condition to market. 


Prepared Hog Feed vs. Shorts 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“How much is sugar hog feed worth 
which analyzes 18 per cent protein, 
3% per cent fat, 12 per cent crude 
fiber, and 4114 per cent carbohydrates? 
I want to feed this to some fall shotes 
weighing about 100 pounds each. The 
feed seems to be very palatable. I 
am thinking of feeding it in connec- 
tion with tankage and shorts. Tank- 
age is worth $47 per ton, shorts $21 
per ton, and corn 45 cents per bushel.” 

The composition of this feed is very 
similar to that of shorts. It is slightly 
richer in protein, but is not quite so 
rich in the fats and carbohydrates. 
Unless it were extremely palatable, and 
could be had for the same price as 
shorts, or less, we would prefer shorts. 
With 60 per cent tankage at $47 per 
ton, this prepared feed, considered 
only on the basis of the percentage of 
protein, should be worth 72 cents per 
hundred, as compared with 66 cents 
per hundred for shorts. With corn at 





| 45 cents per bushel, and considering 


the value of feed as based only on 
carbohydrates and fats, the prepared 
feed would be worth about 50 cents 
per hundred as compared with 70 cents 
for shorts. No doubt, on account of 
its palatability, the prepared feed has 
a slight value not indicated by its 
analysis, 





Calf Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of feeding alfal- 
fa meal to calves that are small and 
poor? In what quantities per head 
would you feed? They get all the clo- 
ver and timothy hay they can eat. 
They get about five pounds of oats 
and corn mixed. Would you advise 
feeding them oil meal? How much 
oil meal would you feed? ‘They will 
weigh about 300 pounds each.” 

Five pounds of oats and corn daily 
to a 300-pound calf is a big feed. To 
the average calf kept for breeding or 
milking purposes, we would not feed 
more than three pounds of grain. For 
the ordinary calf an average daily ra- 
tion of fourteen pounds of hay, one 
and one-fourth pounds of corn, one 
and one-fourth pounds of oats, and a 
half pound of oil meal is excellent. Of 
course, if the hay is of poor quality, 
it may be necessary to feed the calves 
a larger proportion of grain in order to. 
keep them growing. 

Alfalfa meal is good feed for calves, 
being about equal, pound for pound, to 
bran. Like bran; alfalfa meal is gen- 
erally too expensive to feed in large 
quantities. Our correspondent might 
feed some of it as an experiment, but 
we think the mixture recommended in 
the foregoing paragraph will prove 
more economical than one With alfalfa 
meal in it. 
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Roller Bearings roll around the axle instead of wearing them out like the ordinary frictional 
sliding bearing and do away with one-third the usual friction. Our improved hardened steel 
bushing takes away practically all wear on the bearing and box. Don’t think of buying a new 
wagon until you have seen the 


Peter Schuttler Roller Bearing Wagon 


The Greatest Improvement in Wagon Construction in 50 Years 


Saves horses because it pulls easier; saves time because you can go faster; saves repair bills because the 


whole wagon stands up better. 
tight on the wheel. 


To Start Load 


Common Axle - - - 


To Haul Load 


Common Axle - - - 


They are the crowning feature of the o 
wagon that has lead all others for quality since 1843. 


Read What U. S. Government Tests Show 


Official tests made by Government road experts on 
common axles in competition with Roller Bearing axles on 
the same roads report the following : 


- 850 Ibs. pull 
Roller Bearing Axle - - 400 lbs. pull 


- 260lbs. pull 
Roller Bearing Axle - - 100]bs. pull 
You Can Make the Same Kind of a 
Saving in Hauling Your Own Loads 
PETER SCHUTTLER CO. 
2510’ W. 22nd Street, Chicago 
TheWorld’s Greatest Wayon Factory., Est. 1348. 




















Send for our iliustrated 
Free Book book telling more about the 
Peter Schuttler Roller Bearing Wagons. Read 
what farmers who have actually used these 
wagons say of this great new invention. 


Roller Bearings need oiling —_ about once a month and never get hot or 
Id reliable Peter Schuttler ‘‘The 


ne Best’’ 











tests and special efforts. 
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J. D. TOWER & SONS CO., 


In the season 1912, the Cornbelt enlarges credit to our “fright way” 


Without commercial fertilizer the Tower Surface System gave the results always claimed as shown in prize con- 


At the Iowa Corn Contests the following prize-winners were users of the TOWER: 
I. FE. Proudfit, Altoona, Iowa, grand sweepstakes, best 10 ears corn, any a 
variety, used both pulverizer and cultivator. ’ 
Earl Zeller, Cooper, Iowa, whose yield on one acre was 141 bushels, 
used the Tower Cultivator. 
Ivan Houser, Farmer City, Ill., used the Tower Cultivator on 7 acres 
ield 117 bushels per acre—1 acre 122 bushels. 
Chester Yarnell, St. James, Minn., used the Tower Cultivator on 
one acre, with yield, 103 bushels. 

(Space does not permit mentioning many others.) 


The Tower is all that any country needs 


Mr. Farmer:—Your eames, should bear our name &@“*TOWER?” on the tongue, 


t us send our free literature. 


9th Street, Mendota, Illinois 














Feb. 28, 1913.. 





OUTWEARS OTHER FARM ENGINES 


_ Whether your enginelasts ten years or two 
is a point that affects your pocket book. 

INGECO ENGINES are built tolast. The 
main reasons for their unusual wearing quali- 
ties are perfect fitting parts, large bearings, 
best material and construction. 

The simplicity of INGECO ENGINES 
makes them easy to handle—economical from 
thestandpoint of fuel—better when compared 
with other engines. 

Madein 13,24, 4, 6, 8, 10 and up to 

60 H. P.—Stationary and Portabletypes. 

Write for catalog and particulars about 
“INGECO” ENGINES Letustell you how 
to pick out anengine best suited to your needs. 

INTERNATIONAL GAS ENGINE CO. 
156 Holthoff PI., Cudahy, Wis, (Suburb of Milwaukee) 


“INGECO™ 
ENGINES 














Roofing 


Our high-class, thorougb- 
ly galvanized corrugated 
steel roofing is sold direct 
from factory at big saving 
to you. Protect your bulld- 
ings from lightning atlow 
cost. Easily applied, no 
repairs. Deep corruga- 
tions insure durability. 





Send For Free Sample 


Let us show you what this roofing is before’ 
you spend acent. Your name on Ietter or post 
card brings sain ple and complete roofing cata- 
log. Also write for our special catalog on gal- 
vanized steel cupolas, the best barn ventilators 
ever nade. Address 


STEEL ROOFING & STAMPING WORKS, 
510 §. W. 2d St., Des Moines, Iowa. 














A FARMER’S GARDEN 





Is without real serious meaning to 
many thousand farmers because 
they think it is too hard work or 
it is not convenient to work a horse. 
So many farmers fail to understand 
what truly wonderful possibilities 
there are in modern hand tools 


TRON AGE *si<" 


do all of the sowing, hoeing, cultivating, 
weeding, furrowing, ridging, etc., in any 
garden, with better results, far less work 
and some real pleasure for the operator 
88 or more combinations at $2 50 to $12,00 
Ask your dealer about them and write us 
for new booklet, “Gardening with 
Modern Tools” also copy of our paper 
“Iron Age Farm and Garden 

News “—both are free. 


BATEMAN M’F’GCO. 


9 _ 
Box 1496 Grenloch,N. J. = 








Feed for Pigs Following 
Steers 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you think it would pay to slop 
200-pound hogs with shorts and tank- 
age once daily? These hogs are follow- 
ing feeding cattle. There are sixty 
hogs and fifty-five head of cattle.” 

Are the cattle getting ear, shelled 
or ground corn? How much corn are 
they being fed daily? If these steers 
| are on a feed of ear corn or shelled 
} corn, these hogs will need very little 
corn additional to what they are get- 
ting in the droppings. But it will 
probably pay under any conditions to 
feed them some tankage. Probably 
also it would be well to mix a little 
shorts with the tankage, to make a 
good slop out of it. At the Ohio ex- 
periment station, they found that the 
addition of one-third of a pound of 
tankage to the daily ration of each hog 
following steers increased the gains by 
one-half. In this experiment they found 
that 260 pounds of tankage, costing 
$4.90, produced an increase in hog flesh 
of 422 pounds. These results are un- 
usual, but nevertheless it will probably 
pay our correspondent to feed a little 
tankage to his hogs. We do not know 
how much the Ohio hogs weighed, but 
probably they were not so heavy as 
our correspondent’s hogs, and for that 
reason gave better returns than our 
correspondent can expect. Two hundred 
pound hogs should put on good gains 
with a ratiof of corn alone, although 
the rapidity of gain, and probably the 
cheapness of gain, will be slightly in- 
creased by adding tankage. 


. . 
Yearling Calf Ration 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have twenty-five head of last 
spring’s calves. They are all doing 
well, but I want to know if I can bet- 
ter them. I am feeding two parts of 
shelled corn and one part of oats, 
mixed. I am giving them about two 
bushels a day in connection with fresh 
fodder and clover hay. I wondered if 
it would be better to give them some 
oil meal. Corn is 40 cents a bushel, 
and oats 30 cents; clover hay is $7.50 
per ton. I want to know the cheap- 
est ration to get the best results.” 

Corn, oats, clover hay and fodder 
do not furnish quite enough muscle- 
building material for these calves if 
they are to do their best. As to what 
ration will best pay depends some- 
what upon what these calves are in- 
tended for. For average calves, an 











are made by farmers who grind feed. Get the best mill. 

The Corn Belt grinds seft and hard corn—and small 

grain fastest, best and cheapest. No clogging. 
Ground burrs with a plow ish 
de ft. Does not burn the feed. The 


““CORN BELT’. Mill 


has revolving knives that Chop corn and 

cob and burrs that grind. Vertical feed 

means even distribution. Lathe-centered 
burrs mean even grinding. Sent on 

20 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

Burrs are easily changed in 3 

minutes. Send for free book. 


Spartan Mfg. Co., 





” Ground feed will make your 
hogs, steers, all animals bring 
bigger profits. Bowsher Mills 
do the job quick, because they 
are light running, with perfect 
conical shape grinders, differ- 
ent from all others. Sold witb 
or without elevators. 

Crush ear corn (with or with- 
out shucks.) Grind Kaffir in 
the head andall kinds of smal! 
grains. Handy to operate. 10 
sizes—2 to 25 H. P. Also sweep 
grinders. 

FREE Send for folderon values 
> of feeds and manures. 





N.G.Bowsher Co. South Bend, ind. 


excellent ration of grain is made by 
mixing three parts of corn, three of 
oats, and one of oil meal. Sometimes, 
for the sake of palatability, it helps 
to substitute a little bran for part of 
the oats. 

If these calves are to be sold as 
feeders, we doubt if it would pay to 
feed such a large proportion of oil 
meal and oats as suggested in the 
foregoing. Under such conditions, a 
mixture of seven or eight parts of corn 
and one of oil meal would not be very 
far wrong. It might be best to con- 
tinue using such a mixture as our cor- 
respondent is at present using. There 
are no experiments definitely bearing 
on this point. 


. . . 
Fattening Heifer Question 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Will it pay to mix oats with shelled ! 

corn, three parts of corn to one of oats. 
for fifty head of feeding heifers weigh- 
ing about 800 pounds, which have been 


on feed thirty days? I expect to feed 
them ninety days. Oats are worth 26 
cents a bushel, and corn 33 cents. I 
have clover hay for roughage, during 
January, and timothy during Febru- 
ary and March. Would you advise me 
to get a little oil meal?” 

At the prices mentioned, oats cost 
80 cents per hundred and corn 60 cents. 
Experiments indicate that corn is 
worth slightly more, pound for pound, 
as a fattening food. than oats. A very 
small amount of oats might be mixed 
with the corn for the sake of palata- 
bility, but we would be inclined to 
leave them entirely out of the fatten- 
ing ration. When timothy forms the 
roughage, we certainly would add oil 
meal to the ration of these heifers, 
using from one to two pounds daily. 
At present prices we would regard a 
mixture of six parts of corn and one 
of oil meal as much more economical 
than one of three 
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ART-PAR 


-OIL TRACTOR: 














This addition to the long established and old 
reliable Hart-Parr line, is our answer to the constantly 
increasing demand for a medium power tractor. A 
tractor built especially for farms as small as 160 acres, 


on farms of 160 to 320 acres. And 
the price is within reach of the 
small farmer’s pocket book, 


Many inexperienced builders 
have rushed pell-mell into the field 
with untried, untested small size 
tractors. Even with our many 
years of tractor building experience, 
we were not satisfied to do this. 
First, we gave long, careful thought 
to the power problems of the small 
farm. We studied the requirements 
from every angle. Then we de- 
signed and built this 25 B. H.P. trac- 
tor especially to meet these condi- 
tions. Next, we gave this tractor 
a thoro, searching shop and field 
test. Step by step, we modified 
and strengthened it. No guess work 
at any stage. 


The same general features of 
construction which have made our 
30, 40 and 60 B.H. P. outfits so suc- 
cessful, are embodied in this new 
Hart-Parr model. It is built almost 
entirely of steel, thus insuring 
greatest strength with light weight. 
The drive wheels are equipt with 
our wonderful wave form lugs, 
making the tractor well fitted for 
work on soft soil, 


In combination with the Hart- 
Parr-Sattley Self-Lift Plow, shown 
in the illustration, it forms a strict- 
ly One-Man Outft. It will easily 
take the place of 10 sturdy horses 
and do the work better, quicker 
and cheaper. It has two working 
speeds—1.8 and 2.6 miles per hour. 
It uses cheapest kerosene for 
fuel at all loads, and is ‘oil cooled. 


And now, that we ourselves are 
convinced that this new Twenty- 
five is right, we offer it to the 
farmer as the only small tractor 
that really is efficient, reliable and 
economical in every respect. It 
will prove a profitable investment 


Write today for illustrated circular fully decribing the 
important features of this new Hart-Parr Oil Tractor. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


220 LAWLER ST. CHARLES CITY, IOWA 








APPLETO 


RETURN APRON ENDLESS APRON 
AND LOW DOW 


Apron works 
apron drive,en- over chilled roll- 
cased, runs in oil; ers. Wide seat, 
wood or steel wheels. comfortable foot rest. 
Appleton Manure Spreaders always give long service; spread even, 
pull easy; because they are perfectly designed and honestly con- 
structed. An Appleton Manure Spreader is a profitable machine 
for you to buy. Its use keeps your land healthy and in highest pro- 
ductive condition—that means paying crops. Write today for Free 


Catalog illustrating and describing our 10 styles. 
Ac lete line of hines in stock in your territory. 


APPLETON MANUFACTURING CO., 232 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





(19) 391 





CF It From: 
: ge the kactory | 


Made from thorough- 
ly Galvanized Open 

earth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows 100 
styles and heizhts of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


12 Cents a Rod Up 


Sold on 30 days free trial. If not satisfied re- 
rn it at our expense and we will refund 
irmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.55 


rite today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 296 Muncie, Indiana. 











troduce Tro Jan 
Gates to hisneighbors. Write for particulars. 


The Best Steel Gate in the World 


Ri arbon stee! All No. 9 anized 
ee uk h. - Patented se renteed 
ma on 2 years’ al I at earn spe. 

ial a! 6 
‘to-you factory price of $4.95 vai 


W. K. VOORHEES, Mar. Standard Mfg. Ce. 
302 Main St. edar Falis, lowe 









} frame. 








Before You Buy Fencing 

t e Deal prices on the simplest, 

post. Nsafest fence made. The Square Deal 

ock doub ips the one piece stay wires and the 
strand wires 20 ey can’t possibly 

ee ARE DEAL FENCE 
tight and trim the year ’round. rod 

x wires Poel saggin 





bags e and Pbuckiin 

catalog, price list, and ge 

four-section folding 2 

KEYSTONE STEEL J ay WIRE co. 
110Industrial St. Peoria 





IW 


* 


rongest, most durable made. i 
open hearth wire. Double galvanized. 
Comipare our quality and prices with others. 
BARGAIN PRICES—DIRECT from FACTORY 

STYLES—18 CENTS PER ROD UP 





s and Gates give 
your home privacy and ~ 
a. distinction. Strong, durable, 
5 Hnypandsome, easily erected. Send postal_7 
for catalog and prices. 


We pay freight. 
THE CYCLO CYCLONE 


165 Willson Avenue 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE | 


FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO FA 

26-inch Hog ~ stampa 
41-inch Farm Fence,_..21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence..22%4c. 























































_ —— Wire, $1.55 
eer 2 styles and heights, Free Catalog 
contains fence Ae a ey n you ould have. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box3.9 Winchester, Ind. 
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BR THIS HANDSOME FENCE 

on apa than wood—allbetter. For Lawns, 

volar » Parke, etc. Complete line of Farm Fence, Farm om 
ies 8 Write for Pattern Book _— ial ee 
F ENCE CO,, 141 Main St. Dees tur, In 


H A Y 


Ship your hay to 

ALBERT MILLER COMPANY 
92 N. Clark St., Chicago 
rgest handlers of hay in the middlewest. 








Please mention this paper when 


writing. 









Stile Pig Feeding 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have two bunches of pigs which 
I am feeding. One bunch of fifteen 
weighed 412 pounds a week ago. I 
have fed these pigs daily during the 
last week seventy pounds of oats, eight 
pounds of corn and four pounds of soy 
beans, and I expected them to take 
about fifty pounds of water daily. I 
fed them most of their oats and a few 
of the soy beans, together with a little 
corn, in the morning. At noon I fed 
the rest of the oats and the soy beans, 
and at night I finished with corn. What 
do you think of this ration? Would 
you advise grinding any or all of this 
feed? I am feeding it whole now. The 
smallest pig weighed 17 pounds and 
the largest 40 pounds. Corn is worth 
43 cents and oats 30 cents per bushel. 
The past week these pigs gained only 
45 pounds, while the previous week I 
figured that they had gained about 145 
pounds. Would the severe change in 
the weather affect their growth to that 
extent? They are in fairly comfort- 
able quarters. How would it be to 
apply the same ration, proportionate- 
ly, to another bunch that average 
about 17 pounds in weight? I raised 
the soy beans, and would have practi- 
cally no market for them. I also have 
barley, worth about 60 cents per bush- 
el, which I could use in this ration if 
you think best.” 


Our correspondent is evidently try- 
ing to follow the method of pig feed- 
ing used by Dietrich, at the Illinois 
experiment station. According to Mr. 
Dietrich’s tables, 412 pounds of young 
pigs, such as our correspondent’s, 
should receive in the daily ration 
about 52 pounds of water, 2.52 pounds 


of protein, 9.2 pounds of carbohy- 
drates. Our correspondent has been 
supplying this 412 pounds of pig flesh 
during the past week an average daily 
ration of about 52 pounds of water, 
2.25 pounds of protein, and 9.58 pounds 
of carbohydrates. Theoretically, ex- 
pense not considered, our correspond- 
ent has been feeding a pretty good ra- 


tion. As an improvement from the 
theoretical standpoint, we would sug- 
gest increasing the amount of soy 


beans and decreasing the amount of 
corn, making a daily rat?on of 7 pounds 
of corn, 8 pounds of oats and 5 pounds 
of soy beans. 

It is rather hard to put the best 
gain on small pigs during the winter 
unless large quantities of feed are 
given in the form of a warm, thin slop. 
We suggest, therefore, that our corre- 
spondent grind most of his oats and 
soy beans and part of his corn, so that 
he can mix with hot water and feed as 
a owarm slop. Part of the corn he 
might feed on the ear. 

A weekly gain of forty-five pounds 
for fifteen pigs is small. Something 
has gone wrong. As our correspond- 
ent suggests, weather conditions may 
have something to do with it. Or 
some of the feed may be of poor 
quality; or perhaps there is disease in 
the herd. 

At 60 cents a bushel, we would not 
use barley as hog feed, when corn may 
be had for 45 cénts and oats for 30 
cents. If our correspondent wishes to 
go into the matter thoroughly, he 
should send to the Illinois experiment 
station, at Urbana, for Circular No. 





133, on Feeding the Pigs. This circu- 
lar is a little too scientific for the av- 
erage farmer, but it contains many 
valuable suggestions. 

The ration as suggested would also 
be good for the younger lot of pigs. 


Fattening Hog Ration 


An Ohio correspondent writes: 

“I have forty shotes weighing 130 
pounds each. They are on a full feed 
of corn now, but I wish to add tankage 
to the ration. Hox’ much would they 
consume daily with profit?” 

No one can answer this question 
definitely. From a number of exper- 
iments which have been performed, 
the indications are that it would prob- 
ably pay to give these 130-pound pigs 
a third of a pound of tankage each 
daily. We would continue giving such 
an amount of tankage until they are 
about 200 pounds in weight. It might 
pay to continue the tankage until they 
are finished, but if corn is less than 
40 cents a bushel at that time, the 
cheapest gains will probably be se- 
cured on corn alone. 




















HE swinging joint allows Apex 
Fence to conform to the roll of 
the /and. The upright stays 

clasp the line wires firmly, yet the 
line wires swing up or down hill or 
hollow, while the stays always stand 
plumb. It is the easiest fence to put 
up—no buckling or strain- 
ing, no sagging or lop- 
ping. That makes 

a better fence, 
and saves 


FEN CE 


Many Other Advantages 


a s 2 4 
noney 0 Besides the Swinging Joint 
cost. The swinging joint makes Apex Fence the best fence bargain even if it were 


no better in other ways. But to make every part of the fence as good as the 
joint, we use only high-grade genuine Open Hearth Steel—galvanized by the most 
thorough and modern process that brains and money have been able to discover 
—and guarantee Apex Fence to satis/y. 
Let us tell you some things worth while about fence. Let us prove that Apex 
Fence costs less per year than any you have had. We save you money in repair 
cost as well as first cost. Get the best you can buy and you will be pleased. Apex 
is now on thousands of farms giving the best of satisfaction. Shall we send you 
letters to prove it? 


Get All Facts Before You Buy! 


Don’t buy a rod of fence for azy purpose until you get our booklet. Just tell us 
about how much fence and what heights you'll need, and when you expect to 
putitup. Also tell us at what town you buy your fencing. We'll send you 
our free booklet and important facts, with an inter-) 
esting proposition. Wemay have an Apex dealer 
near where you can see the fence. In any case, 

you will be supplied with fence promptly at the 
Address 


-} JANESVILLE BARB WIRE COMPANY 
4116 South Franklin Street, Janesville, Wisconsia 




















Harmonious Beauty and Permanent Protection are Combined in 
Cyclone Cemetery Fence and Entrance Arches. 


Placed around the community burying ground they 
are an expression of remembrance and devotion by the living and give 
the last resting place of loved ones a well-kept appearance. 
Built to last, of heavy galvanized wire, in various ornamen- 
tal patterns. Are cheaper than wood and much more orna- 
mental. Designed for publicparks and private grounds. 
o Write for FREE Illustrated Catalog. 
nar 'a~ Cyclone Fence Co., Dept. 83 Waukegan, Ill, 








Special prices to 
Churches a Ceme- ' 
tery Ass’n 



























Post Hole 
and Well 
Aluger 
now in use by a million 
farmers—it will please you 


also, Buy quality, endurance, 
ease and speed and 


Beware of Cheap Imitations | 
—made only to sell. Attempts to copy the Iwan} 
Auger are proof of the satisfaction it gives. The 
iwan Auger cuts fast and eacily, empties easi- 
ly, causes no suction when removing from hole.} 
Sold in sizes 3to16inches diameter. Buy from} 
your dealer and save freight. Look for our namej 
on handle casting Most dealers sell Iwang™ 
Augers—if yours does not, ask us for special 
price to introduce, Write for ‘Easy Digging.” 


IWAN BROS., Box §, South Gand, wae. 





Try this galvanized adjustable farm gate 60 
days before buying it. No deposit, no payment 
until you say you want to bu. ba = ate. Send for our 
Free Use Order Card and big Farm Gate k. Address 


SOWA GATECO., SthSt. Cedar Falls, lowa 












We make NO smndnii our 
experience of fifty years. ‘‘PERKINS’’ 
on our goods stands for QUALITY the 
world over. Catalog free. Write us about 


FARM ENGINES, WIND 
MILLS, FEED GRINDERS, 
Hand Trucks, Jacks, TANKS. 
Large Output. 


LOW PRICES. 





The “Clean Out’”’ in the base of our engine does 
@way with grease and dust an¢ eliminates fire danger 


Perkins Wind Mill & Engine Co., 80 Main St., Mishawaka, Ind., U.S.A. 











6 LBS. RATH’S DIGESTER TANKAGE 


fed with every bushel of corn wili produce the best results in feeding hogs. Guaran- 
teed 56 to 60% protein. Send $2.25 for 100 lb. sample. Special price in ton lots. 


THE RATH PACKING CO. 





PORK AND BEEF PACKERS WATERLOO, IOWA 
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| Poultry y Department | 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
Pertence to this department. Questions relating to 
' poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Roupy Chickens 


A correspondent who gives no ad- 
dress writes: 

“In October, some of my hens had 
swollen heads and eyes very much 
swelled; no discharge from the eyes. 
Some of these got well, and some that 
had no swelling dropped dead, though 
apparently healthy. Some had a chok- 
ing in the windpipe, but I put them in 
a warm coop and they got well. I gave 
carbolic acid in the drinking water, 
fumigated the house and sprinkled 
lime in it. I had a lot of spring chick- 
ens that were crowded too much in 
small coops. I noticed a hen with 
swelled head and eyes last week, mak- 
ing a choking noise in breathing. Will 
you please give me a remedy to keep 
the disease from spreading?” 

These chickens have a disease that 
has been very often described in these 
columns—roup. The hens that dropped 
dead may have had roup, but they 
probably were out of condition from 
other causes. The choking in the 
windpipe is indicative of bronchial 
trouble, which, in fat hens, is apt to 
terminate fatally after a very short 
sickness. 

Roup is caused by filth in the house, 
yards, food or drink, by drafts, and by 
overcrowding. If the chickens were 
crowded in the coops during the cool 
nights of October, they would become 
overheated and would be apt to chill 
as soon as the cool morning air struck 
them. This chill might produce a 
roupy condition which could apparert- 
ly be cured, but would leave the bird 
predisposed to it if occasion offered. 
We would thin out this flock until each 
bird had five square feet of floor space; 
would treat each bird for lice, and the 
house and roosts for mites. Clean out 
the house, disinfect, and sprinkle well 
slaked lime about, separte the sick 
chickens, and treat them either with 
the hatchet or peroxide of hydrogen, 
as seemed best. We would not keep a 
lot of cured roupy chickens over an- 
other season, and most certainly would 
not breed from them. Birds that are 
badly out of condition had better be 
killed and burned. 

Don’t crowd chickens. Far better 
sell all but the number your house and 
coop room caz comfortably care for. 
If you have them, feed onions liber- 
ally as a tonic, get some permanga- 
nate of potash and keep enough in the 
drinking water to color it until the 
birds are all recovered. Bathe the 
face and throat with peroxide cf hy- 
drogen, and feed nourishing mashes. 
Look in the throat for canker. Treat 
for canker by making a swab of cot- 
ton; clean out the canker and burn, 
then wash with the swab wet in perl 
oxide, a little carbolized vaseline ap- 
plied to the cankers after treatemnt, 
and pressed into the slot of the throat, 
is helpful sometimes. 


Packing Eggs for Hatching 


Our experience is that eggs packed 
in baskets carry better and give bet- 
ter hatches than eggs packed in patent 
carriers. Whether it is because they 
don’t know any better, or don’t care, 
no one knows; but the fact is that ex- 
press agents pitch boxes of eggs from 
hand to hand, sometimes ten to twelve 
feet. An egg that is whirled through 
the air is certainly weakened, to say 
nothing of the jolt it sometimes re- 
ceives in coming down. The handled 
basket is not so easily tossed, and 
shows the effect of rough handling 
quicker than the boxes; hence is apt 
to receive better treatment. The par- 
cel post is ail right for shipping eggs 
for the table if they are packed to with- 
stand breakage, as rough handling does 
not injure them greatly for cooking; 
but we would not ship eggs for hatch- 
ing by post as yet, as the mail car- 
riers have not even the experience of 
the expressmen with such frail prod- 
ucts, and can take less care of them 
as a rule. Then, too, parcels for par- 
cel post must be prepared in such a 
manner that the contents can be easily 
examined, and a package of eggs for 
hatching can not be safely packed for 
examination en route. 

As to the packing, get a basket with 























strong: handles, take four good news- 
papers, doubled, or heavy wrapping pa- 
per, and put in the basket, lining the 
four sides and bottom, and leaving 
enough over to tuck in after the eggs 
and packing are in. Then put a mat 
of excelsior about an inch thick on the 
bottom of the basket. Wrap each egg 
in a twist of excelsior, then in a strip 
of paper, putting the egg in the middle 
of the strip, which should be wide 
enough to leave a twist at each end of 
the egg, to withstand shock. Wrap 
enough eggs to pack the bottom of the 
basket; then put them on end, with 
excelsior between the eggs and the 
sides of the basket. See that each egg 
is firmly packed and supported with 
excelsior. If too little excelsior is used, 
an egg will break, loosen others, and 
the eggs arrive in wretched condition. 
When one layer is finished, put anoth- 
er mat of excelsior over them, and 
pack the second layer in the same 
way, covering the eggs at the top of 
the basket with excelsior. Then tuck 
in the papers, the end papers first, 
tie firmly across back and sides, and 
sew a piece of muslin over the top of 
the basket. If you have no gummed 
labels, write in large letters, “Eggs for 
hatching. Handle with care.” Also 
put name and address of breeder in 
one corner. Tie the handles firmly to- 
gether, so they can not be pushed to 
the sides and the basket piled with 
other parcels. Write the address of 
the consignee on the parcel, also on a 
strong tag tied to the basket, and if 
desired to seal the parcel, paste labels 
over the cords which sew the cloth te 
the. basket. 

If the basket is too large for the or- 
der, pack as above, with plenty of ex- 
celsior in the bottom, then run strong 
cords through the sides o fthe basket, 
holding the parcel firmly in place, and 
put a well rounded cushion of excelsior 
over the top. Always tie the handles 
upright. 

If the eggs are not in good condition 
when received, have the agent make a 
note of their condition before signing 
the receipt. Write the breeder imme- 
diately. No breeder is under obliga- 
tions to make good broken eggs, from 
bad packing or otherwise, if he is not 
notified until the hatch comes off. If 
the agent has been careless, the ex- 
press company is responsible; if the 
packer, he is responsible, if notified 
briefly, politely and on receipt of the 
eggs. If the eggs seem to lack fer- 
tility, write after the first test, and 
hold the eggs for the breeder if he de- 
mands their return, as many breeders 
are now doing. 


The Indian Runner Duck 


Breeders of the English Penciled 
Runners, the Fawn and White and the 
White are coming to see that there is 
room for all three varieties, and. are 
speaking a good word for one anoth- 
er’s breed. All Runners are good; they 
lay large eggs, lots of them, and are 
unusually prolific, almost every egg 
hatching a vigorous duckling. One 
reason why more people d not raise 
Indian Runners is that there is such a 
prejudice against duck eggs in the 
minds of many grocers that the mar- 
ket for surplus eggs is largely confined 
to the home. The white of the duck 
egg cooks quicker than the white of 
the hen egg, and is sometimes consid- 
ered tough; yet if they did not know 
they were eating duck eggs, half the 
people who think they can’t eat them 
would swallow them without knowing 
the difference. For scrambled eggs 
and custards, the duck egg is better 
than the hen egg. Duck breeders should 
try to educate the public taste for duck 
eges. W hen it is possible to get an 
egg a duck a day for weeks at a time, 
we have a strong argument for breed- 
ing more ducks, or at least keeping 
enough ducks to supply the family with 
eggs. As a table fowl, the Indian Run- 
ner is delicious eating. All ducks are 
dressed with comparative ease, if pow- 
dered resin is dusted over the body 
next the down. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


PLYMOUTH BROCKS. 





THOMPHINS STRAIN 
Write for descriptive circular. 


P. HW. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County, lowa 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Large well barred cockerels for sale at $1.50, 9. 
$3.00 each. Have bred them exclusively for » 
years and have produced numerous high scoring 


. Address 
- 8. AUSTIN, Damont, low, 





S C. Bhode Island Red cockerels and pullets for 
. sale. Extra fine marked birds. Large, big 
boned laying strain. Orders for eggs booked now. 
The Gateway Nursery Co., Le Mars, lowa, 





C. Rhode Island Red oe. scored. Prices 
« reasonable. Mrs. E. W. Henry, Ainsworth, Ia. 


R C. Rhode Island Reds, Tuttle strain. 5 82 
« peri5. Vera Dinsmore, Corning, Iowa, R.6. 








+ GGS—Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, $2.50 for 15. 
Mrs. J. W. Decker, Seaton, II! 





‘INGLE Comb Red eggs, $1.25 * Winter lay- 


ers. James Gaddis, Hudson, I1l 





LEGHORNS. 


Leghorn Lodge 


Ss. C. WHITES. Few pens, 4 pullets and cock- 
erel, $10 per pen. Cockerels $2.50 to $10. Score card 
with each bird. Scored by Judge H. 8. Dixon, of lowa 
Falls, lowa. 


ALL SCORE OVER 90 


Booking day old chick orders at 25c each. No hen ia 
ee pen but has 140egg record. Noeggs. Ferris 
strain. . §. FRENCH, Nora Springs, Ia. 


S. C. BARRED LEGHORNS 


( CUCKOO LEGHORNS ) 


8. C. Barred Leghorns are in shape and size like 
the S. C. White Leghorns, while in coloring they 
resemble the Barred Plymouth Rocks. Two years 
ago I imported coekerels and pullets of the finest 
stock I could obtain in Europe. Offer for the first 
time eggs for hatching. One setting 86, two settings 
$11, three settings $15. 
8. C. Steinbrenner, 


For Sale——Rese Comb White Leg- 
horn Hatching Eggs 


from pens bred to lay—@5.00 per 100, 440.00 per 1000, 
No order for less than 100. 

Full blood Rose Comb White Leghorn 
ehieks for April and May delivery, 15.00 per 100, 
$125.00 per 1000. Send orders for future delivery 
now. Address 

WM. HARDING, 
. Funk Egg Farm, MeLean, Ell. 


$. C. WHITE LEGHORN 


cockerels, hens and pullets, White Orpingten 
cockerels and White Holland toms for sale. 


JNO. C. MILLER, R. 2, Harlan, lowa 


INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 

range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 

flock. ey ogee $1 per 15, $2 per 45, $4 per 100, 
$17 per 500. 8S. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 








Charles City, Iowa 











Elm Hill Farm Rocks 
Weight with quality 

50 Barred and White Rock cockerels for 

tion, breeding and utility. Eggs after March 

J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lows, 

ARRED Rocks, O. K. strain; large, vigorous, ex. 


cellent barred cockerels and pullets, 62 and Up, 
Mrs. Minnie McConaughy, Martelle, lowa. 


exhibt- 
st. 








—_——_ 

J Sapte aparsi Barred cockerels with size, shape, bone 

ai —— markings; light and dark m: tings, 
to 


eres bred-to-lay Barred Plymouth Rocks Roeks, 
A nice lot of cockerels, $2 and up. Lafe p, 
Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 


UFF Rocks. Cockerels, good shape and color, 
score 90 to 93. Eggs for setting. Glen Swary, 
Dixon. I Ill., Route 1. 


Henry Simmons, Delmar, Iowa. 











eer White Rocks. Cockerels pang pullers 
and $2each. Eggs, $1.50 per 15. A 
Mt. Carmel, Il. 


UFF Rocks, farm raised, scoring to94. Cockerels 
for sale, $1.25 to #5 each. ©. T. Mercer, Lenox, 
Iowa. R. 2. 


Ls scored Barred Rock cockerels, scoring frem 
89-91, $345. Mrs. J. M. Stewart, Almeworth, Ia, 











w® TE Plymouth cockerels, score 89-98, $2 to45, 
Wildot Farm, W. 8. Iseminger, Atloona, Iowa, 





R SALE—Buff Rock cockerels, mananeet, 
and ¢Z each. Mrs. Fred Coffin, R. 3, Eohoous be 


R= Comb Black Minoreas. Fcw ang cocKerels 
forsale. Geo. Moeller, Ever, low: 


RIGHT’S bred-to-lay Barred Plymout’:; Rocks, 
A fine lot of cockerels. To closc out qi _ 
will name low prices. Lafe D. Wright, Knuoxvil 


55 BREEDS == 


atso ingehetosn. pa 
or 


Send éc for large 
Catalog an+ 5% 

H.H. HIMIKER. Box36 Mankato. Misa 
56 BREEDS Ch Chickens, Ducks, Geese ai 
_— bred, finest plumage. Fowls, eggs, 

cubators at lowest prices. Am.’s great- 
est poultry farm. Send 4c for large. fine 


19th Annual Catalog and Poultry Book. 
R. F. Neubert, Box 808, Mankato, Mina. 


Ssoa cnt can't COGKERELS 


at $1 each or 6 for $5 if taken at once. 
F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, lowa 























YOLDEN Buff Leghorns exclusively 14 years. None 
tter. Cockerels. Fresh eggs—30, $3; 100, 86; 
Agnes Smiley, Braddyville, 


200, $10. Page Co., lowa. 





URE Rose Comb Brown Leghorns—choice cock- 
erels; also eggs. Prices reasonable. Write 
B, D. Runyon, Fillmore, IIl. 


50 Varieties pure bred Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese and Turkeys. Northern raised, 
hardy and fine plumage. Prize winnersat 
the world’s largest shows. Lowest priceson 
stock and eggs, incubators, brooders apd 
poultry supplies. Large Illus. Catalog foré. 
C.M. ATWOOD, Box 35, Dundee, Mina. 





INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels. Vigorous 
April hatched, $1 up. Lawrence Baumgardner, 
Colchester, LI. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively. Farm 

raised flock. Choice cockerels,$2each. Selected 
eggs. $1 per 15, 82 per 40, #4 per 100. B. F. Le Fevre, 
Medaryville, Ind. 





TURKEYS. 





gee Brenze turkeys for breeding and 
exhibition. Over standard wgt.. correct mark- 
ings. Mrs. H. R. Schlotzhauer, Pilot Grove, Mo. 
AMMOTH White Holland turkeys. 
toms, weighing 24 to 27 Ibs., price $5. 
Jesse Frank, Bethany Missouri. 





Few choice 
Mrs. 





OURBON Red turkeys—large. heavy boned — 
with fine plumage. Toms 85, hens $4. J. 
Hunter, Crawfordsville, lowa. 





farm bred, extra fine, 


j YHITE Holland turkeys: 
Mrs. H. O. Shike, 


sure to give satisfaction. 
Adair, lowa. 





ARGE Bronze turkeys for sale out of 40 Ib. tom. 
Price 83.50 and 36. C. F. Hoaglin, Hillsboro, la. 


YOR SALE—M. B. Turkeys. toms $5 and 86, hens 
4. 





Mrs. Mae Freeland, Douds-Leando, lowa. 





j THITE Holland turkey toms—tlarge, healthy 
birds—e5. Mrs. J. D. Helms, Madrid, lowa. 





ws = Holland turkeys. Males, $5 to87; females, 
3 to 8. Culverdale Farm, Red Oak, lowa. 





N Y Bourbon Red turkeys advertised are all sold. 
Senia Jemison, Truro, Iowa. 





WYANDOTTES. 


Ww HITE Wyandotte hens, pullets and cockerels. 
All stock scored. Eggs in season. A. H. 
Honeyman, New Hampton, lowa. 








ARTRIDGE Wyandottes exclusively; farm raised 
stock for sale; eggs in season. W. H. Reeder, 
Tipton, lowa. 





AY HITE Wyandotte eggs ¢1 per 15, Keeler strain. 
Forest Lake, Wheeling, Mo. 





ILVER Wyandottes exclusively. Farm range; 
‘show winners. 26 eggs, $1.50; 50, $2.25; 100, $4. 
See our free circular for eggs by parcel post. John 
A. Johnson, R. 2, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 


FEW choice White Wyandotte cockerels forsale, 
$1.50 each. C. E. Voas, Raymond, 8S. D. 





GGS FOR HATCHIN 


From 21 Leading Varieties of Chickens 
AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Neb. 


OSE Comb Bhode Island Reds and In. 
dian Munner ducks. Eggs, $5 for 10; eggs 
from exhibition stock, $3 for 15, @5 for 30. Write for 
mating list. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Is. 








~ C. BUFF Orpingtons. oa winter layers: some 
e score 93 points. Eggs, $1.50 to $2.50 per setting; 
86 hundred all season. F sao eo White Indian Run- 
ner duck eggs, $1.50 a setting. Tillie Boatman, 
land, lowa. 





GGS—From choice matings, Single Comb Buf 

Orpingtons; also Indian Runner ducks, true 

fawn and white. White eggs, $1.50 per 15, $5 per 100. 
Omer North, El! Paso, I11. 





N AMMOTH Bronze turkey toms and Silver Laced 
Wyandotte cockerels. Mrs. J. J. Lunbeck, 
Dyersville, lowa, R. 20. 


er: SALE—Scotch Collie pups, Rose and Single 
Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels. T. A 
Gough, Bristow, Iowa. 


ELLERSTRASS Crystal White cockerels forsale, 

$1.25. Orpington, S. C. Buff, R.C. Black Min- 

orca eges for sale, $1 per setting or $5 hundred 
Myrtle Bales, StucKport, lowa. 











LANGSHANS. 


LACK Langshans—Cockerels and pullets, $1, $1.5), 
$2. Out of two entries at Iowa state show, first 
and second. Bolser Farm, Le Mars, Iowa. 








See —— greenish glossy Black Langshans, scored 
%. Eggs, 15 cents; cockerels, $2.5) and# 
each. Guvuien. Hedrick, lowa. 
BLACK Langshan cockerels, high class birds, 
$1.50 to $5.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Sherman Budd, Yorkville, Ill. 








Ce Langshan eggs, $1.50 per 15. Mrs. A.D. 
/ Benson, Sidney, Iowa. 


— 





DUCKS. 


Wanted—Indian Runner Ducks 


in quantities. Will buy entire flocks. Highest 
prices for all pure bred poultry. Wat hare 


you to sell? 
Clarinda, lowa 
ieee 





P. W. FREHSE, 








Scotch Collies | 


and Pomeranian dogs, | 
Shetland ponies of all 
sizes, ages and colors. Write f} 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 

J. GC. THOMPSON & SON 
Jamaica, lowa 
Successors,to 
Cassipy & THomPson. 








ORPINGTONS. 


K*cxtrs tne pat Crystal White Orpingtons. Few 
extra fine pullets forsale. Eggs for hatching. 
Lew Baldwin, R. R. ,I[pava, Ill. 


waz ae eg ang $2, $1 peri5. Prank 
1 Bg = Muscatine Tow 











Ww* are offering 100 choice trios of pure white Rat 
ner ducks at bargain prices. Drop us a card 

for prices. Rahn & Son, Box 133, Clarinda, cds 

NDIAN Runner ducks # and drakes, $1 each. “Bertha 
Goodwin, Tracy, I 


NDIAN Runner drakes, fawn and white. Bay 
Keating, Councet! Bluffs, lowa, R. 3. 











tour Chickens Healthy with Germikil 


(The Great Roup and White Diarrhoea Remedy) 


fuer” AYE BROS. "0% Blair, Nebr. 





—— 





MINORCAS. 


Minercas. Stock and eggs forsale. 
ey good jiaying strain. foreste. 15 
W. 5S. Heuermann, Hampton, lowa. 


— 
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The “Ideal” 








- 


More 


ckens, | 

Sturdier Chickens, 
Greater Profits 
For All in My 


IDEAL 


é Incubators 
/ and Brooders 


You don't need to be an expert to run my 
M sacal. It has a heating and ventilating system 
that aufomatically takes care of moisture; a 
regulator that won't allow temperature to vary 
a fraction of @ degree; it has accurate ther- 
mometer, best mursery advantages, handiest 
pyy tray, etc. 
i xperimenting—no guesswork isnecessary 
with the Ideal. You can successfully operate 
it and make money right from the start. 
you are interested in poultry raising, write for 


My Special Low Price 
Freight Prepaid, IntroductoryOffer 
and Unqualified Guarantee 
When writing, mention whether interested in 
9, 120, 175, 240 or 360-egg incubator and I will 

send you my BIG POULTRY BOOK--FREE. 
-ontains illustrations of Standard Bred 
, tells what foods to buy, what remedies 
nd gives experiences of those who have 
made good,’ Yrite now for book before you 
forget it. Address nearest office. 

J. W. Miller Co., Box_ 308 Rockford, Ill. 


J. W. Miller Co., Dallas, Texas. The Chas. H. 
I Lilly Co., Western Dist., Seattie or Portland 
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Johnson wants your name and 
address if you are interested in 
chicken raising. He will send 
‘you the famous Old Trusty Book, 
free—finest published, worth $1.00. 
A Postal Brings Johnson’s 
1913 Old Trusty Book, Free 
Tells about the incubator sensation of 
the world. 400,000 sold—all making big 
Money for owners. Tellsabout 30 to 90 day 
_ free trial offer, 10 year 
vem cuarantee, Price 
ais less than 610,00, 
freight paid east 

of Kockies and al- 

lowed that far to 










Freight Paid postal now to 












East of Rockies [fj Johnson 
That Far if You § Incubator Man 
Live Beyond ter, Neb. 





© incubator ook 19 

Shows why it beats 

others in 25 different ways. Tells facta 

you ought to know before you buy any 
incubator at any 
= ce anywhere. 


Incubator leader of the year. 
Built fora lifetime service—big 
teh iwood case, Basswood in- 
T space, asbestos lined. 
stem, double regulating, perfect wentilation. 


on 
» Get my book. Then decide. Address 
R. F. Neubert, Boy 779 Mankato, Minn. 


Make Big Money 





experience needed. Stahl’s| 
lor Incubatoris making bi 
money every year for hundreds 0: 
oer men and women. 


| 
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omical incubator at 
any price, Insures suc- 
cos. Send today formy 
ree k Raising Poultry for 
ofit.”” Explains 
Excelsior is the ine 
Cubator you want, 


GEO. H. STAHL 
449 Elim St. 
Quincy, tl. 















m Keep your hens 
happy and lay- 


# ing by keeping 
hem f: 


‘ : ~ Th , sanitary, patented 
5-— nests can’t get out of order—last a life time 
Rene cara their cost many times over. 
A gular price $3.90, set 6 nests—special i 
ee $3, <i nests,) #10. Chick 
E ee] Bri Coops, Runs, Chicken F. 
KNUDSON MFG. co. 
OEMAKER’S 
BOOK on 





Box 482 St. Joseph, Mo. 


POULTRY 


and Almanae for 1913 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
esand remedies. All about Ineubators, their 
prices and theiroperation. All about poultry 

ouses and how to buildthem. It’s an encyclo- 
pedia of chickendom. You need it. Only 15¢, 
& C, SHOEMAEER, Boz sos Freeport, BL 



















Chickens Dead in the Shell 


A member of an incubator manufac- 
turing company sat at his desk, look- 
ing the picture of woe. 

“Are you sick?” asked a friend. 

“No,” was the dismal reply. “I’ve 
just been looking over a thousand and 
One inquiries as to why chicks die in 
the shell.” 

Why chicks die in the shell is a 
question which puzzles and dismays 
both manufacturer and poultry breed- 
er. This dying of the chicks is the only 
thing which prevents us all getting 
rich in the poultry business. Take a 
pencil and see how easy it is to figure 
a fortune from the number of eggs, 
the number of chicks, and the num- 
ber of egsg laid by the chicks with all 
expenses paid by the cockerels. 

Contrast this account with the num- 
ber actually raised, and ask why; but 
don’t put all the blame on the incu- 
bator—look at home to locate part of 
the trouble. 

Engineers say that their engines ap- 
pear to have moods, and tempers; ex- 
perienced incubator operators have 
found that the incubator which has 
hatched well one season, or possibly 
one hatch, may not give satisfactory 
results another hatch. Possibly this is 
due to the fact that when an under- 
taking is new, it receives more atten- 
tion than later. The operator who 
looks at his machine regularly wheth- 
er it requires special attention or not, 
is successful because he will note and 
guard against conditions which might 
damage the hatch. Possibly the wind 
changes, or a strong wind comes up 
which makes it necessary to change 
the method of ventilation and have 
less draft about the eggs. Perhaps 
there is an extreme change in temper- 
ature which he will adjust the lamp to 
meet. He doubtless has learned that 
after the animal heat is in the eggs, 
the lamp will need to be lowered, and 
so he has made an iron-clad rule that 
the thermometer must always be 
looked at not later than an hour after 
the lamp has been trimmed and filled 
for the day or night. Most operators 
only trim and fill their lamp once a day 
—we have better success if we trim 
and fill twice a day, i. e., remove the 
charred wick, and add enough oil to 
fill the lamp to within an inch of the 


top. It should never be filled to the 
brim. 
If the incubator has some chilled 


eggs in, or has a cold corner, these 
eges will be delayed in hatching, and 
if the heat runs down from the wet 
chicks on the tray, they may not hatch 
at all. It is not well to keep the in- 
cubator too hot for the chicks in order 
to hatch the tardy eggs, but if a sit- 
ting hen can be found, the tardy eggs 
sometimes hatch strong chicks. For 
this reason, as well as for the purpose 
of keeping a check on the incubator, it 
is always well to set a hen when you 
set the incubator. As a matter of fact, 
many chicks die in the shell because 
they were not fit to live. 

We need to devote more time and 
common sense to keeping the breeding 
stock healthy, and in culling out the 
weaklings. An egg that is laid by a 
vigorous, well-fed hen mated to a vig- 
orous, well-fed male, will hatch if it 
has a chance. 





The Poultryman’s Seed Time 


This is the poultry breeder’s seed 
time; what his harvest will be de- 
pends very largely on the time and 
care he devotes to the poultry now; 
there is no more likelihood of a paying 
volunteer crop in the poultry business 
than in any other branch of the farm 
crops. No matter how much one knows 
about incubation, either natural or ar- 
tificial; or brooding with or without 
the hen, we need to read up on the 
question now. The really successful 
poultryman is the poultryman who lis- 
tens te everyone and reads everything 
on the poultry business. He doesn’t 
try everything, but he is willing to try 
anything that sounds practical and 
helpful to him; he is always looking 
for little conveniences in his work, 
and for tips as to the methods other 
breeders have succeeded with. It is 
the amateur who lays down hard and 
fast rules, and who can state posti- 
tively what the only ways of manag- 
ing are, the expert poultryman has 
raised chickens long enough to know 
that methods change with conditions, 
locations and seasons. The mission 
of the poultry department is not so 





much to tell what and how to do as to 
remind its readers of the time for do- 
ing. Don’t wait until March or April 
to buy a new male; don’t wait till the 
hens get broody before deciding what 
birds you want in the breeding pen. 
Note the conditions of the shells now; 
if they are thin and porous, feed more 
shell forming material in the form of 
oyster shell, limey grit, or old plaster. 
When the first hatch comes off, it is 
late to remedy conditions that caused 
infertility; try and think of everything 
which might be an aid to fertility, and 
provide it now. Time flies, the season 
for hatching early layers is short; 
prepare now for good hatches of vig- 
orous chicks. 





Poultry Notes 


A poultry breeder says: 

“There is one special danger which 
chicks hatched in incubators have been 
found more liable to than those which 
are hatched under hens. That is that 
they are deformed without any appar- 
ent reason. This may be caused by 
hasty movement of the egg tray. If 
the trays are pushed back hastily, the 
eges may be so shaken that the mem- 
bers of the forming chicks are liable 
to get jolted out of place. Very gentle 
handling will prove a sufficient safe- 
guard against the risk of crippled 
chicks.” 

Not all the crippled chicks are crip- 
pled because of rough handling. Ex- 
tremes of heat or cold are apt to pro- 
duce abnormal chicks, also delay in 
hatching, but the incubator operator 
should bear in mind the extreme deli- 
cacy of the embryo, and handle care- 
fully at all stages of incubation. Do 
not hold the egg too long before the 
tester, and do not turn suddenly. 


Another breeder has discovered that 
a round bottle filled with water till 
only an air space the size of a pea 
remains will answer every purpose of 
the level. 


Some people have queer notions; 
one novice at incubation declared that 
it was the talking while turning eggs 
which addled the eggs and spoiled the 
hatch. Another novice with eight 
hens states that there is always a 
boss hen in the flock. Get the boss 
to laying, and immediately every hen 
wants to follow her example and lay 
in the same box. To stimulate them, 
he gives a teaspoon of mustard each 
day, winter and summer, in their 
mash as an aid to digestion. 


A New York subscriber writes: 

“I find that a mixed flock of young 
and old fowls quarrel on the roost. If 
the latter are on the level, the old 
birds drive the young ones hither and 
yon, and off from the roosting places. 
Apparently, the old hens like to go on 
the highest perch, and fear lest the 
younger ones have it. To avoid this 
family fuss at bedtime, I make a 
framework 4x8 feet on the horizontal 
plan, then add an additional roost 
raised ten inches for ‘upper berth’ 
roosts for the stronger birds. 

A woman who looks after her own 
chickens has an ingenious device for 
carrying straw for the pens. She ripped 
open a grain sack, ran a hem in each 
end, through which she put a broom 
handle. Her husband has instructions 
to put all the clover chaff from the 
mow in one corner for her baby chicks, 
and mash. This she sweeps o nthe sack 
as it lies flat on the floor, and carries 
it readily by bringing the two broom 
handles together. This same lady has 
a wire pocket for clover hay made on 
the same principle. She used the half 
inch mesh wire, ran a broom stick 
through each end, and hung on the 
wall just high enough for the chick- 
ens to reach. She packs the hay in 
solidly to give some resistance, and it 
is surprising how quickly a pocketful 
is reduced to stems. 


An inquirer wishes to know why 
eggs should be disinfected before put- 
ting in the incubator, and how. The 
egg passes through the cloaca, which 
also gives passage to the droppings; 
if the hen has any germs in this tract, 
they may be retained on the shell of 
the egg and develop in the incubator, 
to be taken up by the chick. Disin- 
fect by dipping in pure alcohol, or any 
good tar disinfectant properly weak- 
ened. Do not use anything containing 
oil as a disinfectant. 




















Dil Saving 
Toil Saving 
INCUBATOR 
Saves, three fourths 
theoil and nearly all hatch- 
ing work. Stop burning 3to5 
gallons to a hatch—the Rayo uses 
one. Quit being a drudge with old- 
style, lamp-on the-side machines. 
Fili Rayo oil tank once—the Rayo 
completes hatch without trouble, 
muss or worry. Sémple—economical, 


‘One Gallon toa Hatch. 
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See eggs and thermometer thru double 
glass top, which raises for airing, cleaning 
and turning eggs. Lamp under egg chamber 
gives perfect radiation. Double-wafer thermo- 
stat acts on flame—produces exact heat needed, 
none thrown away. Automatic ventilation. 
Turn eggs sem!-automatically, without toach- 
ing tray. Clean lamp without removing 
chimney or tank. Oil tank holds 5 quarts, 
month’ssupply. Strong redwood case; cov- 
ered with steel, enameled like mahogany, 
making it fireproof and handsome. 
Hatches every fertile egg. Six years 
on the market—thousands of testi- 
monials from enthusiastic, satisfied 
users. RAYO batching chart and 
$1.50 Tycos hygrometer FREE. [ 
Low direct prices—freight pre- 
paid. Ask for Free Cata- 
logue No. 13. 


RAYO INCUBATOR CO. & 
973 So. 13th St. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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Send me a postal right now. I 

want to send you the most re- 
markable World’s Cham- 

D iqnahip facts ever pub- 
lished—show you how 
to get into the prize- 
class, how 
to make more mon 
at least expense. I’il 
quote you my sensa- 
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tional direct - from - 
factory price on the 
6-time winner—the 





World’s 
Champion 
a Belle City 


—Less Than Losers Cost 
I want to tell you how 
Belie City won in 10,000 
hatch-contests year after 
year—facts about the win- 
ners, how they did it and 
ow you _ 

can doit. & 
is a you 
i, or 3 



















months 
home test, 10 
narantee, freight ff 
prepaid offer and my low 
price proposition, I'll send 
ou all this information free § 
you just write me a postal ff 
now for World’s Champion 
hatching facts.—Jim ROHAN, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12 Racine, Wis. 
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15 Years on 
The Market 


GEO. H. LEE’S 
Great Poultry Remedy 
It tones the system, regulates 
the bowels, keeps chicks and 
fowls in fine condition. The best remedy for Roup, 
Colds, Canker, Swelled Head, Cholera, Bowel 
Complaint, etc. Actual figures show it reduces 
chick losses 90 percent. Given in drinking water 
—no trouble. Price 50cts. Lee’s Egg Maker 
should be used by all poultrymen. Large protein, 
every ounce digestible. Brings eggs, makes 
chicks thrive, Lee's Lice Killer is sure death to vermin. 
Paint on roosts; it kills by fumes, Does not harm fowls. 
Lee’s fine poultry books (3) free, Address 

GEO. H. LEE CO., 1141 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 


ALL STEEL TRIPLE WALL DOUBLE 
AIR SPACE 


INCUBATOR 


It bears the label of 
the Fire Underwriters, 
which insures durability 
and protection. It is 
built entirely of metal, 
with exception of the 
pressed fibre inner lin- 
ing. Doubleairspaceon 
all sides, top and bottom. 
Send for our catologue 
showing the most com- 
plete line of Poultry 
Supplies in the United States. 

MACOMB POULTRY SUPPLY CO. 
Box G, Macomb, Illinois 














Need little atteption and pay big profits. 
If you are interested in them send for a 
sample copy of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
Also a bee supply catalog. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO. 
Box 317, Medina. Ohio 


for the 
Farm 


(42) 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


Feb. 28, 1913. 











Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


Half a Loaf 


Half a loaf is better than no bread, 
a fraction of a garden, such a fraction 
as can be put in a window box, is bet- 
ter +han no flower garden. If condi- 
tions are such that it is impossible to 
have flowers in the garden, a window 
box will bring more pleasure than one 
who has never tried it can guess. A 
window box in the kitchen window, not 
inside but outside, is a constant source 
of pleasure. Fill it with flowers that 
blossom continuously through the 
summer, such flowers as nasturtiums, 
sweet aillysum, petunias, especially the 
large double white, lobelia, ageratum, 
verbena, mignonette, wallflowers, 
daisies, or any other flower which will 
adapt itself to this way of growing, 
and bloom, Tall flowers, such as the 
wallflower, petunia and daisy, go well 
with the alyssum, ageratum and lo- 
belia, which cover the ground, the 
alyssum making a fleecy carpet, and 
the trailing nasturtiums cover the 
crudities of the box. Having beauti- 
ful flowers growing in a window box 
where one’s eye is constantly attract- 
ed to it while at work, rests the tired 
worker, and is an inspiration towards 
a more extensive garden when oppor- 
tunity permits. A hard working wom- 
aii who had her flowers—sometimes 
only a solitary pot, through all the 
year, was telling of her hardships one 
season, “Often and often I have been 
thankful for my appreciation of the 
beautiful, she said; “it has given me 
an internal resource when deprived. of 
external resources.” 

Things will not always go our way, 
especially on a rented farm, but once 
begin a small garden, and it is sur- 
prising how it seems to attract possi- 
bilities for a larger garden. Like 
Topsy, the spot for flowers “just 
grows,” once it is commenced. 





























lowa Program for Women’s 


Clubs 


To Hearts and Homes: 


I have been interested in the reports | 
of the different chapters of Daughters 
of Ceres, and thought you might like | 


to hear of a study of Iowa history and 
government as successfully carried 
out a few years ago by a club of which 
I was a member. 

Iowa history has many fascinating 
pages, and Iowa government seems a 
very timely subject for all women to 
study when the agitation for woman’s 
suffrage is meeting with such suc- 
cess. 

While our clubs may not all care 
to work-to secure the ballot for wom- 
en, I believe they can do a good work 
by preparing women to use it when it 
comes. 

Our program on iowa history was 
an adaptation of the “Iowa Program 
for Study Clubs,” prepared by the 
State Historical Society, of lowa City. 
you are interested, no doubt you 
n secure a copy of this, which gives 
full list of references. 

The reference books may be had by 
application to the lowa Library Com- 
mission, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The part of the program on history 
Was in the form of talks or papers; 
that of government in the form of 
questions and answers based upon a 
good civil government. 

The program as we used it is given 
below: 

1 Prehistoric Iowa; 
soil: Iowa Indians. 

2. Early explorers and settlers; the 
constitution of Iowa. 

3. Capitals of lowa; 
Iowa. 

4. Early leaders in the professions; 
John Brown in Iowa: the lowa band. 

5. The Mormons in Iowa; the Am- 
ana Society; Icaria. 

6. The Trappist Abbey; Tama 
county Indians; Iowa as it is today. 

7. Township government. 

8. Municipai government; 
government. 

§. State executive department. 

16, State legislative department. 


If 
Ca 
a 


title to the 


governors of 


county 











State judicial department. 
State institutions. 
Election laws. 
. Temperance work in Iowa. 
Special laws. 
. Iowa authors. 
CLARA STUART SOESBE, 





Practical Flour Tests 


To Hearts and Homes: 

In order to be intelligent about the 
art of bread making, it is necessary 
that the housewife have an under- 
standing knowledge of the materials 
from which bread is made, especially 
of the flour. There are some physical 
tests of flour which are practicable 
and valuable for use in the home. By 
means of these tests, the housewife 
way become intelligent about the dif- 
ferences in flours, and so be able to 
interpret those differences in bread- 
making processes. 

The color, feel and taste tests are 
simple and valuable, though not infal- 
lible in judging the kind, the condition 
and the age of flour. 

A good bread-making flour should 
be creamy white in appearance, not a 
gray nor a dull dead white color—a 
gray color indicates that the flour has 
been bleached either through age or 
by chemical means; a white color in- 
dicates a large proportion of starch, 
while a pronounced creamy tint sug- 
gests gluten of more or less good qual- 














The Foster Mother. 





ity. If the color of a flour is not main- 
tained in the bread when baked, the 
reason is generally to be found in the 
manipulation employed in the bread- 
making processes. 

Flour that is good for bread-making 
purposes should also be granular in 
feel, thus indicating a large percentage 
of gluten in proportion to its starch 
content. If the starch percentage is 
proportionately large, the flour has a 
smooth and powdery feel. Further, 
flour, when pressed in the hand, should 
fall loosely apart; if it stays in a lump, 
the flour contains too much moisture. 
A flour in its best stage for baking (a 
few months old) is creamy white in 
color, granular in feel, and sweet in 
taste. When two years old, flour kept 
at ordinary room temperature is not 
fit for baking. If it is gray in color 
and inferior in taste, it is not fit for 
use—the gluten has deteriorated. 

KATHERINE JENSEN. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. 


lobenmation Wanted 


To Hearts and-Homes: 

I have been a reader of your paper 
for years, and would like to have some 
of the good sisters publish how to 
keep beef (fried down) through sum- 
mer, and what is best that it will keep 
in, lard or tallow. 

ILLINOIS READER. 





Pork Recipes 


To ten pounds of meat, one 
part fat and two parts lean, ground, take 


Sausage: 


half a saucerful of sage, a little more 
than three ounces of salt, one tablespoon- 
ful of ginger, and one of pepper. Mix 
well. Save your salt sacks, and pack 
down in sacks. Put outdoors to freeze, 
and keep till thawing weather. Or fry 
in cakes, paek in stone jars, and cover 
with melted lard, when it will keep till 





If a smaller quantity is wished, 
lean pork, two of 
of sage, five tea- 


used. 
take four pounds of 
fat, ten teaspoonfuls 
spoonfuls of pepper, and a little ginger. 
Mix the spices and put with the meat 
while grinding. This mixes spices and 
meat better and quicker. 

Salt Pork Dressing: Chop fine a quar- 
ter of a pound of fat and the same quan- 
tity of lean pork with one onion; add two 
cupfuls of bread crumbs soaked in cold 
water; season with pepper and more salt 
if desired. 

Souse of Pigs’ Feet and Ears: Clean 
and boil in salted water until tender. 
Take a quart of good vinegar, add half a 
cup of white sugar, six cloves, one small 
red pepper, half a nutmeg. Let the vine- 
gar boil. Remove the bones from the 
pigs’ feet. Pack the meat closely in a 
jar, and cover with the vinegar and the 
spices. 

Oxford Sausage: Six pounds of lean 
pork, three pounds of lean beef, two 
pounds of beef suet, one-fourth pound of 
salt, three tablespoonfuls of black pep- 
per, one tablespoonful of cayenne pepper, 
one tablespoonful of powdered cloves or 
ginger. Mix thoroughly. Pack in salt 
sacks as for sausage given above. 





Recipes for Dressings 


Chicken Dressing: Mix one cup of bread 
crumbs, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, one tea- 
spoonful of powdered sage, and moisten 
with one-fourth cup of melted butter or 
chicken fat. 

Sage and Onion Dressing: Four large 
onions, ten sage leaves, one-fourth pound 
of bread crumbs, one and one-half ounces 
of butter, one egg, salt and pepper to 
taste. Peel the onions, put them into 
boiling water, let them simmer for five 
minutes or more, then chop fine, add the 


bread, seasoning and butter, and work the | 


whole together with an egg. 


Salt Pork Dressing: Chop fine one- 


fourth pound of fat and the same of lean | 


salt pork, with or without one onion; 
then add two cups of moist bread crumbs. 
Season highly with pepper and herbs if 
desired. 

Suet Dressing: Take one-fourth pound 
of finely choped suet, mix with three cups 
of fine bread crumbs, moistened with milk, 
three well-beaten eggs, and season to 
taste. 

Dressing will be flaky if it is not packed 
too tightly in the fowl, but is given room 
to swell. The reason some dressing is 
heavy is because it is made into a soggy 
mass with water and then packed solidly 
into the body cavity of the fowl. If water 
or gravy or stock is used to moisten the 
bread crumbs, mix the crumbs and butter 
first with the seasoning, place over fire, 
add the liquid, and cover tightly, so the 
dressing will steam and swell before going 
into the bird. It should be light, and not 
at all wet. 


This time of most people suffer 


more from their feet than at any other 
season. If the feet are tender, try the fol- 
lowing foot bath. Put a pint of bran and 
a tablespoonful of baking soda in a foot 
tub and add a gallon of hot water. Soak 
the feet in this for fifteen minutes, and 
dry thoroughly. Apropos of foot baths, a 
kindergarten teacher was telling of her 
efforts to impress on her pupils that a per- 
son can do but one thing at a time suc- 
cessfully. One small boy didn’t seem im- 
pressed, ‘‘Don’t you believe that, Johnny?” 
asked the teacher. ‘‘No, mum,’ said he. 
“My grandma can do three things at once. 
She can knit, talk and soak her feet.” 


year 


Coarse salt, or shelled corn well heated 
and put in a flannel bag will retain the 
heat for some time, and answer every 
purpose of the hot water bottle. Bran 
can aiso be used in an emergency. For 
toothache, a baked potato makes a good 
poultice, but do not poultice a tooth with- 
out the doctor’s orders, there is danger 
of drawing the trouble to the outside of 
the face, and the possibility of an ugly 
sear. 

The mica in hard coal burners, and in- 
cubator lamp chimneys, can be cleaned by 
washing with vinegar. If very strong, di- 
lute the vinegar a little. If lamp wicks are 
soaked in vinegar for twenty-four hours, 
and then dried, they make a clearer light. 
Don’t be too saving of lamp wicks: an old 
wick mever gives as good light as a new 
one. Throw away as soon as clogged. 


DON’T PAY rwo PRICES 


ve 88.00 to €22.00 on 
oosier Ranges 
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Fashion Decerteent 


Any pattern will be mailed to any address on 
ceipt of 10 centsforeach. Order by numb 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to sign your 
name and address. Address all letters to Fushi 
Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Towa = 

Our Spring, 1913, Fashion Book, size 154x104, 9g 
pages with attractive cover, contains over 7())) of | 
season's latest styles and isthe handsomesr book of 
its kind published. Price 10 cents, which inciug 
postage charges for mail orders. ted 
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FASHION MODELS. 











No. 7651—Fancy Waist, 34 to 40 bust, 
with or without loose panier, and chemi- 
sette, 3% yards 36 inches, with % yard 
27 inches wide for vest and collar, % yard 
18 inches wide for chemisette, for medium 
size. 

No. 7659—Single-breasted Coat, 36 to 4 
bust, with cutaway or straight fronts; 2% 
yards 44 inches wide, % yard 21 inches 
wide for collar, 4% yards of braid for 
binding, for medium size. 

No. 7272—Semi-Princesse Dress, for 
misses and small women, 14, 16 and 18 
years, with three-piece skirt, with re- 
veres and high neck or shawl collar and 
open neck, with long or elbow sleeves; 3% 
yards 36 inches wide, with 1%, yards 27 
inches wide for the trimming and % yard 
18 inches wide for chemisette; width ef 
skirt at lofer edge, 2 yards, for 16-year 
size. 

No. 7675—Two-piece Skirt, for misses 
and small women, 16 and 18 vears, with 
or without tunic, with high or natural 
waist line; 3% yards 36 inches wide, with 
1% yards 27 inches wide for trimming 
band; width of skirt, 1% yards, for 16- 
year size. 

No. 7236—Three-piece Skirt, 22 to 32 
waist, with round or square corners at 
side-front, with high or natural waist 
line; 3% yards 36 inches wide; width of 
skirt at lower edge, 2%, yards, for me- 
dium size, 

The above patterns will be mailed to 
any address by the fashion department 
of _ paper on receipt of ten cents for 
each, 


Be sure to sign your name, and give 
number of pattern and size or age you 


| ROCKFORD 


eavierthan standard r 


SILVERWAR 


The “Rosemary~” pattern of 
Rockford silverware, comes 
from the name Rose of Mary 
meaning, “a remembrance” 
and is one of the real crea 
tions of the silversmith art. 








You buy silver for years of 
daily usage. From the base 
metal up, Rockford Silver 
ware is a product of absolute 
integrity. It represents an 
ideal in silvermaking. 


Our ware is plated fifty per 
cent. heavier than other stand- 
ard lines of silverware. For 
forty’ years the jeweler you 
trade with has been offering 
you our product. He knows 
the quality of our silver. 
Interesting booklet 
on Silverware—tree. 
We have told in a booklet “Ex 
clusive Silverware” the story of our product. It 
also pictures our goods. If you will give us the 
name of your dealer, we will gladly send the 
booklet to you-— free. 
ROCKFORD SILVER; PLATE CO. 
104 Wyman St. Rockford, ii 
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The Social Ties in Wicked 
Cities 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


gon for March 9, 1913. Genesis, 19: 
1-8, 12-29. 

“And two angels came to Sodom at 
even; and Lot sat in the gate of Sod- 
om; and Lot saw them, and rose up to 
meet them; and he bowed himself 
with his face to the earth; (2) and he 
said, Behold now, my lords, turn aside, 
| pray you, into your servant’s house, 
and tarry all night, and wash your 


feet, and ye shall rise up early, and 


go on your way. And they said, Nay; 
put we will abide in the street all 
night. (3) And he urged them great- 
ly: and they turned in unto him, and 
entered into his house; and he made 
them a feast, and did bake unleavened 


pread, and they did eat. 

“(12) And the men said unto Lot, 
Hast thou here any besides? son-in- 
Jaw, and thy sons, and thy daughters, 
and whomsoever thou hast in the city, 
bring them out of the place: (13) for 
we will destroy this place, because 
the cry of them is waxed great be- 
fore Jehovah; and Jehovah hath sent 
us to destroy it. (14) And Lot went 
out and spake unto his sons-in-law, 
who married his daughters, and said, 
Up, get you out of this place; for Je- 
hovah will destroy the city. But he 
seemed unto his sons-in-daw as one 
that mocked. (15) And when the 
morning arose, then the angels hast- 
ened Lot, saying, Arise, take thy wife, 
and thy two daughters that are here, 
lest thou be consumed in the iniquity 
of the city. (16) But he lingered; and 
the men laid hold upon his hand, and 
upon the hand of his wife, and upon 
the hand of the two daughters, Jeho- 
vah being merciful unto him; and they 
brought him forth, and set him with- 
out the city. (17) And it came to pass, 
when they had brought them forth 
abroad, that he said, Escape for thy 
life; look not behind thee, neither 
stay thou in all the Plain: escape to 
the mountain, lest thou be consumed. 

* * * * * * 


“(23) The sun was risen upon the 
earth when Lot came unto Zoar. (24) 
Then Jehovah rained upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire from Je- 
hovah out of heaven; (25) and he 
overthrew those cities, and all the 
Plain, and all the inhabitants of the 
cities, and that which grew upon the 
ground. (26) But his wife looked back 
from behind him, and she became a 
pidar of salt. (27) And Abraham gat 
up early in the morning to the place 
where he had stood before Jehovah; 
(28) and he looked toward Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and toward all the land of 
the Plain, and beheld, and, lo, the 
smoke of the land went up as the 
smoke of a furnace. (29) And it came 
to pass, when God destroyed the cities 
of the Plain, that God remembered 
Abraham, and sent Lot out of the 
midst of the overthrow, when he over- 
threw the cities in which Lot dwelt.” 

If we are to realize the full signifi- 
cance of this lesson, we must take in 
the whole story; the motives which 
influenced Lot to choose the Plain as 
@ cattle country in preference to the 
highlands, and the fellowship of his 
uncle; the charming description of the 
manners of an Oriental prince in his 
reception of the three distinguished 
Visitors; the haste to provide a calf 
for their noonday meal; the baking 
of the cakes by the mistress herself, 
and the personal service of Abraham 
during the repast; the confidential 
talk with the visitors after the meal; 
the personal conduct of them on their 
Way, and the proof of the personal 
friendship of Jehovah for the man who 
Was alterwards known among the 
— of the desert as the friend of 

God manifests himself in the flesh, 
as Jesus spoke to men concerning 


ag daily lives, in terms of daily 

ite. Ii that manifestation was pos- 

pm in the days of Pontius Pilate 
a if 


‘ _ hot, then we have no revela- 
jon of the Divine to men), it was 
in the days of Abraham, 


Possible 





Moses, Joshua, Manoah. It will help 
us much in understanding the written 
Word, if we realize that Jesus was not 
a stranger to this world when He took 
upon Himself our nature to make 
atonement in that for our sins, but 
at special times had appeared to men 
as counsellor and adviser. We dare 
not limit the power of God to mani- 
fest himself to the being whom He 
created in His own image and after 
His own likeness. Read the conver- 
sation between God speaking in the 
burning bush and Moses (Exodus 8), 
in which He says: “I am that I am,” 
and “I have surely visited you, and 
seen that which is done in Egypt.” 
Read also that remarkable saying of 
Jesus to the Jews: “Before Abraham 
was, I am.” 


Before going to the events of the 
lesson proper, we must not overlook 
that other charming story of the re- 
ception of the two angels (messen- 
gers) by Lot, then appearing either as 
a member of the council, or as a man 
whom his neighbors charged with hav- 
ing aspirations for that office; his per- 
sonal tender of the hospitality of his 
home, and the disgusting sacrifice he 
was prepared to make to protect the 
strangers with whom he had broken 
bread and thus entered into covenant. 
Nor must we overlook the horrible 
picture of licentiousness and bestial- 
ity of the citizens of Sodom. If these 
messengers came to investigate and 
report on the moral status of the cities 
of the Plain, the scene they witnessed 
before the door of one of the council- 
men rendered further investigation 
entirely unnecessary. 

Coming directly to the lesson, two 
points are presented: the strength of 
the social and other ties that bind a 
good man even in a depraved commu- 
nity, and the manner of the execution 
of the Divine judgment on these 
doomed cities. We have the testi- 
mony of the apostle Peter that not- 
withstanding Lot “pitched his tent to- 
ward Sodom,” and afterwards moved 
into the city and took part in its po- 
litical life, and hence was a man of 
prominence, he was nevertheless a 
just man who was vexed from day to 
day with the filthy life of the Plain. 
(II Peter, 2:6-8.) And yet he stayed. 
He could scarcely have married a town 
girl. If he had sons-in-law in town, 
or prospective sons-in-law, he must 
in that later maturing age and longer 
life have brought his wife with him 
from Haran. And yet he stayed on, his 
righteous soul vexed from day to day; 
and had finally to be forced, he and 
his wife and daughters taken by the 
hand and led out of the doomed city. 

Let us inquire here why other good 
people continue in corrupt communi- 
ties in town or country; and have so 
continued from that day to this. What 
are the ties that bind them? First, 
inertia. There is a law in nature that 
a body remains in the state in which 
it is. That is, if it is moving, it keeps 
on moving until arrested by an oppos- 
ing force; or if stationary, it remains 
so until moved by some force. Man 
is governed by a similar law. We 
don’t uke to move, and must have 
some compelling motive to remove us 
from the place where we happen to 
be. Lot was in the Plain. He did not 
like the habits of the community, and 
yet he stayed in it. He might have 
gone back to Abraham, where he 
would no doubt have been welcome; 
and might have gone back to the life 
of a ranchman; but the man who has 
lived in town and has been in politics 
does not readily resume ranch life or 
any other farm life. 

Second, there was the influence of 
usage. The poet says: 


“Vice is a monster of so frightful 
mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be 


seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her 
; face, 
We first endure, then pity, then 
embrace.” 


If we happen to live in a town which 
is lined with saloons, we are apt to 
look upon them as the regular thing. 





Everybody Can Afford 


To Pay for The Clean Flour 





1) ead people think all flour 


kernel is full of dirt. 


flour, and goes into the bread. 


value. 





scouring and purifying processes that 
we are able to put a Money-Back 
Guarantee in every sack. We guar- 
antee OCCIDENT Flour to make 
whiter, lighter, better tasting bread, 
biscuit, cake and pastry than any 
other flour, and more of it per sack. 
If it fails to please you for all baking, 
your money will be refunded without 


Costs More 228ument: 


OCCIDENT bread 
—Worth It because of its extra 


cleanliness, stays fresh and sweet 
longer than other bread. You can 
bake adouble batch. This saves the 
work and fuel expense of many bak- 
ing days. Every housewife should 
test the extra great advantages of 
OCCIDENT Flour. 


Send for Our Free Booklet, 
‘Better Baking’”’ 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 





When wheat comes to the mill the crease in the wheat 
Unless every kernel is washed, and 
scoured, and the flour thoroughly purified by the most modern 
machinery, the dirt is ground up with the wheat, remains in the 


flour, so much per pound, and of course the dirt has no food 
Bread made from cheap flour which is not clean con- 
tains less nourishment,—it gets stale quicker and costs the 
family more in the end than bread made from higher priced flour. 


The Guaranteed Flour 


CCIDENT 


is made from such high quality wheat and goes through so many washing, 


is clean because it looks clean. 


You then pay for the dirt inthe 

















If we see men day by day do business 
in an unchristian way, we cease to 
marvel at it. It is usage, custom, and 
we take it as a matter of course. Lot 
had become familiar with the life of 
Sodom, and while he was annoyed 
and vexed, yet he was used to it, and 
his moral sensibilities blunted. 

Again, a good many people stay in 
undesirable surroundings because of 
their business. They are engaed in 
a certain business, and understand it, 
or know the people with whom they 
deal. They would lose largely by mov- 
ing to a new locality; and hence they 
remain where they are. (Possibly in 
the complex modern times in which 
we live, this motive is stronger than 
it was in the simpler times of Lot.) 
Business associations chain men to a 
locality. 

Again, a great many men stay in 
an ungodly place because their prop- 
erty is there. If they are men who 
have a faculty for making money, ac- 
quiring property, they are _ strongly 
tempted to live for that rather than 
for their families, We have known 
men to send their money to a distant 
state in order to avoid taxation, and 
finally follow it; and we have known 
men and women to move to a distant 
state so as to avoid taxation on their 
personal property in the home land. In 
either case the motive is precisely the 
same as one motive that kept Lot in 
the Plain. 

Another motive was no doubt that 
of society. From the account given 
in the lesson, the society there was 
by no means desirable; but we must 
remember that the text gives us not 
what Sodom thought about itself, but 
what God thought about Sodom. There 
are a great many people in all our 
towns and cities, and also in the coun- 
try, who have a very high opinion of 
the character of their society. We 
have no doubt that Lot’s wife and 
daughters met a great many people in 
the social doings of Sodom, who were 
outwardly exceedingly pleasant, nice, 
polite people, and yet absolutely rot- 
ten at heart, You will find exactly the 





same thing—though not to the same 
di:gusting extent—in the society of 
any large city in the United States. 
What God thinks about the society 
of the town is often quite different 
from what the society thinks of itself. 
Therefore, let us not censure Lot too 
severely. Let us rather ask ourselves 
what binds us to a social and business 
life on which rests Divine condemna- 
tion. 

There is a very nice touch of human 
nature in the seventeenth verse. These 
people who were saved as by fire and 
by the mercy of God are commanded 
not to look back. The fate which be- 
fell Lot’s wife because she looked back 
is also a marvelous touch of human 
nature. What woman would not be 
tempted to look back when loved ones 
were being consumed in the flames? 
Even after we have determined to do 
the right thing, how hard it is not to 
look back. One of the beauties of the 
Bible is these marvelous touches of 
human nature that occur in the most 
unexpected places. He who inspired 
this Book knew the human heart. 

The second point in the lesson is the 
destruction of the cities. When Abra- 
ham arose early in the morning and, 
fearful of what might have happened 
to his nephew, went to the place where 
he had his last interview with Jeho- 
vah, “the smoKe of the land went up 
as the smoke of a furnace.” A study 
of the geology of the Dead Sea throws 
a great deal of light on the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. It is a vol- 
canic country, a country abounding in 
bitumen and salt. It must have been 
an entirely different country when Lot 
chose it as a favored ranching ground. 
If that country was what it is now 
when Lot and Abraham stood on the 
mountain east of Hebron and looked 
over the land both to the east and the 
west, I have a very poor opinion of 
Lot’s judgment as a stockman. If the 
story that Moses tells us about Lot’s 
opinion is true, then the Plain of the 
Jordan was entirely different from 
what it has been ever since that day. 
The very existence of five very consid- 
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Shirley President’ 
§ Suspenders ¥ 


Guarantee on each pair 


They’re so Comfortable 


UST the suspenders you've been wanting 
oe —because Shirley President Sus- 
penders move freely—won't pull on your 
shoulders—and don’t strain. Millions of men 
have proved it—why don’t yeu? 

Wear a pair for a month. If you 
don’t like them, we will buy them 
back at the price you paid. 

Made in Light and Medium Weights. Extra 
Lengths fortall men. Each pair guaranteed. 


Price 50 cents everywhere. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
Shirley Guaranteed Suspenders 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 








505 Main St., 











Are you willing to pay 625 to 875 more for a fur- 
nace not nearly as good as the Kalamazoo! 
Certainly not, especially when the Kalamazoo 

ives greater heat and cuts down fuel bills, 
Sorento and complete fittings shipped directat 
factory price. 

30 Days Free Trial—Cash or Credit 
You don't keep the Kalamazoo unless it proves 
in service that it can heat your house perfectly 
at minimum expense. Convenient payments. 
We pay freight charges. 


Furnace Book Free 
Gives you facts that will save you money in 
buying, installing and operating your furnace. 
We're - to mai! it free—write a request on 
@ postal,—ask for catalog No. 9!1!, 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., 
Manctfacturers, Kal * ichi 
We also make Heating and Cooking Stoves 
and Gas Ranges. Catalog on request. 

Trade Mark Registered. 


— A Kalamazes «: 


Stove 


Direct to You *: 














FREE BOOK ON 


LFALF, 


How you can grow it on your land 
How to get “catch” first planting 
How to select and prepare the soil 
How to get more than average crops 


These and hundreds of other questions that you 
want answered are clearly and distinctly covered 
in our new book just issued entitled “Alfalfa— 
WonderCrop”, This remarkable book contains 
a priceless fund of information about alfalfa 
growing secured from many sources; United 
States Government, State Experiment Stations, 
the best posted authorities and suceessful grow- 
ers. In simple language, easy to understand, it 
tells just the things that you want to know before 
you start to raise this greatest of all $cash money$ 
crops. This book will convince you that you 
have some land on your farm where you can 
profitably grow alfalfa. This information was 
secured at a great cost of time, money and re- 
search, It tells how to grow alfalfa, how to get 
results from first planting, how to select the field 
and prepare the soil. It tells all about fertiliza- 
tion, plowing, liming, preparing the seed, when 
to plant and how to plant. Tells what to do dur- 
ing the growing period, how to get bigger than 
average crops, and how to cut and cure. The 
contents of this book are worth many dollars to 
the farmer interested in growing alfalfa. This 
book is ordinarily sold for 25 cents but we will 
gladly send it without cost or obligation of any 
kind if you answer at once. Don’t put it off— 
write for free book today. 

GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO., BOX 114 P WATERLOO, IA. 











without a cent deposit, prepay the freight and 
allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
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on highest grade 1918 model bicycles. 
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ee? Moncey exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

iy We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 

TIRES, Coastor-Brake rear wheels, 

lamps, repairs and all sundries at Aal/ usual Pricese 
Do Not Wait; write today for our eeecial offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.17) CHICAGO 





erable cities on the Plain, but one of 
which has ever been known since— 
the little town of Bela or Zoar—is in 
itself proof of material resources that 
do not now exist. The salt lake was 
called by the Romans the asphalt 
lake. In the time of Lot it was prob- 
ably a fresh water lake fed by the Jor- 
dan, and there are evidences that in 
some previous age it emptied into the 
ted Sea, which it is now 1,300 feet 
below. 

Everything points out that the in- 
strument used by God for the destruc- 
tion of the wicked cities was volcanic 
action. It is none the less the work 
of God, who rides in the storm and 
moves in the volcano. It simply means 
that God uses these forces for great 
moral purposes. In confirmation of 
this we submit a couple of quotations 
from Professor FPemerson, an eminent 
geologist; describing the region about 
the Dead Sea as one “where sulphur, 
deposited by many hot springs, is 
abundant in the clay, and where bi- 
tumen oozes from exery crevice in the 
rock, and every earthquake dislodges 
great sheets of it from the bottom of 
the lake.” With regard to the means 
of destruction, he says: “It was a 
sinking of the ground, at the time 
when geology and history join, which, 
with its earthquakes, overthrew the 
cities of the Plain and caused the out- 
pour of petroleum from the many 
fault-fissures and the escape of great 
volumes of sulphurous and gaseous 
emanation, which, ignited either spon- 
taneously by lightning, or by chance, 
furnished the brimstone and fire from 
heaven, and the smoke of the land go- 
ing up the smoke of a furnace, which 
Abraham saw from the plains of 
Judea.” 

Another beautiful touch of human 
nature in the lesson is that contained 
in the twenty-ninth verse: “God re- 
membered Abraham,” in destroying 
the cities of the Plain, and because of 
His friendship for Abraham sent Lot 
out of the midst of the overthrow. No- 
tice that word “overthrow,” which lit- 
erally means turning upside down 
completely, as by an earthquake. Je- 
sus, in referring to it, told how the 
people of Sodom and Gomorrah were 
perfectly satisfied, that they ate and 
drank and bought and sold and build- 
ed, unmindful of the impending judg- 
ment. The lesson that He draws is 
one that should be heeded by every 
man who lives in an ungodly com- 
munity; for God has other means of 
punishing the ungodly besides earth- 
quakes. 

Poor Lot! After pleading that Zoar 
was only a little town anyhow (though 
a little town may be as wicked as a 
big one), after permission to go there 
was granted, he was afraid to stay 
in the little town, and went to the 
mountain, thereby showing the weak- 
ness of his faith in God. 





Emmer or Speltz 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 


writes: 

“Please let me know what you think 
of speltz as a feed and as a producer. 
Where can I get the seed at market 
price?” 

We have never advised the growing 
of emmer or speltz, except as an ex- 
periment, in the corn belt. West of 
the 98th meridian it may have a field; 
but where there is more than twenty- 
three inches of rainfall, we would pre- 
fer barley or oats to spring emmer and 
winter wheat to winter emmer. 

Emmer, or speltz (as it is improp- 
erly called), is a variety of wheat that, 
when threshed, still has its hulls on. 
For this reason it seems more like 
barley and oats. As a feed it is prac- 
tically the same as barley and oats, 
although experiments indicate that it 
is not quite so valuable. Under dry 
land conditions, emmer will outyield 
the other small grains, but in the hu- 
mid section will not give nearly so 
much feed to the acre as either barley 
or oats. Those of our readers who 
wish to find out more about emmer 
should write to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., asking for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
466. 

By writing to the North Dakota ex- 
periment station, at the Agricultural 
College, North Dakota, our correspond- 
ent should be able to get in touch with 
men growing emmer for the market. 
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Big Thing on the farm 
Old Dutch Cleanser saves work and time on 
the farm in dozens of ways. 


Aside from its many good uses in the home where it 
takes half the work from housekeeping, it is invaluable 
in quickly and hygienically cleaning the dairy pans and 
pails. In the barn, harness and carriage sides and tops 
clean easier and better. Everything that requires 
cleaning calls for Old Dutch Cleanser. Nothing else 
will do the work half so well. 


Many uses and full directions 
on large Sifter Can — 10c. 


Old Dutch 
Cleanser 














Let Me Pay the Postage 
On My Big FREE 


Buggy 


Phelps has 

bought the stamps, 

wrapped the book all up and is 

now waiting for you to write him a 
postal so he will know where to send it 
to you 4o save you money. 


It is the world’s greatest guide to the best 
buggy of any description—and honest, too—all sold 
at bargain prices that make it worth while to answer 
this ‘‘ad’’ at once. Just write a postal NOW. 


$25.00 TO $40.00 , 
On Your New Buggy ; 


Phelps says he’ll save you §25 to $40 on a genuine 
Split Hickory. Is it worth a postal to find out? 
Is it worth a postal to see the 140 styles of vehi- 
cles and complete line of harness all shown in § 
Phelps’ new book. Is it worth a postal to learn 
the reasons why167,000 other people bought 


SPLIT HICKORY 


vehicles? Phelps sells direct from his own factory—on 

30 days’ Free Road Test—2 years guarantee. You § 
keep all the middle profits—you take no risk—every- i 
thing is clearly photographed and accurately de- a>. 
scribed and all guaranteed. Why not get 3 
Phelps’ book so you cancompare with others. ae hy — 1 
Phelps pays postage if you write him a let- a 
ter or postal. Just say “Send Book.” 


i. C. Phelps, Pres., The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Station 45 Columbus, Ohio 








Here’s My New '‘) 
DAN PATCH 


It is built to stand the roughest kind of usage. Every part has 
en carefully tested out anc is no possi- 

bility of breakage on this Plow beam is 

of heavy steel and moldboard and share on this plow 

arethe *‘Dan Patch"’ ality im every respect. 

Operation of the p very simple. Leversare 

~ easy to operate and in reach of operator at 
& ail times. A boy can handle this plow. 


$ 50 2° Pays Free Trial on Your es ; 
vv Own Farm—Guaranteed to ' 
Back. 
ee 





Please or Your Money 
Write Me NOW! Wheels substan- 
tially constructed; boxes dust-proof—lar%e 
axles. Plow furnished with best grade steel Foll- 
ing coulter, adjustable to any position. Coulter 
has dust-proof bearings. Hitch can be adjt 
to any position. The Dan Patch Frameless Su 
Plow is a perfect plow at a low price—furnished 
3-horse eveners, coulter, wrench, and weed hook. 
Write today for Special Implement Catalog. I guar: 


antee to save you money. M. W. Savage, Pres. 
actories, inc., Dept. lis, Minn. 
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PROFIT 


If you could invest in a machine 
today—and be sure that its prop- 
er use would increase your returns 
from the oats harvest $7 per acre— 
from winter wheat harvest $6 per 
acre—from sprjng wheat $3 per 
acre--over and above what you 
have been getting, remember, you 
wouldn’t hesitate before investing. 

Well, that’s exactly the kind of profit 
you can make if you buy a HAWKEYE 
Grain Grader and Cleaner. On 100 acres 
of oats some of its users have cleared 
$700 more—on 100 acres of winter wheat 
$600 more—on 100 acres of spring wheat 
$300 more. The 


HAWKEYE 


Grain Grader 
and Cleaner 


is the surest money-making machine on 
the market. It gradescorn and all grains 
and grass seeds so you can plant good 
seed for big, profitable yields. It cleans 
thoroughly—two machines in one—guar- 
anteed by the manufacturer to do all we 
claim for it, to satisfy you, to make 
money for you. 

Don't go into another season without 
owning a HAWKEYE, so you can use it 
to improve the quality of your seed and 
the quantity of your yields. 

Plant corn graded by the HAWKEYE 
and you'll have three good kernels in 
every hill 97 times out of 100—and an ear 
on every stalk when corn harvest comes. 

Look into this proposition. Ask your 
dealer to show you the HAWKEYE and 
write us quick for full particulars so you 
can have one of these machines this year. 


The Maytag Co. 
350 North St. Newton, lowa 


— 















The Harrow That Will Make 
The Most Money For You 


Leaves the surface mulched so 
that it will attract and conserve all 
the moisture. Prepares a perfect 
seed bed. On plowed stubble the 


trash is left beneath the surface 
where its fertilizing properties can be 
made use of. Made in all sizes for all 
purposes. Catalog 

338 oe Ane a. NACH, ine. N. J. 


Jobn Deere Plow Co.. Omaha, Neb., Sioux 
Falls, 8. D., Des Moines, Ia., Moline, Ill. 


Don’t Waste Moisture By 
Poor Harrowine—-Use the 


“AGM 55 HARROW, 












Clod Crusher 
and Leveter 












GALES HAY — SAWS WOOD 
GRINDS FEED, PUMPS WATER 






































To Improve Country Life 


At a recent meeting of the Tri-State 
Grain Growers’ Convention, held at 
Fargo, North Dakota, W. C. Palmer, 
chairman of the country life confer- 
ence, made the following report, which 
is full of good sense and practical sug- 
gestion: 

“The country life problem is largely 
a young people’s problem. If the boys 
and girls, the young men and women, 
are not satisfied on the farm, are not 
interested in the farm; then there is 
something that needs to be improved. 
And in many sections this is undoubt- 
edly the case. There are many things 
that can be done. The object of this 
report is to suggest a few things, not 
to make an encyclopaedic analysis of 
the country life problem. 

“Work, recreation and spiritual life 
are necessary to the normal develop- 
ment of a human being—are necessary 
to the enjoyment of life. Country life 
in many cases does not furnish the op- 
portunity for exercising these: differ- 
ent functions. As a rule, Sunday has 
to serve for both recreation and reli- 
gious devotion, with a result that Sun- 
day is often given up to games, Sunday 
baseball, etc., and the religious life is 
left out. This has been solved in Eu- 
rope and in many parts of America by 
making Saturday afternoon a half holi- 
day. This can be used for games and 
other recreations, which leaves Sun- 
day a day of religious observation and 
rest, 

The suggestion is made and strongly 
urged that Saturday afternoon be made 
a half holiday, thus giving the young 
people a chance to have their recrea- 
tion without stealing it from Sunday. 
A big part of the attraction of the city 
consists in the fact that the hours of 
labor are fixed and not long, which 
gives some time for recreation every 
day. On the farm the day is often so 
long that there is no chance.for recrea- 
tion. And then, again, the farmsteads 
being quite distantly apart, there is not 
the same chance for getting together 
that there is in the city and the town. 
It has been found that having Satur- 
day afternoon a half holiday does not 
reduce the week’s work. The work goes 
forward with better dispatch when a 
chance is.to be had for doing what one 
pleases for a half day. Farmers, try 
it. The boys and girls will appreciate 
this time for play, and you will, tod. 
Take your wife along. Visit your 
neighbor. Watch t#e ball game. Be 
young again yourself. Then there are 
business matters that you can attend to. 
There must be codperation among the 
farmers if they are ever going to get 
the fair share of what they produce. 
There must be codperation if farmers 
are to produce what will bring the best 
returns, and the cost of production and 
marketing can often be cut down by 
coéperation. These Saturday after- 
noons will be a splendid time to get 
together and consider some of these 
problems. Have the good wife take 
a lunch. Then have a picnic dinner 
or supper. 

The boys and girls will take care 
of themselves, though an_ interest 
should be taken in their games. They 
may need some assistance in securing 
some of the necessary things for car- 
rying out some of their stunts. The 
school teacher can do a good deal 
towards making the recreation of the 
most worth. Some will be interested 
in games, while others will want ma- 
terial to read and study. If there is 
a library, this will help solve the 
problem for the latter. If there is 
none, then a traveling library can be 
secured from the state library com- 
mission at Bismarck. The minister 
can also do a great deal towards mak- 
ing the recreation of the young peo- 
ple pure, wholesome and worth while. 
If he enters into the recreation of the 
young people on Saturday, he will go 
a long way toward bringing them to 
church on Sunday. Literary socie- 
ties, debating clubs, singing classes, 
can well be held in the church or the 
schoolhouse. Lecture courses can also 
be given. 

There is apt to be too much nega- 
tive in the lives of boys and girls. 
Don’t do this, and don’t do that, until 
initiative is dulled. Make it more 
positive. Bring about development by 
giving them to plan, to work out, new 
things. They will then feel that they 
have a place in the world, and that 
they are not “in the way.” 

The preacher is urged to study the 
soils, crops, animals, and farm life. 














COV NING 
DRILL YOUR OATS—IT PAYS | 


Illinois Experiment Station shows an average gain of 








8.6 bushels per acre. 

At Kansas Station they found a gain of 4 bushels \ 
per acre. ; ; 
Towa Station found a gain of over 9 bushels per acre. 
Get this extra crop by using Single Dise Van Brunt 
| —_Drill—the drill that will not choke in sticky, trashy 
ground. Guaranteed to make a good seed bed in any 

ground that can be seeded. 








Here Are the Valuable Features— 
Wheels always stand true 
Hopper trussed—don’t sag 
Adjustable gate force feed 





Bearings extend under frame 


Adjustable spring pressure 





Every seed at bottom of furrow 


| The Van Brunt adjustable gate force feed compels 
even seeding in any kind of ground without bunching 
or damaging the kernel. 

, Van Brunt Closed Delivery permits seed to drop 
into furrow when it is wide open. “It beats the dirt. 


Write at once for new free book, VB No. 28 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Firestone rubber and design 
mean mileage never before 
approached. 


Fullest comfort, greatest car 
protection with fewest tire and 
car repairs are additional values 
and economies. Twelve years 
of uninterrupted leadership have 
proved it. 
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Write for Pneumatic Tire Catalog 


The Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company 


“America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


Akron, Ohio All Large Cities 
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WZ 
INVESTIGATE-We Mean YOU 


Either lady or gentleman. During the winter months, when business in most lines is 
slack, would you like to improve the time? You can make good money selling 
in your locality, Penn Mutual life insurance—the solid old Quaker Company, 
organized in 1847. For particulars address 

RUMSEY BROS., General Agents 
408-411 Crocker Bidg., Des Moines, lows, 
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[There is nothing in 
Goodrich advertising 
that isn’t in 


GoodrichTires 


Since automobiles came into use 
many of the makers of these well 
known cars have constantly 
equipped their product with 
Goodrich Tires: 


Armleder 
Auburn 


Palace 
Patterson 
Peerless 
Pierce-Arrow 
Pope 

Premier 
Rauch & Lang 
Russell 

S.G. V 


Columbus 

Crawford 

Cunningham 
rris » <r Ve 

Easton Spaulding 
Speedwell 
Stanley 
Studebaker 
Warren 

- White 
Winton 
Willys-Overland 

Stevens-Duryea 


Franklin 
Havers 
Hupp 
Krebs 
Lennox 
Great 
Half the automobile output of 1913 goes 
from maker to buyer equipped with 
Goodrich Tires. The judgment of these 
manufacturers is important, when you 
consider how well they know what the 
best tire service means. 
We made the first American clincher 
tire. We make every dependable style 
of tire. All Goodrich Tires are unit- 
molded—the single vulcanization molds 
tread and body into one. The treads 
do not slip or peel, and you are free 
from the dangers of weak places or dead 
spots becausc of over-vulcanization. 
Write for our free folders telling how to get 
the most from your tires. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Dealers every where 
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Make FarmWork Easy 
For Man and Horses. 


works four horses 
S abreast on gang, sulky and & 
disk plows, 1 horse in fur- 


alee tl Grain drill, or 
implement with pole 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 
If your dealer has none in 
other, 


150Main St.. Carroll, lowe, 





MORE POTATOES PER ACRE 


Think of finding one to’eleven $s bills 
in the furrow, on every acre you 4 
plant. _ It's been done many Pe veh 
times. Plant the spaces you qn) ui Naw 
skip, sell the potatoes, Cee 49% 

«\ lpn 
chine oom 


and you've got the inom- 
ey. Noextraland, Qe 
Pays for it- 
self and yet puts 


no extra work, 
real money into 
your pocket, One seed 
cultivate, piece in every space and 
spray and oneonly, Uniform spacing. 
diga per- Noinjury toseed. Ask 
fect y ~ your dealer to show it 
and write us for free 
booklet, “700 fer cent 
Potato Planting.”" we 
make full line Potato 


ft costs no 
more to 
prepare 
ground, 
tertilize 


, machines, Garden tools, 
Sprayers, etc. 
BATEMAN M'F'G CO. 

Bor 1492 Grenioch, WN. J. 





Pll send this wonderful farm tool grinder on 
free trial without advance Sayment.Gharpene 
Se saws, discs, sickles, ensi- 
nives,all farm tools amazingly 
— Savestime, ,labor,money, tools. 
as genuine Dimo-Grit (artificial 
diamond, sharpening wheels. « 
LUTHER DIMO-GRIT GRINDER 
Has metal frame, enclosed shaft-drive, 
dust-proof bearings, runs easy as sewing 
machine. 25 times faster than grindstone, 
10 times better than emery. Willnot draw 
temper. Special attachments—forge, milk 
tester, jig saw, rip saw, lathe, drill, occ., fur- 
nished extra if desired. Fully uaran- 
teed. Write for free book on tool grind- 
ing and liberal free trial offer. 


Luther GrinderCo.. 574 Stroh Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Farmer 
Please mention this paper when writing. 
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The Bible is written in farm language, 
and can not be the ost intelligently 
expounded unless one has a knowl- 
edge of the things it deals with. 

The teacher is urged to study the 
farm, as this is the lige in which rural 
children have grown up. They are 
familiar with its terms, objects and 
work. It is what the child knows that 
must be the foundation for creating 
new knowledge. This is also where 
the child must be approached if one 
wants to get into that sympathetic 
relation which is the secret of good 
teaching. 

School officers are urged to improve 
school grounds and school buildings— 
to make them more attractive to both 
pupils and teachers. Consolidation is 
the best improvement. 

The banker can aid in the better- 
ment of country life by giving his 
lowest rate of interest to the farmer 
when he needs financial aid in im- 
proving the farm. A difference can 
well be made between improvement 
and speculation. 

The doctor will be glad of the op- 
portunity to address gatherings, and 
much valuable information on sani- 
tation and health can thus be se- 
cured. 

The lawyer will likewise be glad to 
address gatherings, making plain 
many of the points in law, as well as 
giving a better understanding of civic 
life. 

The railroad can best serve the 
community by providing better mar- 
keting and transportation facilities. 

The merchant can do a great deal 
toward making the half holiday a real 
time for recreation ‘by closing up his 
place of business for at least a part 
of the afternoon. 

The editor can accomplish a great 
deal in helping improve country life. 
Through his paper he meets the en- 
tire community once a week. or daily, 
as the case may be. If the editor has 


a well-defined plan, with his contin-_ 


ued access to the people, it is possible 
for him to accomplish a great deal. 

There are many labor saving appli- 
ances that can be used to do much of 
the drudgery in the home—the wash- 
ing machine, wringer and mangle run 
by a gasoline engine. Water can be 
put into the house by means of the 
gasoline engine and septic tank. The 
septic tank can be made to take care 
of the waste from the bathroom. The 
furnace or hot water plant is also 
available. All of these things can be 
installed at but a fraction of the cost 
of the machinery that the farmer has 
in his work. 

By all working together, farm life 
can be improved. The first thing to 
do, though, is to get out of the notion 
that every hour of daytime, and per- 
haps some of the night, for six days 
in the week, must be given to toil. It 
has been found that this unremitting 
toil is wasteful as wen as disagree- 
able. On the farm, even the laborer 
needs to use a good deal of initiative. 
Too constant work means that head 
work is left out, and it is fully as im- 
portant as the work with the hands. 


Stallion Law Amendment 


At the recent meeting of the Iowa 
Draft Horse Breeders’ Association, a 
resolution was adopted in favor of add- 
ing ringbone to the list of disqualifica- 
tions for unsoundness mentioned in the 
law, and removing bog spavin from this 
list, but placing it in the list of dis- 
eases which a_ stallion owner must 
specify in his advertisement. The as- 
sociation also went on record in favor 
of legislation against unsound stallions 
imported from foreign countries, and 
for the granting of permanent certifi- 
cates of soundness to stallions six 
years old or older, which have passed 
successful examinations for soundness 
two years in succession, the last exam- 
ination having been given in the year 
the certificate is issued. Another res- 
olution adopted asks for a law to make 
it illegal to bring a stallion or jack 
into the state of Iowa unless accom- 
panied by an official certificate show- 
ing it to be sound. 

The action taken to add ringbone to 
the list of disqualifications is in ‘the 
right direction, but we see no good 
reason why bog spavin should be re- 
moved from this list. The short and 
easy way is to adopt the entire list of 
diseases which have been shown to be 
hereditary according to tlie best veter- 
inary authorities. 





UST as you fertilize your soil for 
better results, we sacrifice part 
of our profits to give you “‘Ball- 

Band’’ quality. 


We believe in the idea of spending a little extra 
money to make a better article. In making rubber 
footwear for you we go about it that way. To give 
you a better fit we make ‘‘Ball-Band’’ Boots and 
Arctics over a natural last. We know that a farmer 
can’t do his best work in boots that are not com- 
fortable any more than a poorly shod horse can work 
right. So we take good care that ‘‘Ball-Band’”’ 
needles will jt#, 





Also it must wear. The best way to prepare rubber 
is not the cheapest way and ‘‘ Ball-Band”’ Boots are not 
the cheapest boots you can buy—but the value is in 
every pair. If you have worn them you know it, if you 
haven’t, ask any man who wears rubber or woolen 
footwear bearing the Red Ball trade-mark. Look for this 
Red Ball. It’s the sign of rubber footwear of quality. 

Ask your dealer what boot he would rather sell you 
to give all-round satisfaction, and if he does not say 
**Ball-Band,’’ it’s because he doesn’t sell them. 

Our whole aim is to make ‘‘Bali-Band’’ Boots so 
good that the wnext time you want boots you will demand 
‘* Ball-Band.” If your dealer doesn’t sell them, we can 
tell you of a nearby dealer who does. oes 


Write for Free Ililustrated Booklet 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co. 
338 Water St. Mishawaka, Ind. 


** The House that Pass Millions for Quality"” 


| “Bae -BANO!"/) 








Here's My New - 


Galloway Spreader. - 
That | Want To 


- No payment down—no bank deposit—no lease, notes or 
° oe of any kind whatever. I'll ship you " this new, 1913 east Galiz Gaioney 

m for 30 or even 90 days trial a — y free. I’m going pad make this spreader prov 
aeves, ~y 4h ~ ye ll do it: Til por the 


iy frce Pil put it right . Figure 

scrap iron ling out Sof any other spre made—then t try them 

ng the Galloway. Loadit up as full as she'll a with the tou pest, tramped down or frozen Googe beg hay 
manure. Let your team trot and slam it in gear you is one other man 

in the the world that would dare to hint at such a test as that? You know there ie1 isn’ tt But But 

ou ean think of a — test, go ohane. I'll take and _ — and let you be 

e sole ave had e roe think you ca’ ly get the Galloway af- 

ter you have had the free trial, just send it back to Fa Till pe. both ways— 

you won't be out one cent. If you want to keep it, I’ to $50, 


Get My Big 1913 Proposition NOW! 


‘our years ago I started working on the biggest, finest and most £ pise P 
z a. Now r've got it perfected. I can’t explain it coe mt room. But 
if you’ ll write me at once I'll tell you how you meg get a of my —f yy 
or entirely without tts 1s ta tates you , cleanest pk won’t ask you nero phot Te. Boe work — 


plan that you Fou ue anybody cle over yt heard "Writs meand eee to 





My Regular $1 Book —“A Streak of Gold” — FREE 


Sebi hr cathe 


Council Bluffs, Winnipeg. 
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AVA AMA GAG 
$750 © Complete Dan / 


ee Bees oY \Y 


Gs way ¥ Ss \ 


” LF Patch Spreader. 


as N ‘ Sf 
eS \ Rach We Spreader. 


ight now on MS NS Patch Manure Spreader offer of mine, Let’s look 
caiesturen” 3 prices on spreaders and just see how much lower my price 

40 saved over what you would pay at retail. Yes Sir!—That’s how much 
beat hace and AS ‘3 high time someone was doing it! Here’s as high grade a spreader 
as can made, your choice of steel or w trucks. jiest running spreader on 
earth; lightest draft; one lever controls all5 feeds. Big points you ought to know. 


Shipped Direct To You—60 Days’ Free Trial 
Show me a fairer, squarer pro opie on : in this ye I'll give you ° 
Es spreader! Two whole month’s al right on your own farm 
Spreader I have had ~cash guaran fee of eatataction ot Four money back™and my 
printed 2 before ores —— any, 
2 FREE Books eometeare 
WRITE TODAY 


These books tell you in detail about 
every part and feature of my 
ishow you the 9 different sizes and — 
styles, give you my lowest prices 
and my iron-clad guarantee of sat- 
<p LaF ou will writeme now 
rl pa aoe Soames ney “¥ “4 
of ¢ and prepay post- 
age. of charge’ theosor yer 2,000,000 \) 
satisfied customers who ha ve bought 
my products the last 30 YTS. mq, w, Savage Factories, Inc. 
M. W. Savage, Prest. Dept. 120 Minneapolis, Minn. 


\. 's get aye 
up ail other man 
yf is. 


A\\ynunt! 
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Coal for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“J would like to know if slack coal 
good for hogs as charcoal. I 
feeding slack coal with 
ood results. Some of my neighbors 
think that it does not pay. How do 
‘ou think that slack coal should be 
fed? What time of the year do hogs 
need it the most?” 

Hose often crave such substances 
as hard coal, charcoal, earth, etc. Just 
what these substances do for the in- 
ternal workings of the hogs we do not 
know. They contain no food value in 
themselves, but may possibly assist 
in the digestion of other food in the 
ration. We all know that charcoal 
tends to prevent digestive disturbance 
because it absorbs the gases. This 
peculiar property of charcoal is not 
sed by slack coal. So far as 
we a iow, the only experiment with 
slack coal was performed at the Mary- 
land station a few years ago. One lot 
of four forty-pound pigs was fed a 
mixture of corn, middlings, bran and 
oil meal. Another lot of four forty- 
pound pigs of the same parentage 
were also fed corn, middlings, bran 
and oil meal, but in addition ate a 
half pound of coal daily per pig. The 
two lots were fed for seventy-seven 
days, and throughout the period they 
thrived equally well. The pigs get- 
ting coal made an average daily gain 
of .695 of a pound, as compared with 
614 of a pound for the pigs getting 
no coal. But the pigs getting coal re- 
quired 388 pounds of feed to make 100 
pounds of gain, while those getting 
no coal required only 382 pounds of 
feed to make 100 pounds of gain. In 
this experiment, it was found that the 
cost of putting on 100 pounds of gain 
on the hogs without coal was $5.84, 
as compared with $6:13 when coal was 
added to the ration. 

This Maryland experiment is not 
extensive enough so that definite con- 
clusions may be based on it. The in- 
dications are that it does not pay to 
feed slack coal in large quantities. We 
would much prefer a mixture of char- 
coal, bone meal, ashes and limestone. 

On the effect of coal on the health 
of the hogs, the following from S. P. 
Maring, cashier of the Exline Savings 
Bank, is of interest: 

“‘T have seen so much about hog 
cholera. Now, we have farmers here 
around Exline who handle lots of 
hogs, and so far have had no disease. 
We have coal mines all over the coun- 
ty. They go to the mines and get the 
fine coal, wagon loads of it, and keep 
y of it in their feed lots.” 


Seed Bed for Oats 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have sixty acres for oats the com- 
ing season. This ground was in corn 
last year, and is in fairly good condi- 
tion. Will it be best to drag the stalks 
and double disk, or would you plow? 
I have forty acres of sod that I plowed 
last fall about six inches deep. Can I 
disk this after the wheat starts, and 
work it down, or is it better to plow 
again?” 

Probably the best and most practical 
Way to make the seed bed for oats on 
corn stalk land is first to break the 
stalks on a frosty morning by drag- 
ging a railroad iron or a heavy pole 
across the field. Then sharpen the 
disk and adjust it to run three or four 
inches deep. Go over the corn field, 
lapping one-half. Then, if you have 
time, harrow. Now drill in the oats, 
aiming to get them about. one inch 
deep. Many farmers make the mistake 
of setting the disk drill too deep, and 
as a result the seed oats being deep in 
the cold ground, do not germinate as 
promptly as they would if broadcasted. 
Drilling at moderate depth is- better in 
an average season than broadcasting. 
Extensive experiments indicate that 
the advantage of drilling is about three 
bushels per acre. If grass is to be 
seeded with the oats, the drill rows 
Should be run north and south, so that 
the clover will get the benefit of the 
most sunshine possible, while the oats 


is as 
have been 


plent 





and to seed with a disk drill. On aver- 
age corn belt land, it will not pay to 
plow corn stalks for oats. Our corre- 
spondent should be able to work up 
his sod land plowed last fall into a good 
seed bed by disking. We would not 
plow such land again this spring unless 
it has become packed solid. 


Cottonseed Meal-Fed Steer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Occasional references to cottonseed 
meal feeding through the columns of 
this journal reveals the fact that there 
is considerable diversity of opinion re- 
garding the use of this product. In 
the South where the main concentrate 
is cottonseed meal a large amount of 
inquiry has been directed toward solv- 
ing the feeding problem in a practical 
and scientific way. While all classes 
of farm animals have been fed on cot- 





tonseed meéal it has been found that 
the ruminating animal can most suc- 
cessfully care for this by-product of 
the cotton industry. While hogs and 
horses can use the meal to a limited 
extent for balancing carbonaceous ra- 
tions, its greatest practical value is in 
feeding beef and dairy cattle both as 
an exclusive feed and as a supplement 
to other basal concentrates. 

After the discovery that cottonseed 
products could be used for feeding 
purposes, and the still later discovery 
that undue quantities of it would lead 
to disastrous results, especially with 
hogs, a temporary check was placed 


the daily ration has gradually in- 
creased to a liberal allowance. This 
has been largely due to more careful 
feeding of the meal, especially during 
the preliminary period, and the use of 
proper supplemental feeds to soothe 
the irritant action, if such it be, of 
the cottonseed meal. Corn silage and 
pasture no doubt are going to play an 
important part in the successful use 
of cottonseed meal. This has been 
partially demonstrated by  experi- 
ments carried on at the North Carolina 
Experiment Station. 


A perusal of the earlier feeding ree- 
ords, both experimental and practical, 


on its more general use. In the cat- 
tle feeding industry, however, the ra- 
tion of cottonseed meal proved quite 
successful even in moderate quanti- 
ties. While it was known that very 
large quantities would cause constitu- 
tional disorders, the amount used in 


feed was. better 


creased. 








will show that the total daily feed of 
cottonseed meal consisted of a very 
limited portion, and gradually as the 
understood fhe 
amounts used in the daily rations in- 
In the earlier times from 
four to five pounds daily for a beefg 
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WARRANT Y—Castings replaced 
FREE any time—one year or 
twenty years if shown to be de- 
fective. Disc Bearings replaced 
FREE if they ever wear out. Every 
Drill guaranteed to be and do 
ALL we claim. 

SUPERIOR Drills have more time 
and labor saving devices than any 
other drill on earth, 

Every farmer knows his own seed- 
ing conditions better than anyone, 
It matters not what . ese conditions 
are or how he wis s to do the 
work, he can get a pe rior Drill 
that will do the work right. 

The Superior Feed Sows Every 
Seed. None too large; none too 
small, 

Send for the Superior Drill Catalogue. 
Read it and go to your local dealer and 
insist on secing the Superior Drill—"The 
Name Tells a True Story.” 
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CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 
2028 N St., Lincoln, Neb. 
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steer was considered a heavy ration, 
and by some a very unsafe ration. And 
this may be unsafe if feeding is not 
directed by an experienced head and 
hand. Except in few cases, the aver- 
age daily feed of cottonseed meal in 
beef cattle feeding will not exceed six 
to seven pounds, and under certain 
conditions this may be the maximum 
practical ration allowable. However, 
this does not represent the limit of 
cottonseed meal feeding on good 
thrifty beef steers. Whether this 
heavier ration will prove practical re- 
mains for the experimenters and indi- 
vidual feeders to demonstrate. 

Recent tests at the North Carolina 
Station show that it is possible to feed 
as much as nine pounds of cottonseed 
meal daily to 900-pound steers for a 
period of 127 days. Even this does 
not represent the total quantity of 
meal fed since the steers receiving this 
nine-pound ration were fed for forty 
days on a preliminary ration averaging 
2.3 pounds of meal daily. The total 
quantity of meal fed in a 165-day feed- 
ing period was 1,244 pounds which rep- 
resents fully twice the amount which 
it was thought possible to feed in the 
earlier days of the industry. The 
secret of this heavy feeding the writer 
ascribes to the continual use of corn 
silage through the feeding period, As 
proof of this statement it will be cited 
where three other lots of cattle fed 
7.5 pounds of cottonseed meal daily 
in connection with corn silage made 
steady and satisfactory gains until the 
end while a fourth lot fed cottonseed 
hulls exclusively for roughness held 
up for about ninety days and then be- 
gan to deteriorate rapidly in their 
gains and condition. 

The proof here was not only striking 
but the results were of a _ practical 
turn which every farmer can put in 
operation on his own farm under like 
conditions. While it is not stated 
positively that it will always pay to 
feed this large quantity of meal, it 
does show that those who have for- 
merly been stinting their cottonseed 
meal ration can safely increase the 
daily allowance to a more profit-mak- 
ing amount and still remain within the 
bounds of safety. Secondly, it shows 
that much of the discussion on cotton- 
seed meal feeding has been based on 
presumptive facts rather than actual 
determination. The assumption that 
four to five pounds .f cottonseed meal 
daily is the maximum for a healthy, 
vigorous steer is misleading and to the 
man who wants to get the greatest 
value from this feed the statement is 
a striking misnomer. 

However, when cottonseed meal is 
fed with a dry roughage solely the 
maximum daily safe allowance will be 
materially decreased. From this stand- 
point former observers and _ writers 
were probably correct in their views 
Changed conditions have altered prac- 
tices and the silo in this capacity is a 
great boon to southern farmers. A 
fact well worthy of consideration is 
the peculiar effect of cottonseed hulls 
on beef cattle when fed cottonseed 
meal as the sole concentrate. For the 
first seventy to ninety days this rough- 
age forms a most excellent supplement 
to the meal both in rapidity and char- 
acter of gains, but its final effect is 
undesirable, resulting in decreased 
gains and a dry harsh roughened coat 
after about ninety to one hundred days 

For this reason it is believed that 
farmers who anticipate feeding beef 
cattle, and do not have other roughage 
except cottonseed hulls, should not 
feed the cattle much longer than 100 
days. Here. however, has been the 
trouble with the southern feeder, as 
it has been practically impossible to 
finish cattle satisfactorily for a dis- 
criminating market on his feeds in the 
time specified. It is still believed that 
cottonseed hulls may form a goodly 
part of the ration, but for the best re- 
sults in finishing cattle smoothly, the 
addition of a small amount of silage 
will not only make possible the feed- 
ing of a larger quantity of cottonseed 
meal for a considerably longer period, 
but it will make possible the finishing 
of beef cattle for a more highly dis- 
criminating market. This is what the 
South must do to compete successfully 
with cattle feeders in more favored 
sections of feed and market conditions. 
And it is firmly believed that the ad- 
vent of the silo and its increasing pop- 
ularity will reveal in direct proportion 
larger numbers and_ better finished 
steers through the larger use thereby 
of heavier cottonseed meal rations. 

R. S. CURTIS. 
C. Ag.. Experiment Sta. 
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Get Together 


You get big profits from right farming—even on a small farm, The right 


way is the machinery and tractor way. If 
busy get together with a few of the neighbors and buy a 
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You'll all enjoy lighter work, better crops and bigger profits. Any intelligent farm hand can 
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SEARCH FOR THE TREASURE 


(Continued from last week.) 


Three weeks after leaving the Wy- 
andotte village, we reached Corydon, 
the old capital of Indiana. After arriv- 
ing at the quaint old town, we began 
preparations for visiting the cave, and 
for exploring it in ease we found it. 
We laid in a supply of provisions, 
bought one skillet four only cooking 
utensil), two tin cups, two tin plates, 
knives and forks. We also bought five 
dozen candles, two large oil lanterns, 
wicks and oil. We determined not to 
depend upon our tinder box for light, 
but laid in a supply of sulphur match- 
es, and bought two small, water-tight, 
meta! match cases that we intended 
to carry with us on our trip through 
the cave. 

We had been lost once in a dark 
cave, and we had no notion of being 
caught in the same predicament again. 
To further guard against being lost, 
we bought a thousand feet of twine in 
balis. We meant to fasten one end of 
the string at the mouth of the cave, 
and then expected to carry the balls of 
twine with us, unwinding them as we 
went in. AIl these articles we stored 
in our saddle-bags. 

Our outfit was so complete that I 
told Balser we probably should have 
the luck of the man who went fishing 
with too much bait. He caught no 
fish. But Balser’s faith never flagged, 
and I had more confidence than I was 
willing to express. 

Ve started west one morning at sun- 
up, and within two or three hours came 
to the deep, marrow river flowing be- 
tween high banks, described by Wyan- 
dotte. The discovery that the old In- 
dian had told the truth about the river 
seemed to give a flavor of verity to his 
entire story. When we first saw the 
tiver, Balser cried out delightedly: 

“Here’s the river, Tom Andy Bill; 
and I believe every word the poor old 
savage said was true!” 

“Do you believe his god will tell us 
where the gold is?” I asked. 

“Yes, I do,” he answered. “I don’t 
know what he meant, but I’m going to 
follow his instructions.” 

“Perhaps you had better commence 
praying to his god at once,” I suggest- 
ed. “It would be a fine start for us to 
begin our treasure hunt by breaking 
the first commandment.” 

“If I felt as you do about this mat- 
ter, 'd go home,” answered Balser. . 

I laughed and said, “Don’t say a 
word.” 

We followed the river bank as close- 
ly as possible, and when thé stream 
turned south, sure enough, there to the 
right, that is, on the north side of the 
river, was a high, stony hill shaped 
like the half of an egg. When Balser 
saw the hill, he could hardly breathe 
for excitement, and I must confess 
— my heart, too, was working pretty 
lard, 

The side of the hill was steep and 
Tocky, but at the top there was a small 
grove of trees. When we had reached 
the foot of the hill, we dismounted; 
and after a hard climb, arrived at the 
top, where we halted in the grove, un- 
loaded, and hitched the horses to trees. 

t was nearly supper-time, but we 
Could not wait to eat. We were so ex- 
Cited that for once in our lives our ap- 
Petites deserted us. We gave the 
horses a few ears of cern, and started 
down the “middle of the north side of 
the hill.” , 

We had climbed it Trom the south, 
We had passed over the “middle of the 
top,” and then we started down the 

middle of the north side.” 

We had hardly gone half-way down 
the hill when Balser cried out: 








“There’s the arrow, Tom Andy Bill! 
There’s the arrow!” 

Sure enough, right before us was the 
arrow, pointing east. We instantly 
started in the direction indicated by 
the arrow; and when we had taken a 
few steps, we turned and faced each 
other, dumb with amazement, for right 
before us was the overhanging rock 
that covered the opening to the cave 
we had already explored. On our for- 
mer visit we had approached the hill 
from the north side, and on this oeca- 
sion we had failed to recognize it be- 
cause we had come upon it from the 
south. 

To say that we were disappointed 
doesn’t half tell the story. We had 
searched every nook and corner of the 
cave, and we felt sure there was no 
treasure to be found in it. Even Bal- 
ser’s enthusiasm was dampened, and 
without a word we started up the hill 
to our horses, ate our suppers, lay 
down in our blankets, and went to 
sleep—a pair of sadly disappointed 
boys. When we awakened next morn- 











“We counted six hundred pieces of twenty 
dollars each.” 


ing, we were very down-hearted, but 
after breakfast Balser said: 

“We're here, and we might as well 
explore the cave again. We may have 
missed some part of it when we were 
here before. We are so well prepared 
that we can explore it now without risk 
of being lost. I want to see the Mar- 
ble Room by a good light, anyway.” 

I, too, wanted to see the cave again; 
so we prepared the lamps, took a doz 
en candles, fastened one end of the 
twine at the opening of the cave, and 
entered upon our second exploration 
of this wonderful cavern. We entered, 
lighted our torches, and unwound the 
twine as we proceeded. A few min- 
utes’ walk brought us to the wonderful 
marble chamber, and we again exam- 
ined every square foot of the room. As 
on our former visit, we were soon con- 
vinced that no treasure was concealed 
in that chamber. 

While we were pondering gloomily 
over our second failure, Wyandotte’s 
instructions to call to the god occurred 
to Balser, and lifting his face as if in 
prayer, he exclaimed, “Gold, gold, 
gold!” 

No answer came, and I laughed. His 
eall to Wyandotte Wyolyo reminded us 
of Monyomo’s map. I took it from my 
pocket, and, by the light of the lan- 
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Concrete Cellar Steps 


Most up-to-date farmers realize that concrete construction is the best 
and cheapest in the long run. For instance, concrete cellarways never 
rot out, never need repairs—they simply can’t cause a damp cellar. 
And the one cement you can always depend on is 


LEHIGH CEMENT 


Specify Lehigh and you're safe. Lehigh is absolutely uniform in 
strength, color and fineness—the best all-round cement for buildings, 
steps, foundations, barn floors, feeding floors, manure pits, etc., etc. The 
Lehigh trade mark on each bag is your protection. 


Get These FREE Books 


“The Modern Farmer” and “Concrete Silos” are two books which should 
be read by every progressive farmer in the country. The many 
money and labor saving uses of concrete on the farm are here 
described in detail by experts. Send for these books to 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
3982 People’s Gas Bidg., Chicage 
11 Mills, 11,000,000 Barrels Capacity 
‘Lehigh Sets the Standard’” 
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terns, examined the rude tracings We 
easily recognized the route through the 
cave up to the marble chamber in 
which we were sitting, but if Wvyan- 
dotte’s map correct, there were 
still many rooms beyond. 

We had not been able to find an 
opening leading from the marble cham- 
ber, save the one by which we had en- 
tered, but after examining the map, 
Balser sprang to his feet and began 
trying to move the rocks that rested 
near the wall of the cavern. I joined 
in the labor, and soon I heard a cry of 
delight from my friend. I looked and 
saw that he had moved a large rock, 
and that in front of him was a low 
opening penetrating the stone wall of 
the chamber. 

“Here is the opening represented by 
the dim line on Wyandotte’s map,” 
cried Balser, “and I’m sure it leads to 
the chamber indicated by the circular 
line on the parchment.” 

We examined the opening, and found 
it so small that to pass through It we 
must lie upon our breasts. For a mo- 
ment we enter, but no 
would balked Balser in 
his determination to find the treasure. 
He lay down upon his breast, and, 
pushing the lamp before him, crawled 
into the low, narrow tunnel, and I 
crawled after him, pushing my lantern 
ahead of me. 


— 


Was 


hesitated to 


have 


danger 
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por acre 





$2,50029 from 
Ex.Gov. Hoard sfarm,(Wisconsin) 


After covering a distance of ten or 
fifteen yards in the tunnel, we came to 
a point where it made a sharp turn at 
right angles. Here the tunnel was so 
narrow that we were compelled to turn 
upon our sides to enable us to pass the 
angle. It was “scary” work, I tell you; 
but after a long, hard spell of playing 
snake, we emerged into another beau- 
tiful marble chamber, more marvelous 
even than the first. 

We easily searched the new room, 
but found no possible hiding place for 
the treasure. Here, too, Balser lifted 
his face to the ceiling and called out, 
“Gold, gold, gold!” but no answering 
voice of the god greeted us. Again I 
laughed, and Balser thought my levity 
was far amiss. The passageways to 
other chambers were all large, and in 
a short time we had examined eight 
or ten beautiful rooms. 

In each chamber Balser called out, 
“Gold, gold, gold!” and I always found 
it very funny, much to his disgust. We 
had been in the cave perhaps four or 
five hours, when we entered a cham- 
ber that was more lofty and more beau- 
tiful than any we had yet seen. Balser 
at once turned his face to the ceiling 
and made his adjuration to Wyandotte 
Wyolyo, “Gold, gold, gold!” 

I again felt like laughing, but I didn't 
laugh, for to my surprise there came a 





-~Alfalfa-~ 
Oacres, on 











whisper: 
Z-0-0-0-0- 


to a ghostly 
gold, g-o-l-d, 


diminishing 
“GOLD, gold, 
old!” 

“An echo,” said I, awed by the won- 
derful response. 

“Yes, that’s what Wyandotte meant,” 
answered Balser. “Now, if we don’t 
fall dead from excitement, we’ll have 
that treasure pretty soon.” 

We lighted our candles, placing them 
about at points best suited to illumin- 
ate the chamber, and, with lanterns in 
hand, proceeded to search the wonder- 
ful place. I had taken a shovel in with 
me, and Balser had carried a pick, so 
we were prepared to commence digging 
as soon as we found a soft spot in the 
rock. But the floor was of solid stone, 
and in ten minutes we were convinced 
that the treasure could not be buried in 
the cave of the echo. 

Our excitement, of course, Was great. 
Our nerves were wrought to the high- 
est pitch. The cave was cool, but we 


had discarded our coats and were per- ; 


spiring like wheat-binders in July. We 
went over and over every square foot 
of the place, and were almost wild with 
despair. When we heard the echo, we 
felt that the treasure was surely ours, 
and to come down from the glittering 
heights of expectancy to the black 
depths of disappointment was like fall- 
ing from heaven to the other place. 


I thought Balser was going to cry, 








so I took him by the arm and led him 
to the foot of a great white column 
that stood in the center of the cham. 
ber. Being very tired, we sat down 
upon a rock that jutted out from the 
base of the column. After we had been 
sitting there a few minutes, I hap- 
pened to glance up, and noticed that 
pieces of the crystal rock, similar to 
the one on which we were sitting, pro. 
jected from the main stem at intervals 
of two or three feet, almost to the 
top. I remarked carelessly to Balser: 

“One might climb to the top of this 
column.” 

I had hardly uttered the words when 
Balser exclaimed: “On top of a devil’s 
head!” 

He at once began to climb, and I, 
grasping his thought, instantly fol- 
lowed him, with the nimbleness of gq 
mountain goat. We each reached the 
top of the column at almost the same 
instant, and I nearly fell to the rock 
floor, twenty feet beneath us, for there 
on the top of the beautiful white 
“devil” were five iron-bound chests. 

“Gold, gold, gold, at last!” cried Bal- 
ser. 

“LAST, last, l-a-s-t, 1-a-a-a-a-a-ast—” 
answered the god, Wyandotte Wyolyo. 

The refrain was uncanny, and almost 
froze my blood. The awful word “last” 
seemed to tell me that it was the last of 
Balser and me, and my heart almost 





Sworn Farm Yields 
not Test Yields 
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~Potatoes~ 
200-400 Bushels 
per acre 





<5 Bushels 
per acre 





Four Big SALZER Crops 





Rejuvenated White 


Bonanza Oats 


Great weight, earliness 
and production. Suitable 


for almost any soil. 


Alfalfa 
99.85% Pure. 


Government. Test 
99% Germination. 








Earliest Six Weeks 
Market Potato 
10 days earlier than Early Ohio, 
etc. Greatest general purpose po- 
tato. Good for midsummer, good 
for latesummer—keepsall winter. 





Silver King (Wiscon- 


sin No. 7), also 


Wisconsin No. 12 
The Corn that put Wis- 


consin on the Corn map. 





Bumper Crops 


True to type. True ef all Salzer 
Seeds. Down in Texas, Alabama, 


Florida and throughout the South, Salzer northern-grown seeds were 
the greatest 1912 crop producers. In the Northwest enormous yields 
followed the sowing of Salzer’s Seeds. In Central, Eastern and Western 


states, Salzer Seeds produced bumper crops. 


No matter where you 


live, you can Sueceed with Salzer’s Seeds. Write your order today, 


now, while you are thinking seeds. 


Salzer northern-grown grains 


possess greater vitality, stronger producing quality, than any grown 


further south or east. 


Salzer Alfalfa Clover will grow in every state of the Union, 


north, south, east or west. 


Salzer’s Seed Barleys, both bearded and 
beardless. We are headquarters on barleys and with- ; 
out question are the largest growers of thiscommodity 

in the world. We make a specialty of Wisconsin 
Pedigree Barley, introduced by the Agricultural 
College; also Oderbrucker Wisconsin No, 55; 

also of Salzer’s Famous Silver King Barley, which 

has the enviable record of being the heaviest pro- 
ducer of any barley before the American farmer. % 
Salzer’s Onions are known the country over 
as great “croppers,” trye to type, highest vitality. 
Five pages devoted to onions in our great 1913 catalog. 


10 Big Sample Packages 10c_ 


Real packages of real seeds, including Alfalfa, Bonanza Oats, Silver King Barley, Marquois Spring Wheat, Speltz and five other great 


yielders, 


Now is the time to send in your dime. 


Do it now. 


Write right away. 


Weare 


America’s Largest Growers of Farm Seeds 


Clovers, Grasses, Oats, Rye, Barley, Wheat, Potatoes, Seed Corn, Onions, 


Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, etc. 


We own and operate large farms for the production of our seeds. 


All seeds are grown under our eye and our care. 


No seeds 


leave our warehouse before being thoroughly twice tested, first on our trial 
grounds for trueness of type, and then as to vitality. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED C0., 


Catalog and Premium List Free. 
pages. ‘True illustrations. 


Bigger and better than ever. 
Full of valuable information. 


140 
Amount of seeds 


required to plant an acre and smaller areas. Table of weights. How to prepare 


ground for various crops. 


A postcard will bring it, or will be sent free with 


every order for 10 big sample packages, if you ask for it. 


122 So. Eighth St, LaCrosse, Wis. 
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Is Your Home Sheltered? 

Save dollars by saving heat. A wind-swept home 
d home. Shivering cattle take on no fat. Cold 
hogs make the — gains, Wind-tossed chickens 
lay no eggs. Protected gardens ge* the earliest start. 


TRANSPLANTED 50 
00 EVERGREENS § == 
e trees have been transplanted and root-prun 


Express Prepaid. 

ok “uring an abundance of fibrous roots—nature’s 
- tee of life to young trees. They are backed 
by +e fairest guarantee of any nursery in the United 

, and by the forty years’ reputation of 
WoW A’S GREATEST EVERGREEN SPECIALIST. 

I ship direct from the ground on the day 
the order is received. The trees you buy 
of agents have been out of the ground 
often three weeks. That is why they don’t 
grow. Buy directof me and you will be sat- 
isfled. Wecan also sell you prize- winning 

“*True-to-Name’’ Fruit Trees 
and berry plants guaranteed to prove hardy 
or cost you nothing. Catalog of special bar- 


t gains FREE. 

4 rl Ferris Prop 

EARL FER IS NU RSERY co. 
$20 Nursery St. HAMPTON, IOWA, 


G 
HILL'S windbreaks 
Increase Farm Profits 


LANT a AzZ Evergreen Wind- 

break. Protect your barns, 

stock and fields from destructive 
winds and frosts. Hill’s evergreens 
ire all fine, strong, hardy, nursery- 
grown stock that add profit, protec- 
tion and beauty. Increase value of 
land —save fuel—save feed — make 
money. Free color-illustrated ever- 
green book tells how. Write for it! 


Trees of Guaranteed Quality-Prices 
That Are Real Bargains, 

Half a century’s experience growing 
evergreens. Double transplanting and 
thorough root pruning insure certain 
growth. Big evergreen book and list of 50 

Great Bargain offers FREES, 
~_ t gg = 


sa 











greens, 
vines, ete,, until you. u get ape 
low prices and off 








For twenty-seven years I've 

been selling “Seeds and Plants 

that grow.’’ I’ve been selling 

them direct—at rock bottom prices—no 
agents’ commissions attached. My catalog 
has always been my only salesman. ,My 


Free1913 Nursery 
is now ready. Send for it. .*; 's the resultof 27 years’ 
experience. Lists all kind of trees and plants, farm, 
garden and flower seeds. Quotes lowest prices, no 
azents’ commissions to pay. eee ee eens 
bargains. Apples 8¢ each; Cherry 14c each; Plum l5e 
each; Catalpa Speciosa seedlings 8-12 inch $1.75 per 
sian Remember my seeds are all Nebraska Standard. 
pay freight on $10,00 tree orders. Send for catalog, 
see my prices, A postal brings it. 


German Nurseries & Seed House, Box 442, Beatrice, Neb. 











FOR WINDBREAKS 


EVERGREEN 


AND HEDGES 
srgreens, transplanted. 8 to 12in........... $2.25 
*rereens, seedlings, § tO 12 in... .csccoress 1.25 


repaid. Write for free catalogu 
EVERG SREEN URSERY COMPANY, STURGEON “omy, WISCONSIN 


S 
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ae 4/2 Agent's prioes 
e Grew and Sugresess Te 
LOG EE. 


Strand’s Nursery, Box 35 , Taylors Falls, Minn. 





BUY AT WHOLESALE Foy £24': 
for turthe? intormation and Catalog. Addrecs,, 
rd res 


HOLSINGER BROS., Bex 84, Rosedale, Kans. 


SWEET CLOVER 


The new pasture and forage clover. Equal to 
alfalt sin productiveness. Sample seed and cir- 
Cular g ‘living directions for growing mailed free 
— reque st. Also copy of our large illustgated 

of Farm and Gardeu seeds Ask for it. 
iowa’ ‘SEED CO. Dept. D2 Des Moines, lowa 


A LF A L Fe GUARANTEED 


PURE-TESTED 


Uxperts. Neb. Grown Nonelrrigated, 








Abs tely no seed better. Write for Free Samples 
fu Vv prices. Our 76-page%catalog sent Free giving 
t iculars on growing it. Valuable Book. Write 
& A. BERRY SEEO CO., Box 40, CLARINDA, jOWA 








grew cold with fear at the thought that 
we might never get out of the cave 
alive, and that this marvelous chamber 
would be our “last, last, last” resting- 
place. 


I was nearly ready to faint, but Bal- 
ser’s excitement gave him strength, 
and I borrowed a little from him for 
the time being. We feasted our eyes 
on the five chests until we were full of 
them, and then we took them down the 
column, one by one. 

We were greatly disappointed in the 
size of the chests, for they were not 
more than seven or eight inches square 
by three or four inches deep, and we 
could see that the boards composing 
them were quite thick. I don’t know 
how large we expected the chests to 
be. To tell the truth, we had no idea 
how much space a thousand dollars in 
gold would occupy, but these chests 
were so small that we feared they 
could not, all together, contain the half 
of a thousand dollars. 

Though we were sadly disappointed 
in the size of the chests, we lost no 
time in opening them with our pick, 
and I shall never forget the sight that 
greeted our eyes. Never before nor 
since has gold looked so beautiful. 
There it lay in a great pile of beautiful 
double eagles. We opened all of the 
chests and poured the gold out on the 
stone floor of the cavern, where we 
counted six hundred pieces of twenty 
dollars each. 

Balser left me with the gold and 
went to fetch sacks in which to carry 
it. He took up the twine string, allow- 
ing it to slip through his fingers in 
guiding him to the mouth of the cave. 
He was gone a long time; at least it 
seemed long to me, for I was very lone- 
some waiting in the cave, and dreaded 
crawling back through “worm alley,” 
as we called the narrow tunnel. 

When Balser returned we divided 
the gold into equal parts, put it in the 
sacks, and, leaving the empty chests 
behind us, started for the mouth of the 
cave, 

We met with no adventure worth 
mentioning on our return trip to Blue 
River. 

I reached home just after supper- 
time one evening, hurriedly put up my 
horse, slipped into the house without 
giving warning of my approach, and 
entered the sitting-room, carrying my 
precious sack—which weighed about 
thirty pounds—over my shoulder. 

My mother and my sisters ran to 
greet me, and after kissing them, I 
walked over to father, who was sitting 
by the fire. I shook hands with him 
and put the sack down on the floor be- 
side him, saying, kind o’ careless-like: 

“There’s a present for you, father,” 
and he said, kind o’ careless-like: 

“What is it, son?” 


“Oh, nothing much,” said I; “just 
gold.” 
Well, you should have’ seen father 


and mother and my sisters pounce on 
that sack and pour the yellow fellows 
out on the table. 

The girls asked twenty questions at 
once, but I said: “I'll tell you the 
whole story after I have had some sup- 
per. I’m hungry as a bear.” 

I looked about the room. There 
were my three sisters, Nan, Betty and 
Sue, my father, and my mother— 

“Where—where is—is Mab?” I in- 
quired. Then mother and the girls 
covered their faces with their aprons 
and began to cry. Presently father 
rose from his chair, came to me, put 
his hand lovingly on my shoulder, and 
said, in a low, trembling voice: 

“They have taken her from us, son. 
I fought them in the courts until I 
could fight no more; but the law had 
its way, and they took her from us.” 

% x ch * * ” 

Well, the gold turned to ashes for 
me then and there, and gold has been 
ashes for me ever since. 

Five years afterward we got a let- 
ter from Mab, telling us that she had 
been forced to marry a man chosen by 
her people to be her husband, and that 
she was very unhappy. Soon after 
receiving the letter, mother died, and 
father did not long survive her. Sue 
and Betty got married, and Nan and I 
lived togethe: in the old house. 

Seven or eight years after receiving 
Mab’s letter, a carriage from the town 
of Blue River stopped in front of our 
door, and out stepped Mab with a baby 
girl. Maybe she wasn’t welcome! Ah, 
what a glad day that was! 

“I have run away from them all,” 
said Mab. “They are hard, cruel peo- 
ple, and my husband was the worst of 
all, I could not endure life with him 





A Corn Grader—A Grain 
and Grass Seed Cleaner 





when you buy the Newton. 


Do the Work for You 


work than the Newton. 
doing the work it will do. 


grain before seeding. 


grain. 


word for it. 


BERGMAN MFG. CoO., 


TWO MAGHINES IN ONE 


That's exactly what you get in our grader and 
cleaner. Not necessary to buy two different machines 
It grades corn in the most 
satisfactory way. Separates oats from wheat. 
Cleans and grades all kinds of grass and field seeds. 


Let the Newton Grader and Cleaner 





No other grader on the market will give you better 
Few will come anyways near 


Don’t Sow Ungraded or Dirty Seed 


It’s especially important this year to grade your 
On account of the excessive wet 
weather at threshing time much of the oats, wheat and 
other grain in present condition is totally unfit for seed 
With our grader you can take out the light, 
mouldy, dirty and chaffy grain, leaving only the plump, 
well matured grain for seed. Grading your grain this 
year should save the price of our grader on the larger yield of the 
season’s crop, and the grader will last many years. 
Ask the college experts, ask the farmer who has tried 
it, and they will tell you we are right in the above conclusion. 
Write us today—write now—and get circular telling all about this simple, practical, big capa- 
city corn grader and grain grader and cleaner—two machines in one. It tells all about its 
many points of advantage over other machines and the work it will do. 

Address all inquiries and send all orders to 


We guarantee our machine to be exactly as represented. 




















Don’t take our 















NEWTON, !OWA 









THE STANDARD SPRAY PUMP 


Used with bucket, knapsack or barrel 


Here is a pump that will spray your tallest fruit trees from 

23 the ground in half the time required by others. Will white- 
= wash your chicken coop, spray cattle “dip” and with 
4 knapsack atta. hment, spray a field of potatoes as fast as 


a@ man can walk. 


Simp! ,easy working. Nothing to get out 
of order. Made of brass throughout. 


Warranted 


5 Years. 
West of De $5.) 
. Secae back if not satisfied. 


paid, 


Be . 


The only practical low priced sprayer 


for orchard,garden,{ ldor vineyard. 
Send no moncy now bat write 
today for Special Offer and 
Catalogue. 
The Standard S 


146 Main St., 


Marysville, O. 





SEED CORN— JOHNSON COUNTY WHITE DENT 


Largest Wield—By Experiment Stations tests. 
awards four times out of five at the National Corn Expositions. 


Best Quality—By winning highest 
Write at once to the orig- 


inators and growers for interesting circular giving facts. 


L. B. CLORE & SON, 





FRANKLIN, INDIANA 





Choicest varieties a OF 2 ring Rye, 
Speltz, Barley, Cane, Se +p ben a f ‘issn 

Rape, Clover Seed, Potatoes and ail pool of fieid, 
grass and garden seeds. Largo illustrated catalog 
of great value to farmers free. Mention this paper, 
lowa Seed Co., Dept. 5-2 Des Moines, iowa, 
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Clover Seed—take na chances with weed pests or of 
® poor crop. Buy seed you know you can depend on. 
“PEPSEECO’’ BRAND 

Alfalfa, Millet, Cane, Clover 

Timothy and Kentucky Blue Grass 
are sold b> 4 000 dealers—from Maine to California. 
**Pepseeco” Brand Seeds are absolutely pure, the 
finest grown, the Cream of the Crop. You get big- 
ger yields and bigger returns. Cost you_no more 
than other kinds. Insist on having “Pepseeco” 
Brand Seeds. Prove their worth, If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us. 
F rs] Le E PEPPARD BOOK containing valuable in- 

pornentions about Alfalfa, Clover aad other 
—_——— lustrated. eee Weed Bulletin 
Sent free on raquest. Writs te them 
J. G. PEPPARD SEED co. 


1138 West Sth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


SEED CORN 


Early Picked 
Germination the Best 
Reid’s Vellow Dent Gold Leaming 
O’Hair’s Yellow Dent Boone Co. White 
O’ Hair’s 90 Day Yellow Dent 
Send for 48 page catalog, It tells all. 


H. Z, O’HAIR, Prop. SRM? °rARe Bushton, Ill. 
SEED GORN 


Early picked Johnson Co. White and Reid's 
Wellow Dent, Test 99%, will guarantee 95%. 
Large, firm, deep-grained ears. Will ship shelled or 
inthe ear. Write for samples and prices to 

"RANK J. KALLAL, Jerseyville, (ll. 


SWEET CORN SEED FOR SALE 


Grown in 1912 from Connecticut seed; $2.00 per bu., 
including sack. Tipton Canning Co., Tipton, Iowa. 


Go to your dealer 
—insist on PURE 





























SEEDS 


Fire dried seed corn, husked before the oat 
dried on independent ear seed racks with air ani 
steam heat. Sure to grow, because germ is pre- 
served, Also Clover, Alfalfa, Oats, Rye and Garden 
Seeds. Write at once for free catalog and also 
receive free useful souvenir. 


FRED ECHTENKAMP, Box 4, ARLINGTON, NEB. 


Seed Gorn %3/" 


GOLDEN FAGLE 


standard varieties. Sept. picked, dried on hangers, 
best type and germination, crated $3.75, shelled, 
graded and sacked $2.75. Send for circular. 

Ww. €. BRYANT, Princeton, Illinois 


TESTED SEED CORN 


Hav e 100 bushels of Yellow Dent tested seed corn 
for sale. Every ear tested in Standard or Holden 
seed tester. Send for samples and prices. 

LFRED HURST & CO., 
Mfrs. Maquoketa White Lime Maquoketa, Iowa 


SEED CORN FOR SALE Don’t buy your seed corn 

before getting our book- 
let. We are growers of pure bred seed corn, and 
can give you better seed for less money than 
you can get elsewhere. Send postal card for 
booklet. WOODLAND FARM, E. P. Myrland & 
Sons, Onawa, lowa. 


HOME GROWN —direct 

K fe from farm to you—not 

neg oh seed. We are 

growers and send you only pure fresh seed of highest 

germination. Buy direct and save all middlemen’s pro- 
fits. Send for FREE book and FREE samples. 


FARMS, 104 Hyde Ave., McFall, Mo. 


Brookfield Farm Seeds 


Reid’s Yellow Dent and Karly Champion 
oats. Seeds of quality. Corn sold on ear or shelled 
and graded. Oats thoroughly cleaned and free from 
weed seeds. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
prices. M. J. JORGENSEN, Elwood, lowa. 


CLOVER?” 


© Now is the 

Time toBuy. 
Prices bound to be higher later. Buy before advance 
andsave money. Write today forspeciallow price and 
free samples of our Pure lowa Grown New Crop Reclean- 
ed Tested Clover and Timothy Seed. Have alfalfa, alsike, 
sweet clover, all kinds grass seed. Write usnow. 
A, A. BERRY SEED CO., Box i(4 Clarinda, tcwe 
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CANNOT LODGE 


The latest great record breaker in the 
science of grain breeding is Gartons No. 5 
Oat—It yields as high as 120 bushels to 
the acre and for three years has been the 
wonder of the agricultural world. 

It is especially bred to fit all climatic and 
soil conditions of the Corn Belt. The 
heaviest yielder— maturing 10 to 14 
days earlier than any other—positively 
the strongest strawed—thinnest hulled and 
largest berried oat ever introduced. 


stands every test—Grain is pure white, of 
wonderful quality —rich in protein and 
oils—possessing unequaled qualities for 
milling or stock feeding warpesee. . 
or half pound samplean ou- 
Send 25c n good for 25c¢ worth of Gar- 
tons pedigreed seeds. Gartons “Book 
* mailed free on request. 
lonsnow. Weship C.O.D. subject to inspec- 
. Shipments guaranteed up to samples. 
GARTON-COOPER SEED Co. 
21First Street SUGAR GROVE, ILL. 
Scientific Growers of Osts, Clovers, Altalfas and ali Grasses 
for the farm, especially in pastures and hay mixtures. 


BUSHELS 
To THEACRE 


UTTON’S 
EED CORN 


ON APPROVAL 


Grown on the best land in the United 

States for maturing seea. Seed picked b 

experts in fields, during September. A 
seed scientific ally bred and ger- 
mination is perfect. 15,000 bushels 
hung on wire hangers. Stan lard varieties, 
Improved Boone County White Dent, F avorite 
White, Special Bred Reid's Yellow Dent and 
Im proved Leaming (Yellow.) Every ear care- 
fully examined before crating or shelling 
She} ye d corn hand tipped and graded. We are 
largest seed corn house in the world. Three 
big plants. Write for beau- 
tifully illustrated free cat- 
alog. Address nearest 
office. Geneseo is in 
north part of Illinois. 
Mason City in central 

Illinois, Write now. 





The sower 
has no second chance. 
A good beginning is the 
only safe rule; put your 
faith in the best seeds you 
can buy. Ferry’s have had the 
highest reputation for over 50 
years. For sale everywhere. 
1913 Catalogue free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan. 


SEEDS 
0 SEEDS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
Prices Below All Others 

IT will give a lot of new 
= sorts free with every order I 
fill. Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 

' Big Catalog FREE 
Over ZOO illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 


R at WAY, = Rockford, Illinois 


FLOWER SEED FREE 10 YOU 


FLOWER SEED ' . 


One packet each of 
CARN ATIONS, ASTERS ower ereds wi il pro- 
Pe i. SAD duce the choicest of 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, these flowers. 
are enongh to keep you supplied with 
all the season. Your name on a postal 
rings them Free, Postpaid—also our new 
Colored Catalog of fruits, flower and vegetable 
eceds all FREE. Send your postal NOW ! 


MILLS SEED COMPANY, 
Box 400. Washington, lowa. 


ALFALFA 


How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har- 
vest and care forit. Full information for corn 
belt farmers who wish to grow this most profita- 
ble hay crop will be sent free on application. 
Alsoa sample of our extrachoice high grade seed. 
tOWA SEED CO. Dept. p2 Des Moines, lowa 


wears OATS 


Wonder of the age. Big Money Growing New Oats 
from our Imported Canada Grown Seed. Extra 
Fine. Send for Free Samples and 76-page Catalog 
giving full particulars. Write now and save money. 
&. % BERRY SEEC CO, Box ;.,, CLARINDA, :OWA 
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one day longer, so I took little Mab 
and ran away from him, and have 
come back to you, Tom Andy Bill, for 
protection.’ 

“Well, I reckon 
right place,” said I. 

They tried to make her leave us 
again, but I kept a dozen rifles loaded, 
and notified her people that there 
would be a series of funerals if any 
of them placed foot on my farm. 

Mab lived with Nan and me three 
years, and died, leaving us little four- 
year-old Mab. Her father tried to 
take her from us, but I lawed him till 
she was eighteen years old. Thenshe 
got married and lived in the old house 
for many ears after we moved into 
the new one. But and her hus- 
band died, as you all know, not long 
since, and they left to me—to me— 
point thie: 
placed his 
after a 


you've come to the 


she 


At that 
speaking, 
and 


old man stopped 

hand on Mab’s 
curls, long pause, con- 
tinued: 

“T reckon 
I'll kill any man 
he took Baby 
pressed her to 

Then we rose and left Uncle 
Andy Bill alone with his great 
and his greater joy, for we knew 
the story was told. 


(The 


Well-Bred Corn Responds to 
Better Culture 


The boys’ acre yield contest in Ma- 
haska county was the occasion of some 
interesting observations by Professor 
Ten Eyck, of the Iowa State College 
who judged the corn and awarded the 
prizes at the recent corn show and 
farmers’ institute at Oskaloosa. 

It was observed that the boy who 
perhaps did the most careful work in 
preparing the soil, planting his corn, 
and caring for the crop, won only 
fourth place, largely because the corn 
which he planted was not weil bred 
—and graded low in quality. Also it 
did not have the yielding capacity, 
when grown under favorable condi- 
tions, of the better bred corn. 

The professor remarked that “such 
smoothly dented, early maturing corn 
of scrubby type may give fairly good 
results when planted on poor soil or 
when grown under hard conditions, 
but it requires well bred corn of high 
yielding capacity to respond to the 
more favorable conditions of fertile 
soil and good culture, which was given 
by the boys in this contest, and which 
should be practiced by every good 
farmer.” 

Under poor conditions of care and 
feeding, the scrub animal may give as 
good results as the pure bred, but un- 
der better management, the pure bred 
will respond to extra care and proper 
feeding, giving much more profitable 
returns than the scrub, and the same 
is true as to corn. 

The boys winning prizes in the acre 
yield contest conducted by the Ma- 
haska County Farmers’ Institute in 
1912, were as follows: First, Leslie 
Harvey, 105 bushels per acre, total 
score 290; second, Orle J. Pomeroy, 
$61% bushels per acre, total score 288; 
third, Charlie Willhoit, 91 bushels per 
acre, total score 268; fourth, Harry 
Rinden, $2 bushels per acre, total 
score 257. 

The total possible score was 300 
points—150 points on vield, 100 points 
on cost of production, and 50 points 
on quality of corn produced, as indi- 
cated by a sample of thirty ears which 
each contestant exhibited at the Ma- 
haska County Farmers’ Institute, at 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, January 15 to 17, 
1913. 


Seeding Oats and Wheat 
Together 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Il intend to sow wheat and oats to- 
gether, so as to have the grain to grind 
for hog feed. How much wheat and 
oats should I sow to the acre? The 
land is very rich.” 

Assuming that our correspondent @s 
not seeding grass with his wheat and 
oats, We would advise the seeding of 
about three pecks of wheat and six 
pecks of oats to the acre. We would 
use varieties maturing about the same 
time. An early variety of wheat and 
a medium variety of oats should do 
very nicely. We understand that the 
Early Java spring wheat grows well 
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title to her is good. 
that says it isn’t.’”’ So 
Mab in his arms and 
breast. 


my 


his 
Tom 
sorrow 
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Have Your Seed-Grain 


A eTiti meg e iCall 


Now that farmers everywhere 
are cleaning and grading their Seed 
Grain, the question is, how to get 
it done best, easiest and cheapest. 


4 Here’s my 1913 offer: 


Send me one dollar and I will} 
IGHT PAID BY 
MYSELF, this improved 1913 
oben Chatham Grain Grader 
and Cleaner with allequipment, 


ship. ott FRE 


00 


Brings It— 
Freight Prepaid 














Clean your Seed Wheat, Oats, Flax, 


Barley, Peas, Beans, Corn, Grass Seed, 
Then PLANT those fine seed, Alk- 


ete, 


‘The CHATHAM 


TER you have harvested a bumper crop, 


pay me the balance of my low price. 
one penny need you pay, ek pt the $1, 
by Novem- 


until next November. And 


Manson Campbell IAVE MORE 
ITS ENTIRE COST in INCREASED CROPS, 
Then you'll have a“Chatham”to work FREE 
for you the rest of your life. 


Your Dollar Returned 
if you want it. I don’t want your dollar or want 
you to keep my “Chatham"’ unless it pleases you. 
Tf, after a 30-day test, you are not satisfied, return 
the machine at my expense and I will send back 
the dollar. 
A Machine That Fits Your Farm 

After 40 years’ experience, I know every grain 
and noxious weed grown in America. I know the 
section where each one grows. I know every grain 
and weed that grows on your farm. Experience 
has shown that e Grain Grader and Cleaner 
should have special equipment for the particular 
farming section to which it goes. For example, I 
send an entirely different equipment of screens, 
riddies and gangs to Maine from what I send to 
California. In fact, there are scarcely 2 states in 
the U.S. to which send the same ¢ quipment. Thus 
you get the exact and proper outfit to handle the 
zrains and weed seed that grow on your farm. 
= don't have to pay for a lot of extras for which 
you have no use, 


Extra Screens and Riddles Free 
In case you want more or different screens, just 
write me and I willsend themfree. Nota penny 
would I ask for extra screens and riddles, 
I also have a Free Service Department which 
will separate, clean and grade FREE any mixture 
you send in. 





Te RCHATHAM WILL 
THAN PAID | 


lf you've got some impurity in your | 


MANSON CAMPBELL CO., Detroit, Mich., Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn. 


big” §6Grain Grader and Cleaner 


grain that you cannot get ridof, don’t get discour. 


aged. Wri 
Handles all Smail Grain and Grass Seed 


My 1913 Chatham handles over 70 seed 
mixtures—wheat, oats, peas, beans,corn, bar- 
ley, fiax, clove r, timothy, ete. Takes cockle : 
wild oats, tame oats and smut from secd 
wheat; any mixture from flax; buckhorn 
from clover; sortscorn fordrop planter. Re- 
moves foul weed seed and allsunken, cracked 
or sickly grains. Takes out all dust, dirt and 
chaff. It is also a bully chaffer. Handles 
60 bushels grain per hour. Gas power or 
hand power. Easiest running millon earth, 


Special Corn-Sorting Attachment 
Last year I added a Corn-Sorting Attachment, 
which grades corn so that a round or edge dro; 
planter drops the right number of grains in 8 
out of every 100 hills (in repeated tests at State 
Agricultural Colleves). Same planters, loaded with 
ungraded corn, mak eonly 65 out of 100 perfe ct hills 
In two months I ship ed to Iowa farmers alone 
4,000 machines with bara: Sorting Attachments. 
Try my Special Corn-Sorting Attachment. Jt will 
increase your corn crop amazingly ! 


Postal Brings My New Book 
on Seed Selection. Every chapter is high! 
practicul and exceedingly interesting. It shows 
an easy, simple way to get rid of any weed on your 
farm; ‘how to separate any mixture of grains—in 
short, how to get perfect grain for sowing, feeding 
or marketing. Send postal today and_receive hy 
next mail my new Book free. Address Dept. 53 








Recommended by 
erson 2 S$ Ex periment Sta- 
tion and ose best 
farmers, ield 112 


DOES NOT RUST OR LODGE 
bus. per R. re. We 


also have Swedish Select, White Shonen, Mammoth Clus- 
ter and Danish Side Oats, Seed Corn, Grass and Garden 
Seeds, and Pure Bred Poultry. Send for FREE CATALOG. 


AYE BROS., BLAIR, NEBRASKA 
Seed Corn Center of the World 





BOX 2 


Kherson Seed Oats 


The great smut and drouth resistant early variety— 
fine to seed clover with—great yielder. My seed is 
very bright, absolutely free from smut, and carefully 
recleaned, Also offer Swedish Select. Low prices. 
Get booklet No. 2, describing my seed cornand seed 
oats. ©. RAY MOORE, Box 22, Ke lle rton, Jowa, 
“The Man Who Does Things With Corn. 


KHERSON OATS 


Recleaned and sacked, f. 0. b. my station 606c 
bu. lots. Tests from 32 to 34 bu., high yielders. 
3.000 bu. last year for seed. No complaints 
FRANK FOX. Dallas Center, Iowa 








in 10 
Sold 





—A beauti- 
te oat,with 


“Silver Plume” 

rarmmcast arly wh 

etiffe st straw a nd heaviest 

ng qualities, 85c graded and sacked. Send for 
Ww.c. BRYANT, Princeton, All. 


yield 
atest card. 


SEED OATS: Rex. \ oy Bonanza. ion 


mal, peror Wil 
Oats; Oderbrucker Barley: rap stations Yellow Dent 
Corn, _ Price list. 


samples free. 
AL LEN 


JOSLIN, 
Recleaned Silwer Mine 
seed oats, 75 cents per 
bushel; 65 ¢ 8s in 10 bu. 
lots, 


Sacks free. F. 0. B. 
M. L. HENDERSON, 


oe Free From Smut 


ice bright oats of the Fourth of July variety that 

thr. i vushels per acre at 60 s per bushel. 
Er nent Sc hoenbein, Morton, Ellinois 
"HERSON Seed Oats, also Regene 
Swedish Select, 6) cents per bushel. 
KRobt. H. Edwards. Williamsburg, lowa 
FO R 


SEED BARLEY save 


Wisconsin Pedigree No. 5, 500 bushels, recleaned and 

This variety yi ds from 10 to15 bu. per acre 

Vigorous grower, stiff in 

ich land. Davenport malt- 

yest mM alt barley grown. 

i : or over) “eye acks, f. o. b. Daven- 

port, #1.50 per py BRUCE T. SEAMAN, Daven. 
port, lowa. R.F.D.7. Box 33. 


\ Mixed Timothy 

Clover, Timothy, and Alsike, Blue 

Grass, Dwarf Essex Rape, Seed Flax, Barley and oats, 

Seed Corn—sSilver King, also Early Ye w Dent. 

Car lots feeding Corn and Oats, Special prices for 
early orders. Write today. 


The Hofler Seed Co.. 


Holstein, Iowa 





Randall, Iowa 








rated 








Nora Springs. Ia. 


~ SEEDS SHIPPED ON APPROVAL — 


Medium Red clover. Mammoth clover, 
timothy, alsyke, Boone Co. White and 
Reid's Yellow Dent tested seed corn. Send 
for samples and delivered prices. 


J.W. RICHARDS, Hil. 


Cow Peas and Soy Beans 


Write for Samples and Prices. 
ADDRESS 


JAS. S. EVANS & SONS, 
Ss W E E ci SEED orgs then ty ing. White 


and yellow cultivated 


Cc LOV E ie gm es. Prices & circular free. 
UE ee 


Perton, Box 2, Falmouth, Ky. 


Ferris. 





Vandalia, Illinois 











Montana ALFALFA 


is scarce this year. Those who want the 
true northern-grown strain should buy 

it quickly. Secure it from us and make 

sure of getting the right seed. 


Samples and Catalog FREE 


If you want farm snd garden seeds of quality, 
write us, State what interests you, and quantities 
needed. We'll mail samples and prices, Write for 
instructive catalog TODAY. A post card brings it, 


CURRIE BROS. CO., 213 Broadway, MILWAUKEE, Wis, 


Pure Bred Seed Corn 


Picked in September, sure grow- 
ing, big yielding, Reid's Yellow 
Dent, Johnson County White, 
Leaming, Improved Silvermine, 
and Bloody Butcher, grown by us 
on Sunnyside Seed Farm which 
we own and operate ourselves. 
Send today for the freecorn book 
giving full particulars, prices, etc 
McGREER BROS., COBURG, IOWA. 


New Crop 
lowa Grown 
Recleaned 

TESTED 


and inspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth, Al- 
sike, Alfalfa and Sweet Clover ofchoicest quality. 
Biue Crass, otc., at low prices. 

Now Is the time to buy. 
Ask for samples-and copy of our Special Clover 
Seed Circular. Large illustrated catalog of Seed free, 
tOWA SEED COMPANY, Dept. D” OES MOINES, IOWA 


CLOVERS450 


TIMOTHY 

AN rants nae and Cheapest Seeding Known. 
ce Clover and Timothy mixed, Fully 1-3 alsike, a big 
n. Greatest hay and pasture combination grown. 
Write for Free Sample and 76-page catalog and circulars 
describing this wonderful grass mixture. Beats anything 
you can sow and ridiculously cheap. We handle only best 
tested recleaned seed guaranteed. Write before advance. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 50, Clarinds, lows 























if 
We give FREE, with every $1 

purchase, a Midwest Raspberry= 
prolific, fine flavored. Some specials: 
Home Vineyard, $4.27 worth for $3; Hic I 
Garden, $10.64 for $8.50; Home 0 r 
$8 tor $575 Ornamental, 
Express Prepaid. Ask for Free 


PERU NURSERY, Box 92 Peru. ! 


Oderbrucker Barley 
We have a limited amount of choice recleaned *¢ 
of this splendid variety of barley ready for i 
diate delivery; $1.50 per bushel, et we 6a 
Yielded 37 bushels per acre im 191: WRI 
BROS., Route No. 7, Bloomington, 11. 


SEED BARLEY 


Silver Monarch seed barley, recleaned and ' 
21.20 per bu.; sacks free. Send stamp haga t ) 


I. R. HARLAND, Ra, New Market, lowa 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigaced 
goed. Write for samples & prices. 
. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 


r #1.60 r bu. Sacks 
Recleaned Timothy See extra, Sample 3 
RINING ER BPOS,, Sch aller Tr 
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~ Alfalfa in Western lowa 


vir O. J. Gehring, of Carroll county, 


ai 
Iowa, writes: 

1e spring of 1912 I rented thir- 
acres of corn land, which was 
ylowed and sowed to oats by a 
I reserved two- 


ty-f\ 
to be d 
neighbor, as follows: 


fifths of the grain raised and all of 
the straw. The latter | immediately 
baled the next morning after thresh- 


This ground was plowed as I 
before, and worked down to a 


nace ‘id seed bed, on which I sowed 
eighten pounds of alfalfa seed per 
acre to the amount of twenty-five 
acres. This was sowed with a low- 
down seeder immediately after the 
oats “ere sown with a disk drill, on 
the 2:th day of March, and then har- 
rowed lightly. A prettier stand was 


pard ‘o find, and all the neighbors 
complimented me on obtalning such a 
stand, when all the red clover in the 
community dried out. 

“The oats were cut a little late, and 


at the time of cutting, the grasshop- 
pers forgot that there were oats in 
the field, and attacked the alfalfa very 
savagely, and in less than ten days 
you could net see an alfalfa leaf on 


ihe stems, and finally they ate down 
the stems, so I was left in despair. 
“\hen the fall rains came, this al- 


falta became as green and nice as it 
had tormerly been, with the exception 
of about five acres toward the south 


end, Which has always proved to be 
the most fertile of the piece of ground 
mentioned. The north side of this 
piece of land is more or less of a 
gravel subsoil, while the south side is, 
generally speaking, clay subsoil. 

“I have now on hand 130 fall pigs, 
that average about 55 pounds. Now, 
jt would be a great pleasure to me to 
learn through the columns of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer if I might pasture this 
lightly next summer, after the first 
cutting, or possibly before, by letting 
it get a good start. When I speak of 
pasturing, I have reference to the fall 
piss. 

“IT have a knoll containing about six 
acres, Which is badly infested with 
morning glories, which I will have 
sown in barley, and expect to sow this 
in alfalfa also. This soil is underlaid 
with a clay subsoil. What is your 
opinion of sowing alfalfa in barley 
where the morning glories are so bur- 
densome? 

“T have been a reader of your paper 
four years, and can honestly bear tes- 
timony to the many valuable and prac- 
tical ideas that I have received from 
it.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
use some care in pasturing this al- 
falia. The difficulty in hol@ing a stand 
of altalfa east of the Missouri river 
is due to weeds and blue grass. If 
eaten down very closely during the 
growing season, the grass and weeds 
get a foothold, and will rapidly crowd 
out the alfalfa. In our own experi- 


ence. We have found that the best way 
to pasture is to let the alfalfa get a 


g00d, long start. Then turn in not 
more pigs than will make paths 
through it, and feed on the leaves. 
When the alfalfa begins to blossom, 
and the little white shoots start from 


the crowns, cut it for hay. Keep ev- 
erything off the field until it is about 
_ srown again; then pasture as be- 
ore, 

Concerning the morning glory field, 
Why not sow a succotash mixture of 
barley, oats and wheat, and pasture 
this field with hogs next year? They 
ought to clean out the morning glories, 


~ alfalfa could be sowed the next 
year, 





Temporary Hay Crop 


A southern Iowa correspondent 
Writes: ; 


oe uld oats and peas do well in 
age county as a hay crop? We have 


hot gotten a stand of clover in the 
last three seasons?” 

Pa © county is too far south for oats 
and peas to do their best in the aver- 


ae season. If the season is unusually 
Cool and moist, the oat and pea crop 
ny sive him a large amount of splen- 
he y. Under Page county conditions 
- © would expect cowpeas or soy beans 
i. give better rZsults than oats and 

eld peas. Cowpeas and soy beans are 
80Wn in June, while oats and field peas 
re sceded in the early spring. 








Grades of Wheat 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How can I get information on the 
grading of grain on our market? I 
would like to know the test for wheat. 
How many pounds should be allowed 
to the bushel, and what should be the 
color and condition for No. 2 hard 
wheat, and also for red wheat?” 

If any of our readers wish to go into 
this matter of the examining and grad- 
ing of grain thoroughly, they should 
send 60 cents to this office for a 100- 
page booklet on the examining and 
grading of grains. In brief, the re- 
quirements on the different grades of 
wheat are as follows: 

No. 1 hard winter wheat shall in- 
Clude all varieties of pure, hard win- 
ter wheat, sound, plump, dry wheat, 
and well cleaned, and should weigh not 
less than 61 pounds to the measured 
bushel. : 

No. 2 hard winter wheat shall in- 
clude all varieties of hard winter wheat 
of both light and dark colors, dry, 
sound wheat, clean, and weighing not 
less than 59 pounds to the measured 
bushel. 

No. 3 hard winter wheat shall in- 
clude all varieties of hard winter wheat 
of both light and dark colors, not clean 
or plump enough for No. 2, and weigh- 
ing not less than 56 pounds to the 
measured bushel. 

No. 4 hard winter wheat shall in- 
clude all varieties of hard winter wheat 
of both light and dark colors. It may 
be damp, musty or dirty, and weigh 
not less than 50 pounds to the mea- 
sured bushel. 

No. 4 spring wheat shall be plump, 
sound and well cleaned, and shall not 
weigh less than 59 pounds per mea- 
sured bushel. 

No. 2 spring wheat shall be sound, 
reasonably clean, and of good milling 
quality. 

No. 3 spring wheat shall include all 
inferior, shrunken or dirty spring 
wheat weighing not less than 53 
pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 4 spring wheat shall include 
spring wheat, damp, musty, sprouted, 
badly bleached, or for any cause which 
renders it unfit for No. 3. 

No. 1 red winter wheat shall be pure 
red winter wheat of both light and 
dark colors, of the shorter berried va- 
rieties, sound, plump and well cleaned. 

No. 2 red winter wheat shall be red 
winter wheat of both dark and light 
colors, sound, and reasonably clean. 

No. 3 red winter wheat shall include 
red winter wheat not clean and plump 
enough for No. 2, but weighing nat less 
than 54 pounds to the measured “bushel. 

No. 4 red winter wheat shall include 
all red winter wheat, damp, musty, or 
from any cause so badly damaged as 
to render it unfit for No. 3. 
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Funk’s Farm Facts 


This winter, with its freezes and 
thaws—its zero and mild weather 
—has been especially hard on 
seed corn. Even if you have 
good looking corn, if there re- 
mained the slightest moisture in 
the kernel it swelled and con- 
tracted, not once but repeatedly. 
Unquestionably the embryonic 
plant has been injured. 


Now, in all probability you depend 
more on corn than on any other crop. 
It means over 50% to over 50% of all 
farmers. 

And that is why we urge you, sincerely, 
to send for our free book and learn of the 
great danger which may confront you a 
little later. We will post you for a post- 
age stamp stuck on a letter addressed to 
Funk Bros. Seed Co., 1508 W. Washing- 
ton St., Bloomington, Ill. 


Timothy, Bluegrass, Alsike, Alfal- 
fa. Write for low price and free 
sample. Fr. M. WEST, 

Seed Merchant, Corydon, Ia. 


White Silver Mine Oats 


Recleaned and graded, 75c sacked f. 0. b. 
ASA HILBURY, St. Joseph, Illinois 
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Seed Corn 


Minnesota-Grown For Northwestern 
Ki aDet Conditions of Soil and Climate 


A BUSHEL of seed corn will plant six to eight acres. 










To use our early, Minnesota grown seed will cost, 

say, thirty to forty cents an acre more than if erib 
or home grown corn is planted. Can any farmer jeopar- 
dize his corn crop for so small a sum, when he can get 
ie our acclimated, high-bred, thoroughly tested seed corn, 
#3 upon which he ean place entire confidence? 
1 Our seed corn is grown under our personal super- 
SAR vision, from our own selected seed. We know that 
S better seed corn, adapted for Northern planting is 
not produced. 


Northrup, King & Co.'s © 
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Sold by 15000 Merchants 


Thousands of merchants in Minnesota, North 

Dakota and other northern states have r- 

chased from usa su waref eycemnete. : hen 

Designot you buy of your merchant, in-: 

‘Std Calalegue sist on a direct statement from 

him as to where the corn was produced or from 

whom it was obtained. Ff it is Northrup, King 

. &Co.’s Minnesota grown corn, itis safe for 

planting in the Northwest. If your merchant 

will not sell you our seed corn, send us 
your order. 


13 Pages Devoted to 
Seed Corn in Our 
1913 CATALOGUE 


This book contains 144 pages filled 
with photographic illustrations 
and descriptions of the best 
seeds for northern grow- 
ing. It alsocontains much 
valuable information of 
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interest to every user 

of seeds, both in large and 
small quantities. This book 
mailed free to any address. No 
obligation incurred in sending for it 
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sSeedsmen-Minneapolis, Minn. 





ur generations of fruit tree wing experi- 
enee, boiled down, is for you absolute! ‘Tan of charge. 
*t experiment with fruit trees of unknown pr: veness, uncertain 
sas Goer is in Stark Brothers’ per- 
in America 
base | don’t you take advantage of our Special Service Depart- 
ment? All Advice Free to You. We send you free the best scien- 


JARK TREES = iso "ects 


ality. Stark Trees always big. 
fect eethed of growing, t Tete, nenke 


50 Years Ahead of Any Other 





tific methods of preparing your soil for plagaes profits; show you 

iow to prune your trees, give you best meth of cultivation; 

how to spray the Stark way. We e your orchard a winner and a 

big money maker. Write us at once for Stark Year Book, complete 

fruit tree literature and statistics. Write today. 

Stark Bro’s NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., R. R. Ne. 53. LOUISIANA, HO, 
4 Recors of One Hundred Honorable Succasaful Fearein Busmess 











5,000 bus. Seed Corn | [owa Silver Mine 


i - 8% ar bus . ‘0 
Reid's Yalow Dent. Siver Wiee, | Socrotes of iis bewutrarwuice corm, Tne 
Blair Yellow, Neb. White Prize, A. E. NEWMAN, R. I, 


, Pride ef the North, Blair White. SEED CORN 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE = , 
Improved Pride—Five cars won first at Carroll 
AYE BROS., Box 2 Blair, Neb. | Co. Short Course. Silwer Ming—Ten and single 
Seed Corn Center of the world ear won first, also other ribbons. Shipped only in 


ears in erates. Germination strong. $83.50 per bu. 
HOME GROWN 


L. H. GREGORY, Ralston, Lowa. 
Farm, Field and Garden Seeds 
THAT GROW 


All our seed corn grown on our own farm and care- 
fully tested for germination. Get our prices on 
clover, timothy and alfalfa seed before you buy. THOMPSON BROS. 


Send a dollar bill for our big collection of H IS be G RAD E Ss E E DS 


garden seeds. 
Oderbrucker Barley. Medium Yellow and Ebony Soy 


THE SUMMERS SEED HOUSE, MALVERN, IOWA 
Beans, Alfalfa and Clover Seed; Griffith’s Early 
Medium Red Clover Seed Dent, especially adapted to northern sections, and a 
NEW HOME GROWN limited — 2 ae ee — Write for 
7 ™ sircular. . G. Griffith, McNabb, P Co., Ll. 
Sold direct to user. 99% pure. Write for sample and pecker pa saa wee Co. 3 


eters. Beet ODERBRUCKER BARLEY 


E. E. VOORHEES, Blandinsville, Ill. 
re Bright Recleaned Seed 


Dealer in hardware, implements, seeds. 
Pu 
$1.35 per bushel, 5 for 86.50, 10 bushel or more at 61.25 


GLOVER SEED Lag Bym 


P. PETERSEN, Himbaliton, lowa 
We have some choice home grown clover and tim- 


othy seed for sale. This seed is clean and free from Se GC PURE BRED REID’S 
eed Gorn ““itow on 


weed seed. Send for prices. 
Galesburg Buggy Co., 
Sack gathered in September; wire hanger dried; 
excellent type; strong germination. Strictly guar- 
Write for samples 


SOY SEAM anteed. Send for circular. 
and prices. 


Ww. J. BAPP, San Jese, Mason Co., Til. 

c. B. FREELAND, Dalton City. Illinois Chotee recleaned Regen. 

erated Swedish Se. 

SEED OATS FOR SALE tect, (Price i cents £0 
b. Samples free. 

Black Victor variety, my own ralsing. Heavy JAMES M@ORE, HANOVER, ILL. 


yielder, heavy weigher—75c per bu.; 10 bu. or more, 
70c per bu:; sacks free. H. J. Switzer, Indianola, Ia URE bred Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn, 
rack dried. Silwer Mine and Early Cham. 


Lacona, lowa 














Oderbrucker Barley 


Smut treated, no oats, grown on clay ground, no 
weed seed, recleaned; price 85c. Kherson and Reg. 
S. S. oats, 60c. Order from this ad. Sendno money; 
pay when you get the seed if it suits you. Two Rys. 

M B %., Wadena, ia. 

















Galesburg, Ill. 


Ebony Variety. 

















A LFALFA, Wheat and Corn Land for on Sate. Ebony Soy Heans. Red Clover. 
sale for $35 an acre. Must sell at once. y 
N REALTY CO,, Bartley, Neb, 


rite for circular and samples, free. 
WIEKERT BROS., Emden, Logan County, IlHnols. 





WESTER. 
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Calves Without Milly [THE DAIRY |, . > epou cant think sil 


raised calves. Increase your 


























profits by using 


Our venders are invited to contribute their experi- s <> = . pao LO i) 
s ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy LZ i 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal management will be cheerfully answered LL Z A — iW Ol Ut 1g of 





The perfect milk substi- 
tute—the best since 1500 


ie. ede tee tet Summer Feeding Without 


, book, * How to Reise te TH i - y 1 
Calves." Your sania and ad- Pasture Zi H “I DIANA SILO 
dress on a postal is enough. rere | 


Siercttend A city correspondent who neglects Wat } , z ’ 
csitiett | | to sign nis name writes: Re aaa, Yor camt lok at ary Silo without mn 
Factory “Will you tell me a good ration for AT: a — ae a pare: genes Beadle’ the value of silos in 
Waukegan, III a milk cow that gets no grass? I live 7 al general without remembering some Sfecia 

in the city, and there is no town cow ' : advantage possessed by the Indiana Sto cx. 

pasture. I can buy fair upland hay . “G clusively. For example, there is the method 
and timothy, but alfalfa is very scarce | — Ue; by which the two-piece staves are joined 
and hard to get. I can buy almost any +’ in the 

kind of ground feed, so please tell me \ 


what mixture of feed I can use to get , ME, 
the best results for milk.” A Ss a se. 
We rarely answer unsigned queries, i W/} Veale Ss: 
but thinking that a question of this Zee pif] ‘ P 
//|/ s 











kind would be of interest to other 
readers, we reply as follows: | 
If clover or alfalfa hay may be had Hi | .: , Look at the picture. Notice the air-tight, 
as a roughage for this cow, an ex- | : Z  self-draining, all-wood mortised joint. That 
cellent grain mixture would be 200 4 BAL patented joint has revolutionized the whole 
pounds of corn meal, 300 pounds of | business of building silos by making it pos- 
dried beet pulp, and 50 pounds of cot- / sible to construct a perfectly solid stave silo 
tonseed meal. If upland hay or tim- | of any desired height. When put together 
othy is the roughage, then a good but ty with a little white lead at these joints, a two- 
’. L. Hurd, Mainright, Okla., bought | much more expensive grain mixture , SSSSe. piece stave Indiana Silo is as good as if it 
pena of canes cate head, Fed ~ would be 100 pounds of corn meal, 300 Oe were made of one-piece staves, and very 
cotton seed meal. Sold them for 931 Jan. ieal i pounds of dried beet pulp, 150 pounds \\\\, 2) much less expensive. There is no metal at 
a boas, bringing #14 per ton for his . of oil meal, 100 pounds of cottonseed ; these joints to become corroded by the acids 
Do% M 90 . meal, and 50 pounds of bran. One and no outside moisture can collect in them 
o tou ake$I502° ie — pound of either of these feed mixtures to rot the wood. This joint adds years to 
PerAcre ProfitonCorn , a for each three or four pounds of milk RITE today for | the life of your silo and many dollars to its 
50 bu. of corn per acre at 50c iM feat Tie produced would do very nicely. our catalogue and value, as proven by experience. 
~ tn pce ge Aang Bd midline: The dried beet pulp is used in both a free copy of the When you buy an Indiana Silo you not 
eo per ton. The difference be, eal grain mixtures to furnish succulence book ‘‘Silo Profits’’, | only secure this scientific and permanent 
ee nn at eatione Pave fora Champion to take the place of pasture. Dried which is the story of the form of construction but you know that it will 
locking steel door frame, malleabl Ref age beet pulp is the dried residue from Indiana Silo as written by | go up easily and will stay up for years and 
anchors and inside hoop, etc. beet sugar factories. It can be ob- scores of owners of In- years without repairs. 
Write for Free Book of Champion Profits tained from the Larrowe Milling Com- diana Silos. And ask us Order now—today—on our easy buying 
Made by Champion Silo Owners pany, of Detroit, Michigan, and pos- for the name of our rep- plan . ‘ 
It tells interesting experiences, gives facts sibly from one or two other sources. resentative in your lo- ° 


Ey thonemnie OF Paes ae neneien aoe Pound for pound, it contains almost cality. THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 


“ thousands of farmers find it the best. 
rite today Address aa 7 ; « nic ac aonr « 
as much feeding material as corn, and ; 

F . " <a a Sas ie ee H ilo— actories: 
Western Silo Co., 105 11th St., Des Moines, lowa in addition has an effect similar to You buy an Indiana Silo F 
pasture In order to make it palat but it pays for itself. Anderson, Ind. Reap ne omy —— 

s ¢ alat- 

sexta ee : : nion Bld s jana ge 384 Si & 
able, it should be mixed with the other 34 U  od4 = 
grain feeds and moistened, so that it 


g swells to several times its bulk. 
A. A Wd nl If our correspondent finds it at all Ww 
convenient, it should be worth his Bef ¥ Mi Ik Y C A a 
Mm | 2 while to cut green crops to feed to ore ou 1 our Ows gain 
this cow. He might feed her lawn- 
mower clippings or cuttings of sweet GREAT WESTERN 
Ga lj res clover brought in from along the road- 3: 
£ aa ‘” =6©SEPARATOR Book Sent 


Our free book is a gold mine of cream and butter-profit fa 


The 1913Saginaw now has -_ . . Se | ; : . ‘ 
sour amazing features the Wanted A Practical Dairy ; It ng s Ai roiled get all ver cream, highest gualily c1 
Patented Angle Steel Rib, with Zeastwork and brgsestprofits for the longest term of years Itsh 


7 ‘ e ’ a: 
the Saginaw Base Anchor, j! Ration you in plain figures how to make from $5 00 to $15 00 more fron 
the Saginaw Inner Anchor, every Cow, per year, whether you now owna cream separat 


epee pay ty amt (0 fon An Iowa correspondent writes: ; or not. Don't you want this great book, FREE? Get all 
No wonder the Saginaw y n if ) . attr e sia aa eer aa . . 

is as strong asacity sky- 7 eam new “I wish a balanced ration for my Facts You Want to Know About Separators 
scraper. No wonder 587 s milk cows. Corn is selling for 32 cents << "Read about the Great Western. Note that the bowl delivers cream from the to rp at - 


Saginaws have been soldin ‘yaa a bushel: oats, 27 cents; bran, $1.20 skim-milk from the bottom, so there's no chance of their mixing It is self 
iJ ing and self-flushing; there are no long tubes. no minute slots. corners, crevices, 


a single day. No wonder §& : Sarees i } 

five big factories are need- 3 2) per hundred, and oil meal, $2.15 per : » rd wae anaes 3 hold milk and collect dirt. The Great Western is ball-bearing 

: pe se 2 A ae ae ‘ Wer ; roughout tly unif t ) ces 

ed to supply the Saginaw hundred. I also have on hand fifty Seamiieh ae tle aimed cae taaes. We wat cieaeee tee bee aa a One 

Stark ste i over the -f bene are simp tons of good silage. My only other Western on any kind ofa trial to prove that our Claims are not strong enough. 
chmen a over re country are & ‘y 1 . - ° : 

with the Saginaw.’ And you will be, too, when roughage is wild hay. We can get no Bearings q Just mail us your name and address on a posta} for the big, fine, 
you get our Book which pictures and describes the a zs f > ij Now! illustrated Great Western Book. Its worth MONEY to you 


Saginaw. Remember. the Bookis FREE, Just send a postal clover. My cows are a good grade of : 

now for Book No. 14 and it will come by return mail, Short-horns, which are giving from fif- Easy a, ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO., 393C Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill. f 

MnMeCie On. Soomerty Farmers Randy agen Ge, teen to twenty pounds of milk daily, 

Saginaw, Mich. Des Moines, Iowa ~ Cairo, Ill. o 

Minnesota Transfer, Minn. Ft. Worth, Texas on silage and wild hay, together with 

a little bran and oil meal. My neigh- SSS aS 

: : ) SS 

bors all tell me that I can not make it SSS a 

264 Pa re > Book On pay to feed my cows a balanced ration, 
for the reason that the experiment sta- 

are feeding at our expense. I 


ti s Zz ; 
Silos and Silage sanigyat eo in to try to make the feeding 


of a balanced ration pay. My neigh- 


1913 copyrighted edition just off the ; 5 3 
cipen. Skeet oom Si Se onateiaris this bors are feeding ear corn, corn fodder 
subject published. Used as text book C | and wild hay, and they say their cows 
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by many Agricultural Colleges. are giving them a profit. My cows 


Gives the facts about Modern Silage : . : . 
Methods—tells just what you want never did give a profit on that kind of 


toknow, 264 pages—indexed—over 45 illustra- a ration, and I do not believe that they 
a cc tee practoal Eareser. Seems tow to are paying for their feed now. 
Make Silage”. ’—**How to Feed Silage’’—““Howto | As an experiment, we suggest that 
suild Silos"’—"Silz In Semrari and Soil a yf * | our correspondent try feeding his aver- 
spauaie, Crops ip Semi Arid Regions." AU | age 1,000-pound cow, which is giving 
Beef Production. Ninth Edition now ponds. twenty pounds of three and one-half 
Send for your copy at once. Enclose l0cincoin | per cent milk daily, a ration of thirty 
or postage stamps and mention this paper. pounds of corn silage (or all she will 
Silver memmeennbeenieed ce Salem, Ohio | cat), seven or eight pounds of wild 
i= hay (or all she will eat), two pounds of 
corn meal. two and one-half pounds of 
o:. meal, one pound of bran, and one 
pound of ground oats. At current 
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The “FLOUR CITY” Can Always Be Depended Upon A 


KINNARD-HAINES CO. Peterson, Iowa, Jan. 13, 191 

I am more than pleased with the “Flour City” 30 H. P. tractor. *z pul 
36-52 sep arator With seli-feeder, wagon loader and swinging stacker, threshed 77 
bushels of grain in all conditions, and had power to spare. 

I traveled about 50 miles and pulled my separator over hills of 20 per 
grade, and could hav® pulled four tons more. It can’t be beat for pulling, is alv 
a to go, and J] have only paid 8) cents for repairs during the threshing seas 

a a i eee = ae lis is @ true statement of what I have done wi ith the ‘‘Flour City.”’ Am satis 
pip ages this daily ration will cost about I have the best tractor onthe market. Yours truly, 
16.5 cents. HENRY TIGGES 


My We suggest that our c@rrespondent The 1913 ‘‘Flour City’’ has some new features. Send for Catalog No. 19 
{ CHEAPEST— ee feed part of his cows on this ration, b J s 
MOST DESIRABLE eS) Y and part on the ration he has been in Li KINNARD- HAINES want 858 44th Ave. North, sein Minn. » 


1 

i Certain means of identification. Can the habit of using, and that he com- 

4 be stamped with ~ ad oe pare the expense and the results se- 
or number, Catalogue and set of cured by the two rations; in that way 


samples mailed free cn request. ; 2 
64 Ww. he can tell which gives the largest re- 


F.S. BURCH & CO, Dept 2 —— ‘ turn for the money. We would be glad 
Seated to know of the results. 
Please mention this paper when writing. The ration we have suggested we do 
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aa 
not regard a8 ,»3rfect; in actual experi- 
ment our correspordent will be able 
to improve it by varying the proportion 
among the grains fed. For. instance, 
he may find that it will pay him to feed 
a little less oil meal, and a little more 
pran and oats, and vice versa. By feed- 
jing a ration such as we have recom- 
mended, our correspondent should be 
able, if his cows are any good at all, 
not too far along in the milk- 
eriod, to make them produce over 
pounds of milk daily. 
We know that many of our readers 
ard the feeding of balanced rations 


regzar : a 2 
io dairy cows as foolishness. The best 
way these men to convince them- 


selves that the feeding of balanced ra- 
iys, is to feed one for a month 

in comparison with the ordi- 
ration, Keeping careful account 
cost of feeding and of the re- 
sults produced in both cases. We will 
admit that it may not pay to feed bal- 
anced rations to poor cows, to cows 
which produce 4,000 pounds of milk, or 
less, in a year. But such cows should 
not be producing milk—they should be 
in the butcher shop. A man who keeps 
eood cows and is in the dairy business 
to make money can not afford to feed 
anything but a balanced ration. Just 
what teeds will be in this balanced 
ration varies greatly under different 
conditions. Because of the varying 
prices of foodstuks, each man must 
figure for himself the most economical 
ration. Anyone who needs general ad- 
vice along this line should write to 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Butter-Fat in Sweet and Sour 
Cream 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Why does sour cream test higher 
than sweet cream? Our cream buyer 
says that such is the case, but it seems 
to me that if the test were reliable, 
there ought to be no difference.” 

A given quantity of cream will con- 
tain the same amount of butter-fat 
when sweet as when sour. There may 
be some evaporation of water which 
will make the sour cream test slightly 
richer, but the total quantity of butter- 
fat will not be increased by such evap- 
oration. Souring will put the butter- 
fat of cream in condition to churn more 
quickly, but it is an absurdity to think 
that souring will increase the quantity 
of butter-fat in eream. There is more 
difficulty in securing a fair sample of 
sour cream to test. 





~ Dairy Cow Rations 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“I have silage which I wish to feed 
to 1,200-pound cows, giving from 25 
to 45 pounds of milk daily, and to 
calves from six to eight months old. I 
have just filled the silo with corn that 
Went sixty-five bushels to the acre, and 


Was put in before it was frosted. The 
only roughage I have is timothy hay. 
sesides this, the cattle will have the 
corn stalks in the field. What can I 
use tor balancing these feeds? Cotton- 
seed meal is about $30 per ton, bran 
about $25, oil meal about $40, and corn 
around 65 cents per bushel.” 

If our correspondent will refer to 
the articles in our Boys’ Corner of Oc: 
tober 18th and 25th, he will find advice 
that will fit his case quite closely. Ac- 
cording to our way of figuring, a good. 
cheap ration for a 1,200-pound cow, 
éiving thirty pounds of milk daily, 


When the feeds available are as our 
correspondent has given them in the 
foregoing, is: Silage, 40 pounds; tim- 
othy hay, 10 pounds; corn meal, 3.25 
Pounds; cottonseed meal, 1.75 pounds: 
oll meal, 1.5 pounds; and bran, 1.5 
pounds. Or, putting it in another way, 


a Would advise our correspondent to 
teed his cows all of the silage, hay and 
corn stalks they will eat and in addi- 
tion ised for every four pounds of 
milk produced daily, one pound of the 
follow & grain mixtufe: Corn meal, 
fifteen parts; cottonseed meal, seven 
Parts: oil meal, six parts, and bran, six 
Parts. After our correspondent has 
“irs some such ration as this as a 
aSis ‘or a week or so, he might ex- 
rin by feeding slightly less or 
hi t more bran, and by substituting 
as : ed meal for oil meal, or vice 
it rSa, ar d by using corn and cob meal 
ch... 2 corn meal. At all times he 
coer. .°@P in mind the question of 
es { should watch how the milk 
ve ‘he cows responds to the feed 





For the calves a good ration should 
be about fifteen pounds of silage, six 
pounds of hay, and enough of tlie fol- 
lowing grain mixture to keep them 
growing well: Six parts of corn meal, 
thrée parts of cottonseed meal, two 
rg of oil meal, and two parts of 

ran. 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to have you figure out 
for me a balanced ration for dairy 
cows with the following grains: Bar- 
ley, emmer, oats and wheat (mixed, 
one-third wheat), and corn. We also 
have oat and barley straw and clover 
hay. We can buy oil meal at $34 per 
ton. I have a feed mill, and can crush 
corn and cobs.” 

Corn, wheat and barley are practi- 
cally equal, pound for pound, when 
ground, as feed for dairy cows. Em- 
mer is about 90 per cent as valuable 
as these other grains. Oats can not 
be fairly compared’ with barley, wheat, 
etc., because they are richer in muscle 
building material, and not so rich in 
the energy producers. A mixture of 
two-thirds oats and one-third wheat 
we would consider slightly superior, 
pound for pound, to corn as a milk 
producing feed. 

A good roughage ration for our cor- 
respondent would be eight or ten 
pounds of clover hay in connection 
with all the oat and barley straw his 
average cow will eat. A good grain 
mixture to go with this roughage ra- 
tion would be 300 pounds of ground 
corn, 100 pounds of oats and wheat 
mixed, 50 pounds of ground barley, 50 
pounds of ground emmer, and 200 
pounds of oil meal. We would vary 
the proportions between the corn, oats, 
wheat, barley and emmer according to 
their prices, pound for pound, and the 
liking which the cows have for these 
different grains. It might be that it 
would pay our correspondent to feed 
more corn and less of the other grains. 
Or possibly it would be best to feed 
more of the oat and wheat mixture. 
Of the mixture as just given, we would 
give one pound daily to each three or 
four pounds of milk produced. 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“I have ten cows giving from eight- 
een to forty pounds of milk daily, aver- 


aging about four per cent fat, and 
weighing about 900 pounds. These 
cows are in good condition. I have 


plenty of oat straw, about twenty tons 
of timothy hay, and good packed sil- 
age, about fifty tons. The corn would 
have gone about fifty bushels per acre. 
I have plenty of corn at about 35 cents, 
oats at 25 cents, bran at $1.15 per 100, 
and can get oil meal and shorts, but do 
not know the price. Will you tell me 
the cheapest and best way to feed 
these cows?” 

If ten or more dollars per ton can be 
had for the timothy hay, we would, so 
far as the dairy cows are concerned, by 
all means sell it, and eithér depend en- 
tirely on the oat straw and silage or 
buy clover or alfalfa. With the rough 
feeds at present available, our corre- 
spondent should feed these cows all of 
the silage, oat straw, and timothy hay 
they will eat. Since all three of these 
feeds are very weak in milk-producing 
materials, Wwe would feed a grain mix- 
ture that is rich in protein. At present 
prices one of the cheapest and best is 
a mixture of 250 pounds of corn meal, 
75 pounds of ground oats, 100 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, 75 pounds of oil 
meal, and 75 pounds of bran. About a 
pound of this mixture should be fed for 
every three pounds of milk produced. 
If our correspondent can not buy cot- 
tonseed meal, he should substitute oil 
meal for it. If oats become cheaper, he 
might feed more oats and Jess corn, 
and vice versa. From time to time he 
should vary the proportion of the feed 
and watch to see if the cows respond 
in their milk flow to the change. 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT would like to have a balanced ra- 
tion of grain for common milk cows. 
Corn is 33 cents per bushel, oats 27 
cents. These cows are getting first, 
second and third cutting of alfalfa hay 
at night; in the daytim, they get all 
the second crop clover hay they want.” 

Corn alone makes very nearly a bal- 
anced ration for feeding milk cows in 
connection With alfalfa and clover hay. 
But it will probably pay to use some 
such grain mixture as 125 pounds of 
corn, 75 pounds of oats, 25 pounds of 
bran, and 25 pounds of either oi! ineal 
or cottonseed meal. We suggest that 
our correspondent use this mixture as 








Certainly not! 


tion of a cream separator? 








experience and organization. 


free upon request if you mention this paper. 
request. Write to nearest office. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





If a member of your family were dangerously ill you wouldn’t 
think of calling in an inexperienced doctor? 
You would call a physician, who had built 


up a reputation, a man with experience and a successful practice. 
Why not use the same care and common sense in your selec- 


Every little while you hear of some new cream separator, 
claiming to be a “world beater” and just as 
good as the De Laval but a little cheaper, 

These “mushroom” machines stay in 
the limelight only until they are “found 
wanting” by the users and in a short time 
drop out of sight. 

It takes years of experience to build a 
“good” cream separator. 
years of experiments and experience have 
made the De Laval pre-eminently the best 
machine on the market for the separation 
of cream from milk. 

Even were other concerns not prevented 
by the De Laval patents from making a machine exactly like 
the De Laval they could not build as good a machine as the 
DE Laval, because they all lack the De Laval manufacturing 


If you buy a De Laval you run no risk of dissatisfaction or 
loss. It’s time tested and time proven. Why experiment? Wh 
take chances with an inferior machine when 
the De Laval is the BEST MACHINE FOR YOU TO BUY? 


The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy questions are 
ably discussed by the best authorities, is a book that every cow owner should have, 
New 1913 De Laval catalog also mailed upon 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


More than 30 


you KNOW that 


Mailed 


SEATTLE 











Why I Bought the 


BEATRICE 
Cream Separator 


The first great big reason is that it’s the * 
only really high-grade separator sold at a 
reasonableprice. Separatorshave beencost- 
ing too much money—no doubt about it. 


I’m talking about the high-grade separators, of 


course. 


The Beatrice established a new 
order of things. ‘The price of the 
very largest size Beatrice, capacity 
950 to 1000 pounds, is only $75. 
I bought that size—my saving 
was $35. Smaller 
sizes cost $55 and 
$65. Why should 
I orany other dairy- 
man pay more than 
the Beatrice price? 
We would get no 
. moreforourmoney. 
The Beatrice has everything that 
goes to make a cream separator 





valuable. 
a close skimmer, remarkably easy 
to clean, gets thick, heavy cream. 
I'll have something to say on each 
of these points in 
Watch for them. 

my starter. 
remember how I saved $35. 


Their prices are the same they were 
many years ago—$100 up to $110. 


Easy running, durable, 


later talks. 
Price is only 
In the meantime, 


Save $25 to $40 


Farmer Onswon is right. 
Ask the Beatrice dealer. 
If none near you, write us 
for catalog and particulars. 
Address nearest office. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. Lincoln, Neb. 





Des Moines, Ia. Dubuque, Ia. 








a basis, and that he vary the propor- 
tion from time to time to see if his 
cows will respond in their milk i!ow. 
For instance, it might pay in this »ar- 
ticular case to feed a little more oil 
meal or cottonseed meal. Or it might 
pay to drop out the oil meal, cofton- 


seed meal and bran altogether. ‘The 
only way he can find out for sure is to 
experiment. One pound of this grain 
mixture should be fed for every three 
or four pounds of milk produced. If 
convenient, we would prefer to feed 
the corn and oats ground. 
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Bloomington, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, ; 

DesMoines, lowa Sioux Falls, $.D. St. Louis, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Omaha, Neb. 


“Flying Dutchman” 


’s Best Variable Drop 


CORN PLANTER 


FREE BOOKLET showing Planter in 4 colors. 
Write today and see your Flying 
Dutchman Dealer. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 20 MOLINE, ILLINOIS 














There is no case 80 old or 
bad that we wil! not guarantee 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ring-Bone Paste 
to remove the lameness and make the 
horse gosound. Money refunded ifitever 
fails. Easy to use and one to three 45-minute 
applications cure. Works just as well on 
Bldcbone and Bone Spavin. Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 

It tells you all you want to know about 
blemishes and their treatment, and we 
would like to have you read it before order- 
ing or buying any kind of a remedy—even 
our own. 192 pages, 69 illustrations—a thor- 
ough veterinary book that costs you nothing. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, (4) 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL 


WE CURES. 
. + BLINDNESS 


O matter how long your horse 
has been afflicted, 
GLEAR-EYE REMEDY 
7 will cure Moon Blindness (Ophthal- 
@ mia), Cataract, Pinkeye, ete. Sold 
under a Satisfaction or Money Back 
Guarantee. $2 prepaid. 
STERLINE Best remedy ever dis- 
*"covered for Fistula, 
Spavin and all swellings of flesh and joints, 
$2 per bottle, prepaid. Guaranteed. Free-- 
Our valuable book “Forty Facts for 
Horse Owners.” It tells things you asa 
horse owner should know. Write for it. 
The Lakeside Remecy Co. 
5408 Calumet Ave Chicago, Illinois 








Don’t Have a Blind One. 


"VISIO" 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
Conjunctivitis 

Shying horses all suf- 

fer from diseased eyes. 

“Visie" will convince any hurse owner that it will 
@bsolutely eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the anima! has beeu afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed. 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 
meney if it does not cure. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 

VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave.. Chicago JIL 




















STOPS 
| pei LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
splint, Curb, Side Bone or similar 
trouble and gets horse going sound. Does 
not blister or remove the hair and 
horse can be worked. Page 17 in pamphlet 
with each bottle tells how. 8.00 a bottle 
delivered. Horse Book 9 E free. 
ABSORBINE, JRK., liniment for man- 
kind. Removes Painful Swellings, Enlarged 
Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Varicose 
Veins, Varicosities, Old Sores. Allays Pain. 
Will tell you more if you write. §1 and & a bottie 
at dealers or delivered. Manufactured only by 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 





Don’t Ruin Its Disposition 
or risk crippling or killing it by use 
of unknown methods. The cer/ain 
cure for Curbs Splints, Spavins, 
Cuts, Bunches, etc., is 


QUINN’S Ointment 


Used for over 30 years—the old reli- 
able, tested cure. Druggists sell it, orsent anywhere 
‘or $1—money back if not satisfied. Free Booklet 
—‘*Protecting Your Investment in Horseflesh.”’ 
W.B. EDDY 4 CO., Dept. M ALBANY, N.Y. 





Hog Book Free. 


Book of facts on care and diseases of hogs. 
Tells how to prevent and cure disease, and 
destroy worms. Greatest discovery known. 
Sent free. Write Dr. D, C, ®Meddy Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. Dept. C. 











Veterinary Queries 


SORE TEATS—A KICKING COW. 


An _ Iilinois 

“For about two weeks I used a mixture 
of camphor gum, tallow, and glycerine 
on our cow for sore teats, not knowing at 
the time that camphor would dry her up. 
I stopped using it as soon as [ heard 
that camphor would dry her up, and 
since then (for about two weeks) have 
been using tallow alone on her teats. 
Her front teat on the left side is slowly 
drying up, so that she is not giving much 
over a pint a day from that one teat. The 
other three teats seem to be holding up 
well. Is there any way of getting her 
front teat back to its natural supply of 
milk? Will this cow gradually get over 
her kicking in time by kind treatment? 
Her calf has only been weaned about two 
weeks, and her teats are not sore enough 
to cause her to kick unless she is just 
mean. She seems to be of a quiet dis- 
position, and is kind to handle. I have 
been using a pole tied up against her, in 
the hope of curing her of the habit.’ ’ 




















correspondent writes: 


It is news to us that camphor will 


cause a cow to dry up. It be so, 


that 


may 
veterinarians 
treating 


but we know many 


use camphorated ointment in 
cows for caked udder. 

Good treatment for teats is to 
wash them with a solution made by dis- 
solving one teaspoonful of sugar of lead 
in a pint of water. Then put on some 
vaseline or benzoated oxide of zine oint- 
ment, or a mixture of equal parts of 
spermacetti and oil of sweet almonds. 

Probably the affected quarter will nev- 
er come back to its normal flow, If it 
had been taken in hand seon enough, a 
thorough massaging given, hot bandages 
applied, and a mixture of two ounces of 
fluid extract of belladonna leaves, four 
ounces of fluid extract of poke root, and 
eight ounces of svap liniment or lard 
rubbed in; if these things had heen done, 
the quarter might have been saved. 

As her teats heal up, should 
get over her kicking. All that can be 
done now is to have patience with her, 
treating her as kindly as possible, so as 
not to contirm her in her bad habits. 


sore 


this cow 


FISTULOUS WOUND. 


An Iowa 

“IT have a bay mare weighing 1,600 
pounds, eight vears old, and in foal, which 
two vears age hurt one of her hips. At 
first it was just a little skin sore, about 
the size of a quarter, but it refused to 
heal, and so I called in a veterinarian, 
who did what he could, but still it would 
not heal. Then the came, and in 
spite of all 1 could do, the sore grew to 
a very large size, nearly one foot across 
each way. The mare would bite it, and 
often blood would be running from it in 
streamlets; then in the fall it started to 
get better, until IT had it down to the size 
of my hand. But it refused to heal fur- 
ther, and last summer again opened until 
it was about fourteen inches across, <At 
that time it came down below the hip and 
within two inches of her back above. Now 
again I have the sore healed to about the 
size of my hand, and there it seems to 
stand. She is not rubbing or biting it 
now. We are feeding her a tablespoonful 
of saltpeter with her oats and corn every 
day. My method of doctoring is to wash 
the sore with warm water until all the 
pus and matter is out, and then to wash 
it with carbolic acid, leaving the acid in 
contact with the sore for about ten min- 
utes. Then I would wash out with clear 
alcohol. If I would leave it this way, the 
sore would not matter for a couple of 
days, and then it would crack and bleed, 
and in a day would form a crust and mat- 
ter some more. After washing, I gener- 
ally grease it with a mixture of lard, 
sulphur and carbolic acid. I have tried 
jodine, sulphurie acid, and have done ev- 
erything the veterinarian has told me to. 
The sore has no holes in it where it mat- 
ters, but is smooth and clean looking.” 


correspondent writes: 


flies 


Our correspondent’'s mare seems to be 
troubled with a fistulous wound of the 
hip. In some way the matter must have 
worked its way in among the muscles of 
the hip. Otherwise the sore should have 
healed up under our correspondent’s treat- 
ment. We know of no certain cure, but 
suggest that he follow a line of treatment 
Similar to the following: 

First apply some strong caustic to the 
inside of the wound. Terchloride of anti- 
mony is good: so also is potassium chlo- 
ride. Sticks of caustic potash have been 
used with good results, and so have strips 
of cloth soaked in gum arabic and rolled 
in powdered corrosive sublimate. If ter- 
chloride of antimony is used, strips of 
muslin cloth can be soaked in it and these 
strips placed so that they are in close con- 
tact with the inside of fhe fistula. Prob- 
ably it will be best to put in one strip 
for ten or fifteen minutes, and then put in 
a second, leaving this for five or six hours. 
Then the wound should be washed out 
With carbolic acid solution and a mixture 
of ten tablespoonfuls of lard and two tea- 
spoonfuls of cantharides should be rubbed 
around the outside of the swelling. The 





Send the Coupon Below for 
Prof. Jesse Beery’s Grand Free 
HORSE-TRAINER’S 
PROSPECTUS! 


This book, by Prof. Jesse Beery, “King of Horse Trainers ang 
Horse Tamers,” tells the thrilling story of his eventful career: Doints 
the way to success as a practical Horse Trainer; explains the Beery 
System ; gives many examples of men who are now repeating the ve 
feats with which the great horseman won the applause of vast aud 
ences throughout the United States. 

Every owner of an unmanageable horse or colt should send for thi 
book. Everyone who loves horses should learn the secret of subduing 
and controlling the wildest horses without the use of whips, crue! “¢ 
bits” and other instruments of torture. Every man who is looking for 

“\) 9 a profession that pays 


2 $1,200 to $3,000 a Year at Home 
e 

should learn how hundreds are 

or Traveling making big money as profes- 
sional Horse Trainers with the aid of the simple, safe, humane 
Beery System, Take for example the case of Emmett White, of 
Kalona, Iowa, who has followed the Beery System and become a 
rofessional Horse Trainer. Mr. White says: “I would not take 
for what you have taught me. You may judge of my success 
when I teil you that I have been able to buy a home and an automo- 
bile solely through earnings from training horses as taught by 

your excellent methods. 1 am proud of my profession.” 


DoYou OwnaBalky, Tricky,Scary, Vicious Horse? 


If so, don’t get rid of the horse—get rid of its bad habits! The minu 
such horses are thoroughly mastered and trained their value {s doubled 
ortrebled. Prof. Beery teaches you to master any horse and make him 
valuable, useful, salable. 


Priceless Facts from World’s Master Horseman 


} Having retired from the arena, Prof. Beery is devoting hie life to teaching 
s others how to duplicate his marvelous achievemen 
He writes from experience, in a simple, direct etyle, without boasting, yet 
y) realize that he is a veritable wizard—one who knows more about the nature 
CNY. 


orses than any other living man. 
Thousands Are Now 
4 6“ ” 
Making Money by the “Beery System 
Today he can point you to thousands of men—yes, and a number 
of women!—who are making all kinds of money by training horses, ° 
breaking colts, giving exhibitions, buying up cast-off “‘tricksters’’ and 
“*man-killers,”’ taming and training them and re-selling at high 
prices. Prof. Beery’s lessons are simple, thorough and practical. 
A. L. Dickenson, Friendship, N. Y., writes: ‘I am working a pair 
of horses that cleaned out several different men. I got them and 
gave them a few lessons and have been offered §400 for the pair. I 
bought them for §$llv."’ 
F.N. Goux, Vernon, N. Y., writes; “I cannot speak in high enongh prnise of your instructions. I am 
at present handling a $1,000 horse. People bring me horses to train from miles around.”’ 
Roy Fordyce, 041 Adams Street, Spokane, Wash., says: *‘I am delighted with your teachings. Have 
trained a 3-year-old stallion to drive without a bridle or lines, 


5 ” 


would recommend your system unqualifiedly to anyone. 
Or simply send a postal, 
Coupon Gets the Book Tell me ali about 
your horse. (22) 


PROF, JESSE BEERY 


Box 37 Pleasant Hill, Ohi p B k 
Scouse me the r ee 00 


Nae. ..cc coccce conn cove coccec nnn ene cose cece cose cscs 
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State... cs i a lat eee | ee 


PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box 37 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 




















Incorporated 1893 


How About Accident 


Insurance? 


Do you know that for a very moderate sum you can 
protect yourself from loss due either to Accident or 
Sickness by taking out a policy in the Bankers <Acci- 
dent Company. 


Your Time is Valuable 


In case of a prolonged disability you not only lose your 
own time but must also pay for the time of two or more in- 
experienced men to do the work you usually do. 

It is not merely a question of needing the money, but a 
simple business proposition to protect yourself against the 
extra expense for hired help, doctor’s bill, drugs and nurses. 


Our Business is Accident and 
Health Insurance 


We have been in this business 20 years and have paid 
over three-quarters of a million dollars to claimants. 

Our policies pay for any Accident or any Disease—no ex+ 
ceptions. No medical examination required. Positively no 
notes to sign and no forced collection of premiums. You 
pay as you go and stop when you please. 

For your convenience payments may be made at your 
own bank if desired. ‘ 

Our New Special Farmers’ Policy has been prepared with 
particular reference to your needs. Full particulars will be 
sent you on receipt of coupon. No obligation on your part. 
Write today before you forget. It may be worth a thousand 
dollars to you in time of need. 


This Emblem 
Stands for 
Good Service 


— eee ese ee ce eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


BANKERS ACCIDENT COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Send me particulars af your Special Farmers’ Policy. 

I am a farm (owner, renter, laborer). My time is worth $............. ae 
per month. I am years old. What will it cost me? 


Name.. 
Address .. 
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; e treatment with the caustic may be re- r 
d t h m 600 peated every week or so as long as the o 
n 4 COs ] condition of the wound seems to justify 
. it. The caustic treatment apparently de- re | we Ou] ar iii dali airy 
! stroys much healthy tissue, but this is 
P $6000 profit now: necessary in such a case as the above. 


& 
After all of the diseased tissue has been 
, sas destroyed, the wound will heal up rapidly. j 
Mr. Hall, a former Michigan man, Once thoroughly cleaned by the caustic 


bought 100 acres of land in East treatment, all that will be necessary will 
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: x 
: “i be to wash it frequently with a two per ’ (@ D 
Texas, if $10 per acre, afew years cent solution of carbolic acid, or with a We il Show You How and : >» 
ers ang ago; planted rg eas to peach trees; | solution made by dissolving fifteen grains Send You This 
'; Doints de 2 good iving from melons of zinc sulphate in an ounce of water. " FREE 
> Bee ma ; ; 
ihe very and berries until trees came — ig Bottie of B-K 
ot aoe to bear—and now he is PINK-EYE, We are going to place a large, free 
getting $6000 net from his An Iowa correspondent writes: sample (bottle) of B-K, the wonderful 
sixty-acre orchard alone, “IT have a bunch of last spring’s calves mew disease exterminator in the hands of the 
[Monk pa that have pink-eye. I am feeding alfalfa first 10,000 farmers who fill out the coupon below 
Per ecm Stent and corn. What can I do for this dis- and mail it to us AT ONCE. 








ease? Will my cows, which will be com- 
ing in soon, catch the disease? If they 


With this powerful weapon at hand you can make and = our 
is eck et thats waite be aad | Woeds farm and dairy DISEASE PROOF — you can fight off Tuberculosis, 
nOS ad igi opie , Hog Cholera, Calf Cholera, Contagious Abortion—in fact all of the de- 
you advise me to dehorn calves which eA . é d fit-robbi x dtidaden tha k ame 2 
have the pink-eye?” Y% structive an proft-robbing germ iseases that attack and destroy farm animals. 
i - . M4 These destructive plagues are GERM DISEASES and the only way 
The first step in treatment is to sep- eg to conque: and prevent them is to “Kill the Germs.” That is exactly 
arate all affected animals from the well YY what B-K does. Thiswonderful newdiscovery has no known equalas a germ killer. 
ones. If practical, put the sick calves os In laboratory tests, one drop of B-K placed in 5 tablespoonsful of water killed the 
a dark stable. Give them plenty of fresh Hog Cholera germ instantly. One drop in 6 tablespoonsful of water destroyed the 
water to drink, and let their food consist Typhoid germ and so on throughout the entire list of contagious diseases. 
largely of such soft, succulent feeds as 
bran mashes, silage, or roots. If the 
bowels are at all tight, give a physic of 
one pound of epsom salts for each 1,000 
pounds of live weight. As direct treat- 


Destroys 
Germs and 
Prevents Dise 
ease. 








ment for the eyes, pour a glass full of Birifee. 

boiling water over a teaspoonful of bo- 10 times as Powerfal + nono 

wh ou Can n racic acid, and as often as convenient as Carbolic Acid asa Odors. 
oe i ra d “ —_ wash the affected eyes with the solu- Germ Destroyer, but Indispensable 
uy ijands at far tion. Non-poisonous to Hu- Trade Mark on the Farm, 
less than yours manand Animal Life. nates in the Dairy 


ld sell ¢ b YPink-eye seems to be a contagious dis- 
would sell for; but ease which affects animals for a few 
a an a Weeks, and then goes away. Treatment | B-K is especially valuable to farmers and stock raisers because it 
crops with the | may help the affected animals somewhat, | destroys all forms of disease breeding germs, and quickly rids all farm animals 


and Home. 








same effort and at but generally is of little avail. : Spee . 
as smneiies, tne ok Ge cdeeteh, ste. woedl bien. the of page ores Read the ee, pCR eis of hundreds we have received. 
cause of the rich fertility of these lands | COWS separated from the calves. Cows aquert s0' san heh aue hand of showk, Wh. hogs 
and the milder climate, which cuts winter seem to be nearly as susceptible to the which were badly afflicted and dying with Swine 
expenses ’way down, along the disease as calves, and it would almost Eee Teri Beritlee batho We touen 
: pe ’ ee ee the milk age We a treatment. according to directions about —_ = a 
not think the disease wou 1arm the weeks ago. are now well, strong and on their 6. P. co, Pioneer Bidg., Madison, Wis. 
Cotton Belt Route quality of the milk. feed and gaining back thoir fesh. “K. J. Schultz, Please me Free Sample Bottle of B-K- In consid: 
: ‘ Supt., Tilden Farms, Delavan. Wis. eration of your giving toe thie opportunity for trial, 1 wi 
1s. Lem ° A k dT. Probably it would be best to wait until i oe pay, the transportation charges and give ita thorough 
‘ in Arkansas an exas the calves recover before dehorning them. For cleaning up and purifying y stables, —_— thet Coseltn” “Aloe send aes. the particelars about your 
zs. Have ; an a sheet Stee and dairy, for reducing bacterial count, purifying erilizing m 0! itati 
ii As Frank Federer says, who came here from Dehorning causes a little uneasiness, and i : , : 
= Rhineland, Wis.: ‘I can raise here on $15 a slight set-back, and for this reason we and removing foul — — 2 ae ee Fill Out List of Stock Carefully 
a postal, land a8 much as I could in Wisconsin on $200 would prefer to wait until the écalves are ee te a ce tarsee rake 
ar land.” 8. N; Jackson of Piggott, Ark. de- | in first-class condftion. pipes,water closets,outhouses,etc.,it isespecially valuable. q J keep--..--.--- sheep,..-------- COWS, -..------- hogs, 


muunue clared that “This is better fruit country than 


in Tennessee; our orchard crops bri m eeatceall 
0k money here, and there ia a better mathet for MANGE IN HORSES. Trial Bottle FREE Cabinets poultry, I think of trying it for 


what we raise.” Jackson only paid $700 for 
his place. These lands won’tstay cheap, They Just fill out the coupon at right and mail it to 













































have aiready doubled in value since 1905; but A Missouri correspondent writes: scakensn Sendaomene, Weellimetvenetenteh — Men 2. 
jesus even this year you can buy at $12 to $25 per “Please tell me what is the matter bottle of B-K (Bacili-Kil) so you can see for yourself how 
acre, as good land there as you are farming ith > h s. Is i thi it will make your farm PROOF against disease—how it 
now. And you'd have every advantage of with my _ horses. s it anything more will stop your losses—and PROTECT your home and saccelipeliesundia tovennicuattalas 
penweas schools, churches,close neighbors,good local than lice? They will go up to a fence, family. Trill out thecoupon. Send it now, —lest you forget. 
markets, phones, rural free delivery, ete. or anything they can get to, and will 
peeeeee This proposition deserves serious thought. scratch ail parts of their bodies, but es- GENERAL PURIFICATION co. P.O. -nnnnnnne-0-nen-nnnnennnsnennne nena nena nnn cane 
-—}" On the 1st and 8rd Tursdaysofeachmomh pecially the root of the tail.” 500 Pioneer Bidg., Madison, Wis. 
, Ohio there are low round trip excursions to Probably this is mange. Small nites | ns 8 Ex. Office 0-2-2 - on nnnnnnone — 
e ee and ge bey A Cotton Belt burrow into the skin and cause the itch- ——- nos 
EN aaetem, Been Forgas aaa and free ing, especially around the mane and tail. 
« These mites increase so rapidly that it is e & 
Get our free books! said a single pair may have 1,500,000 de- 
Willen. He scendants inside of three months. 
nt from A to 3." Papen paar sete | on stock dip solution thoroughly 
miles in these sections to learn where the real scrubbed into the skin of the affected 
farm opportunities were the kind he knew horses will kill most of the mites. Not Worse Than Tuberculosis in Cows 
you would grasp if you saw them. He tells only the skin of the affected horses sl 
you, in plain words, all about them. 100pages | be scrubbed with stuck din, hut ston tho Fully a fourth of all the cows of the country are affected 
ghee re nicvanes. Send @ Dos- woodwork of the stables ‘ona in iachasin. by it. There is loss of calf, loss of milk, damage to the 
Se: See Se The treatment should be repeated within cow, damage to the entire herd. Disease is highly — 


1 can E. W. LaBEAUME, 
nt or General Passenger Agent 
Leth 1455 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 


tagious and spreads rapidly when started. Losses run into 
hundreds of millions Dr. David Roberts’ 
every year. Anti-Abortion Treatment 
Stamps Out the Disease 


because it meets the germ at every turn, 
ANTI-. TION medicine overcomes 


two weeks, to kill the mites which have 
hatched out from eggs in the meantime. 
It may be necessary to repeat the treat- 
ment several more times, for if only a 
few of the mites escape, the trouble will 
™ soon be as bad as ever. 









— It may be that our correspondent’s i wobe the germ in the mother’s blood. 
> s “3 F ANTISE © overcomes the germ in the 
Honest - labal né horses are also affected with lice. If so, : ital organs. 
I the treatment as given for mites will kill i A $isinrectaLL overcomes the germs in 


or the lice as well. the stables. ; 
Z ‘ anda Squa i¢ = Deal “ ™ eee Seino em possibly overcome 
J o4 ‘ad < = 

: i Dr. Roverts’ treatment, applied by your- 
My system of hide insurance mak . self, makes it impossible for abortion to 











, pay Rage oo Aypactoed pol- SO. SORE SHOULDERS IN HORSES. exist in your her 
ut a cts your hide inst ° . a 
Dp? 2 R ? : The tical Home Veterinarian, Dr.Roberts 
st the pone weeimett, exchange, or Porn ts 0! & An Iowa correspondent writes: “Experiment is more greet book, gives particulars on ail animal 
urses paranteed oe “What shall I do for a sore shoulder costly than neglect” diseases. 
f on my work horse? I use well-fitted col- —Dr. Roberts. ental” shenibuled tree at ¢ 


urs, send 25 cents and receive acopy 


yo 
Dr. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. 604 Broadway, Waukesha, Wis. 


lars, and take all the care I can, but as 
> soon as the sore heals and I begin to 
Sa _ 
Send me rves You 50% me oe ‘| use the horse again, the place starts to 
youa handsome, durable coat or robe. y become sore again.” 































: of anbering s ee sees eee The first step in treating sore shoulders 
» paid Sead for Sample Certificate is to be sure that the collar fits right. 
| re catal free. Contains styles Since our correspondent has seen to this 
10 exe Miter aeioms « Sea matter, we suggest that he investigate All Steel, Triple 
ely no CoWwie the wearing surface of the collar. Is it Power Stump Puller 


soft and clean? Perhaps it will be well 
to wash off the wearing surface of the 


oe Sd . collar every other night and grease it 
) your pomething New slightly. Is he sure that the hames are 

> = 4 properly adjusted? The pulling part 
n waters arcuate l rake] should come about one-third of the way 


You Biggest stump pulled in five minutes or 
ess. Clearsan acre v 
our stump land money land. 3 days’ . 
free trial—3 yearguarantee Getournew . 


book and special low price offer now. 








1 with 
ill be You have » horse or cow hide—pelts or raw furs, and from the bottom to the top of the collar. ; 
- part. or if robe or coat made for yourself or your boy If it is much higher than this, there is *% 
usand Bis Stele Sh, Write for likely to be a sore high up on the shoul- Of: Vi 
ig e Sheet and Catal der, while if it is lower, the sore will be 


nearer the shoulder point. 

In spite of care in fitting collars and 
hames, some _ tender-shouldered horses 
will develop sores. It is well to wash off 
the shoulders of such horses every night 
and put on a wash made by mixing two 
tablets of bichloride of mercury and a 
: tablespoonful of tannic acid with a quart 
5 to $e Eve Da pokey me deme of water. Ora powder mate by a 
phat’'s what } oda GF Gikranuel Sead Gains to aces equal parts of sulphur and air-sla e 
' : lime, or boracic acid and tannic acid may 
iPSE PUMP EQUALIZER be dusted on. Before leaving the shoul- 


choose the best hides for fine coats, how to ship 
oney during spare time only, showing y } : “ea : 
mishree the eee working a ran der should be carefully dried so that the 


hides, etc. Write today. Address i 
{ 
\\\ 
and does the lifting. Write us today, slowly evaporating water will not irri- —— 


H. B. Mickle, Pres., 
yCo., 2434 Burling $t., Chicago | tate the skin. When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


You can share profits with me this winter. Every one of 
my friends will get absolutely free a pair of fur gauntlet 
gloves or mittens (just as you prefer) with each horse, cow, 
steer or bull hide which we tan and make into a coat or 
robe—workmanship guaranteed. Send for prices and our 
valuable booklet, which has alarge amount of informa- 
tion on how to eelect and care for hides, how to sy 








and le 

nobile coats. Make your se i 
' send us hide or skins to be tan- 
ed and made into fur coats or 
ones, Be sure your work is done 
Clobe Tenn & Mig. Co. 
K S242 E 1st St, Moines, ta. 
















H. B. Mickle Fur Coat & Robe Co. 
541 West 7th St., Mason City, lowa. 


























WALLACES’ FARMER 


Feb. 28, 1913. 








408 (36) 


noo 35 0S, 


F.O.B. Factory or Our Warehouse at 
Bloomington, Hil. Indianapolis, Ind. Madison, Wis. 
Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, Ohio Toledo, Ohio 
Des Moines, lowa Sioux Falls, §. D. St. Louis, Mo. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Omaha, Neb. 


“Flying Dutchman” 


s Best Variable Drop 


CORN PLANTER 


FREE BOOKLET showing Planter in 4 colors. 
Write today and see your Flying 
Dutchman Dealer. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 20 MOLINE, ILLINOIS 














There is no case 80 old or 
bad that we wil! not guarantee 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ring-Bone Paste 
to remove the lameness and make the 
horse gosound. Money refunded if itever 
fails. Easy to use and oneto three 45-minute 
applications cure. Works just as well on 
Sidebone and Bone Spavin. Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 

It tells you all you want to know about 
blemishes and their treatment, and we 
would like to have you read it before order- 
ing or buying any kind of a remedy—even 
our own. 192 pages, 69 illustrations—a thor- 
ough veterinary book that costs you nothing. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, (4) 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


WE CURES. 
+ BLINDNESS 


N3 matter how long your horse 
has been afflicted, 
GLEAR-EYE REMEDY 
f will cure Moon Blindness (Ophthal- 
@ mia), Cataract, Pinkeye, ete. Sold 
under a Satisfaction or Money Back 
Guarantee. §2 prepaid. 
STERLINE Best remedy ever dis- 
*=*®covered for Fistula, 
Spavin and all swellings of flesh and joints, 
$2 per bottle, prepaid. Guaranteed. Free-e 
Our valuable book “Forty Facts for 
Horse Owners.” It tells things you asa 
horse owner should know. Write for it. 
The Lakeside Remedy Co. 
5408 Calumet Ave Chicago, Illinois 


Don’t Have a Blind One 


“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 

and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Viste” will convince any hurse owner that it will 
@bsolutely eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has beeu afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 
meney if it does not cure. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass's, 2459 Calumet Ave.. Chicago IIL 


























wy STOPS 
Nal | AMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb, Side Bone or, similar 
trouble and gets horse going sound. Does 
not blister or remove the hair and 
horse can be worked. Page 17 in pamphiet 
with each bottle tells how. €.00 a bottle 
delivered. Horse Book 9 E free. 
ABSORBINE, JK., liniment for man- 
kind. Removes Painful Swellings, Enlarged 
Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Varicose 
Veins, Varicosities, Old Sores. Allays Pain. 
Will tell you more if you write. §1 and & a bottle 
at dealers or delivered. Manufactured only by 


W.F. YOUNG. P.D.F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 





Don’t Ruin its Disposition 
or risk crippling or killing it by use 
of unknown methods. The cerfain 
cure for Curbs Splints, Spavins, 
Cuts, Bunches, etc., is 


QUINN’S Ointment 


C Used for over 30 years—the old reli- 

4 able, tested cure. Druggists sell it, orsent anywhere 
for $i—money back if not satisfied. Free Booklet 
—‘*Protecting Your Investment in Horsefiesh.”’ 
W. 8B. EDDY &2CO., Dept. M ALBANY, N. Y. 





Hog Book Free. 


Book of facts on care and diseases of hogs. 
Tells how to prevent and cure disease, and 
destroy worms. Greatest discovery known, 
Sent free. Write Dr. D, C, fMeddy Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. Dept. C 

















Veterinary Queries 














SORE TEATS—A KICKING COW. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“For about two weeks I used a mixture 
of camphor gum, tallow, and glycerine 
on our cow for sore teats, not knowing at 
the time that camphor would dry her up. 
I stopped using it as seon as I heard 
that camphor would dry her up, and 
since then (for about two weeks) have 
been using tallow alone on her teats. 
Her front teat on the left side is slowly 
drying up, so that she is not giving much 
over a pint a day from that one teat. The 
other three teats seem to be holding up 
well. Is there any way of getting her 
front teat back to its natural supply of 
milk? Will this cow gradually get over 
her kicking in time by kind treatment? 
Her calf has only been weaned about two 
weeks, and her teats are not sore enough 
to cause her to kick unless she is just 
mean. She seems to be of a quiet dis- 
position, and is kind to handle, I have 
been using a pole tied up against her, in 
the hope of curing her of the habit.’ ” 

It is 
cause a cow to dry up. It may be so, 


news to us that camphor will 


veterinarians 
treating 


know that 
ointment in 


but we many 


use camphorated 
cows for caked udder. 

treatment for sore teats is to 
wash them with a solution made by dis- 
solving one teaspoonful of sugar of lead 
in a pint of water. Then put on some 
vaseline or benzoated oxide of zine oint- 
ment, or a mixture of equal parts of 
spermacetti and oil of sweet almonds. 

Probably the affected quarter will nev- 
er come back to its normal flow. If it 
had been taken in hand soon enough, a 
thorough massaging given, hot bandages 
applied, and a mixture of two ounces of 
fluid extract of belladonna leaves, four 
ounces of thuid extract of poke root, and 
eight ounces of svap liniment or lard 
rubbed in; if these things had been done, 
the quarter might have been saved. 

As her teats heal up, this cow should 
get over her kicking \ll that can be 
done now is to have patience with her, 
treating her as kindly as possible, so as 
not to confirm her in her bad habits. 


Good 


FISTULOUS WOUND. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a bay mare weighing 1,600 
pounds, eight vears old, and in foal, which 
two vears age hurt one of her hips. At 
first it was just a little skin sore, about 
the size of a quarter, but it refused to 
heal, and so I called in a veterinarian, 
who did what he could, but still it would 
not heal. Then the flies came, and in 
spite of all 1 could do, the sore grew to 
a very large size, nearly one foot across 
each way. The mare would bite it, and 
often blood would be running from it in 
streamlets; then in the fall it started to 
get better, until IT had it down to the size 
of my hand. But it refused to heal fur- 
ther, and last summer again opened until 
it was about fourteen inches across, At 
that time it came down below the hip and 
within two inches of her back above. Now 
again I have the sore healed to about the 


size of my hand, and there it seems to | 


stand. She is not rubbing or biting it 
now. We are feeding her a tablespoonful 
of saltpeter with her oats and corn every 
day. My method of doctoring is to wash 
the sore with warm water until all the 
pus and matter is out, and then to wash 
it with carbolic acid, leaving the acid in 
contact with the sore for about ten min- 
utes. Then I would wash out with clear 
alcohol. If I would leave it this way, the 
sore would not matter for a couple of 
days, and then it would crack and bleed, 
and in a day would form a crust and mat- 
ter some more. After washing, I gener- 
ally grease it with a mixture of lard, 
sulphur and carbolic acid. I have tried 
jodine, sulphurie acid, and have done ev- 
erything the veterinarian has told me to. 
The sore has no holes in it where it mat- 
ters, but is smooth and clean looking.”’ 

Our correspondent’s mare seems to be 
troubled with a fistulous wound of the 
hip. In some way the matter must have 
worked its way in among the muscles of 
the hip. Otherwise the sore should have 
healed up under our correspondent’s treat- 
ment. We know of no certain cure, but 
suggest that he follow a line of treatment 
Similar to the following: 

First apply some strong caustic to the 
inside of the wound. Terchloride of anti- 
mony is good: so also is potassium chlo- 
ride. Sticks of caustic potash have been 
used with good results, and so have strips 
of cloth soaked in gum arabic and rolled 
in powdered corrosive sublimate. If ter- 
chloride of antimony is used, strips of 
muslin cloth can be soaked in it and these 
strips placed so that they are in close con- 
tact with the inside of the fistula. Prob- 
ably it will be best to put in one strip 
for ten or fifteen minutes, and then put in 
a second, leaving this for five or six hours. 
Then the wound should be washed out 
with carbolic acid solution and a mixture 
of ten tablespoonfuls of lard and two tea- 
spoonfuls of cantharides should be rubbed 
around the outside of the swelling. The 





Send the Coupon Below for 
Prof. Jesse Beery’s Grand Free 
HORSE-TRAINER’S 
PROSPECTUS! 


This book, by Prof. Jesse Beery, “King of Horse Trainers and 
Horse Tamers,” tells the thrilling story of his eventful career: p; ints 
the way to success as a practical Horse Trainer; explains the Beery 
System ; gives many examples of men who are now repeating the very 
feats with which the great horseman won the applause of vast aud 
ences throughout the United States. 

Every owner of an unmanageable horse or colt should send for thig 
book. Everyone who loves horses should learn the secret of subdui 
and controlling the wildest horses withont the use of whips, crue! “curb 
bits” and other instruments of torture. Every man who is looking for 
a profession that pays 


> 
«(4 > $1,200 to $3,000 a Year at Home 
e or Travelin should learn how hundreds are 
g making big money as profes- 
sional Horse Trainers with the aid of the simple, safe, humane 
Beery System. Take for example the case of Emmett White, of 
Kalona, Iowa, who has followed the Beery System and become a 
rofessional Horse Trainer. Mr. White says: ‘‘I would not take 
for what you have taught me. You may judge of my success 
when I tell you that I have been able to buy a home and an automo- 
bile solely through earnings from training horses as taught by 
your excellent methods. 1 am proud of my profession.” 


DoYouOwnaBalky, Tricky,Scary, Vicious Horse? 


If so, don’t get rid of the horse—get rid of its bad habits! The minu 
such horses are thoroughly mastered and trained their value {is doubled 
ortrebled. Prof. Beery teaches you to master any horse and make him 
valuable, useful, salable. 


Priceless Facts from World’s Master Horseman 


Having retired from the arena, Prof. Beery ie devoting hie life to teaching 
others how to duplicate his marvelous achievements. 
He writes from experience, in a simple, direct style, without boasting, yet 
realize that he is a veritable wizard—one who knows more about the nature 
horses than any other living man. 


2* Thousands Are Now 
Making Money by the “Beery System” 


Today he can point you to thousands of men—yes, and a number 
of women!—who are makingall kinds of money by training horses, ° 
breaking colts, giving exhibitions, buying up cast-off ‘‘tricksters’’ and 
*‘man-killers,’’ taming and training them and re-selling at high 
prices. Prof. Beery's lessons are simple, thorough and practical. 
A. L. Dickenson, Friendship, N. Y., writes: ‘‘I am working a pair 
of horses that cleaned out several diferent men. I got them and 
gave them a few lessons and have been offered $400 for the pair. I 
ught them for $llv."’ 
F._N. Gour, Vernon, N. Y., writes; ‘I cannot speak in high enough praise of your instructions. I am 
@t present handling & $1,00 horse. People bring me horses to train from miles around.” 
Roy Ford:ce, 041 Adams Street, Spokane, Wash., says: ‘‘I am delighted with your teachings. Have 
trained a 3-year-old stallion to drive without a bridle or lines, 
I would recommend your system unqualifiedly to anyone.” 
Or simply send a postal, 
Coupon Gets the Book Tein ei aot 
your horse. (22) 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 


Box 37 Pleasant Hill, Ohio F B k 
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How About Accident 


Insurance? 


Do you know that for a very moderate sum you can 
protect yourself from loss due either to Accident or 
Sickness by taking out a policy in the Bankers Acci- 
dent Company. 


Your Time is Valuable 


In case of a prolonged disability you not only lose yor 
own time but must also pay for the time of two or more in 
experienced men to do the work you usually do. 

It is not merely a question of needing the money, but : 
simple business proposition to protect yourself against 1! 
extra expense for hired help, doctor’s bill, drugs and nurse 


This Emblem 
Stands for 
Good Service 


Our Business is Accident and 
Health Insurance 


We have been in this business 20 years and have paid 
over three-quarters of a million dollars to claimants. 

Our policies pay for any Accident or any Disease—no exe 
ceptions. No medical examination required. Positively no 
notes to sign and no forced collection of premiums. 1% 
pay as you go and stop when you please. 

For your convenience payments may be made at you 
own bank if desired. 

Our New Special Farmers’ Policy has been prepared wit! 
particular reference to your needs. Full particulars will '» 
sent you on receipt of coupon. No obligation on your pa't. 
Write today before you forget. It may be wortha thous: 
dollars to you in time of need. 


BANKERS ACCIDENT COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa. 


Send me particulars af your Special Farmers’ Policy. 
I am a farm (owner, renter, laborer). My time is worth $.......... 
per month. I am years old. What will it cost me? 


Name.. 
Address ... 
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™ cost him $600 
$6000 profit now! 


Mr. Hall, a former Michigan man, 
bought 100 acres of land in East 
Texas, at $10 peracre, a few years 
ago; planted 60 acres to peach trees; 
made 2 good living from melons 
and berries until trees came 
to bear—and now he is 
getting $6000 xet from his 
sixty-acre orchard alone, 


[Monkress Farm 
Jacksonville, Texas.) 


You can not only 

buy lands at far 

less than yours 

! would sell for; but 

\ you can raise more 

a L crops with the 

same effort and at 

less expense; be- 

cause of the rich fertility of these lands 

and the milder climate, which cuts winter 
expenses ’way down, along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas and Texas 


As Frank Federer says, who came here from 
Rhineland, Wis.;_ “I can raise here on $15 
land as mach as I could in Wisconsin on $200 
land.” 8. N. Jackson of Piggott, Ark., de- 
clared that This is better fruit country than 
in Tennessee; our orchard crops bring more 
money here, and there ia a better market for 
what we raise.” Jackson only paid $700 for 
his place. These lands won’tstay cheap, They 
have already doubled in value since 1905; but 
even this year you can buy at 812 to $25 per 
acre, as good land there as you are farming 
now. And you'd have every advantage of 
schools, churches,close neighbors,good local 
markets, phones, rural free delivery, etc. 
This proposition deserves serious thought. 


On the Iet and $rd Tuesdays of eachmonth 
there are low round trip excursions to 
Arkansas and Texas via Cotton Belt 
Route, allowing 25 days’ time and free 
stopovers. Go on the next one, 


Get our free books! 


Written by a farm man who knows farming 
from A to Z. He traveled over thousands of 
miles in these sections to learn where the real 
farm opportunitles were—the kind he knew 
you would grasp if you saw them. He tells 
you, in plain words, all about them. 100 pages 
aod farm pictures. Send a pose 

tal today for your free copies. 


E. W. LaBEAUME, 
General Passenger Agent 
1455 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 
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Honest Tanning 
anda Square 


of hide insurance makes “GZS 
ife. Cownie’s free pol- Ag 

‘y protects your hide against 

fre, flood, theft, exchange or 

oor workmanship. A good job 

laranteed 


Saves You 50% 
Send me younhide and let me make 
ake h <ncoemne, Cuvee sont or —<. 

tum bering system makes exchange 
hides impossible. 

Sead for Certificate 
and new catal yo Contains styles 
and pr Ss; also full particulars of insur- 
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Something New 
In Hide Tanning 


and > 
¢\@"\omobile coats. Make your selection 
E74 ad send us hide or skins to be tan- 
ed and made into fur coats or 
robes. Be sure your work is done 
> \ right. 


b. Clobe Tanning & Mig. Co. 
ee 242 E 1st St, Moines, ta. 


$5 » $2 Every Day ‘iwu'sty"work 





4 and Easy W 
8 what y 


rede of f€rmers’ ¢ons now earn by selling 


IPSE PUMP EQUALIZER 


Btonsiens ‘noney during spare time only, showing 
they - Pea makes the hardest working pump run 

sizer F : and does the lifting. Write us today, 
Equalizer 


yCo., 2434 Burling St., Chicago 





treatment with the caustic may be re- 
peated every week or so as long as the 
condition of the wound seems to justify 
it. The caustic treatment apparently de- 
stroys much healthy tissue, but this is 
necessary in such a case as the above, 
After all of the diseased tissue has been 
destroyed, the wound will heal up rapidly. 
Once thoroughly cleaned by the caustic 
treatment, all that will be necessary will 
be to wash it frequently with a two per 
cent solution of carbolic acid, or with a 
solution made by dissolving fifteen grains 
of zine sulphate in an ounce of water. 


PINK-EYE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

‘T have a bunch of last spring’s calves 
that have pink-eye. I am feeding alfalfa 
and corn. What can I do for this dis- 
ease? Will my cows, which will be com- 
ing in soon, catch the disease? If they 
do get it, will their milk be good? Would 
you advise me to dehorn calves which 
have the pink-eye?” 

The first step in treatment is to sep- 
arate all affected animals from the well 
ones. If practical, put the sick calves in 
a dark stable. Give them plenty of fresh 
water to drink, and let their food consist 
largely of such soft, succulent feeds as 
bran mashes, silage, or roots. If the 
bowels are at all tight, give a physic of 
one pound of epsom salts for each 1,000 
pounds of live weight. As direct treat- 
ment for the eyes, pour a glass full of 
boiling water over a teaspoonful of bo- 
racic acid, and as often as convenient 
wash the affected eyes with the solu- 
tion. 

Pink-eye seems to be a contagious dis- 
ease which affects animals for a few 
weeks, and then goes away. Treatment 
may help the affected animals somewhat, 
but generally is of little avail. 

If at all practical, we would keep the 
cows separated from the calves. Cows 
seem to be nearly as susceptible to the 
disease as calves, and it would almost 
certainly decrease the milk flow. We do 
not think the disease would harm the 
quality of the milk. 

Probably it would be best to wait until 
the calves recover before dehorning them. 
Dehorning causes a little uneasiness, and 
a slight set-back, and for this reason we 
would prefer to wait until the écalves are 
in first-class condition. 


MANGE IN HORSES. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me what is the matter 
with my _ horses. Is it anything more 
than lice? They will go up to a fence, 
or anything they can get to, and will 
scratch all parts of their bodies, but es- 
pecially the root of the tail.’’ 

Probably this is mange. Small mites 
burrow into the skin and cause the itch- 
ing, especially around the mane and tail. 
These mites increase so rapidly that it is 
said a single pair may have 1,500,000 de- 
scendants inside of three months. 

Ordinary stock dip solution thoroughly 
scrubbed into the skin of the affected 
horses will kill most of the mites. Not 
only the skin of the affected horses should 
be scrubbed with stock dip, but also the 
woodwork of the stables and the harness. 
The treatment should be repeated within 
two weeks, to kill the mites which have 
hatched out from eggs in the meantime. 
It may be necessary to repeat the treat- 
ment several more times, for if only a 
few of the mites escape, the trouble will 
soon be as bad as ever. 

It may be that our correspondent’s 
horses are also affected with lice. If so, 
the treatment as given for mites will kill 
the lice as well. 


SORE SHOULDERS IN HORSES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What shall I do for a sore shoulder 
on my work horse? I use well-fitted col- 
lars, and take all the care I can, but as 
soon as the sore heals and I begin to 
use the horse again, the place starts to 
become sore again.”’ 

The first step in treating sore shoulders 
is to be sure that the collar fits right. 
Since our correspondent has seen to this 
matter, we suggest that he investigate 
the wearing surface of the collar. Is it 
soft and clean? Perhaps it will be well 
to wash off the wearing surface of the 
collar every other night and grease it 
slightly. Is he sure that the hames are 
properly adjusted? The pulling part 
should come about one-third of the way 
from the bottom to the top of the collar. 
If it is much higher than this, there is 
likely to be a sore high up on the shoul- 
der, while if it is lower, the sore will be 
nearer the shoulder point. 

In spite of care in fitting collars and 
hames, some _ tender-shouldered horses 
will develop sores. It is well to wash off 
the shoulders of such horses every night 
and put on a wash made by mixing two 
tablets of bichloride of mercury and a 
tablespoonful of tannic acid with a quart 
of water. Or a powder made by mixing 
equal parts of sulphur and air-slaked 
lime, or boracic acid and tannic acid may 
be dusted on. Before leaving the shoul- 
der should be carefully dried so that the 
slowly evaporating water will not irri- 
tate the skin. 





Make Your Farm and Dairy 


Disease Proof iv 


(< 2B) 
We'll Show You How and 

Big Botte of &-K FREE 

‘Big Bottle of B-K ‘ 
e are going to place a large, free 
sample (bottle) of B-K, the wonderful 
mew disease exterminator in the hands of the 
: first 10,000 farmers who fill out the coupon below 
and mail it to us AT ONCE, —_ 
f With this powerful weapon at hand you can make and keep your 
d/ N farm and dairy DISEASE PROOF — you can fight off Tuberculosis, 
ip . Hog Cholera, Calf Cholera, Contagious Abortion—in fact all of the de- 
structive and profit-robbing germ diseases that attack and destroy farm animals. 


Ee 
4 These destructive plagues are GERM DISEASES and the only way 
A\ to conque: and prevent them is to “Kill the Germs.” That is exactly 








what B-K does. This wonderful newdiscovery has no known equal as a germ killer. 


f In laboratory tests, one drop of B-K placed in 5 tablespoonsful of water killed the 
Hog Cholera germ instantly. One drop in 6 tablespoonsful of water destroyed the 
Typhoid germ and so on throughout the entire list of contagious diseases. 


Destroys 
Germs an 
Prevents Dise 
ease. 
Purifies, 
Disinfects, 
Removes 
Odors. 
Indispensable 
on the Farm, 
in the Dairy 
and Home. 


10 times as Powerful 
as Carbolic Acidasa 
Germ Destroyer, bat 
Non-poisonous to Ha- 
man and Animal Life. 





B-K is especially valuable to farmers and stock raisers because it 
destroys all forms of disease breeding germs, and quickly rids all farm animals 
of worms. Read the following letter. It isa sample of hundreds we have received. 


We are surprised and gratified to be able to 
report so soon that our herd of about 275 hogs 
which. were badly afflicted and dying with Swine 
Plague are — etely recovered, through the use 
of your Bacili-Kil Sterilizing Method. We began 
treatment according to directions about three 
weeks ago. All are now well, strong and on_ their 
feed and gaining back thoir flesh. K. J. Schultz, 
Supt., Tilden Farms, Delavan. Wis. 


For cleaning up and purifying the stables, cattle 
and dairy, for reducing bacterial count, purifying 
and removing foul odors from milk cans, cream 
separators, milking machines, sinks, refrigerators, 


churns—also for garbage cans, swill barrels ,drain 
pipes,water closets,outhouses,etc.,it is especially valuable. 


Trial Bottle FREE 


Just fill out the coupon at right and mail it to 
us at once. Send no money. We will send you a free fall 
of B-K (Bacili-Kil) so you can see for yourself how 
it will make your farm F against disease—how it 
will stop your losses—and P’ your home and 
family. Frill out the coupon. Send it now, —lest you forget. 


GENERAL PURIFICATION CO. 
500 Pioneer Bidg., Madison, Wis. 
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Contagious Abortion 


Worse Than Tuberculosis in Cows 


Fully a fourth of all the cows of the country are affected 
by it. There is loss of calf, loss of milk, damage to the 
cow, damage to the entire herd. Disease is highly con- 


tagious and spreads rapidly when started. Losses run into 
hundreds of millions Dr. David Roberts’ 
every year. Anti-Abortion Treatment 
Stamps Out the Disease 


because it meets the germ atevery turn, 
ANTI-ABORTION medicine overcomes 
the germ in the mother’s blood. 

ANTISEPTO overcomes the germ in the 





ital organs. 

BisinrectaLL overcomes the germs in 

the stables. 
edicine can possibly overcome 

the disease. 
Dr. Roberts’ treatment, applied by your- 
self, makes it impossible for abortion to 

exist in your herd, 

The Practical Home Veterinarian, Dr. Roberts’ 
book, gives rticulars on ail animal 
pages. ctical, plain, authorita- 
k published for posting up on your 
. Distributed free at drug stores. If not at 
urs, 5 and receive a copy direct, postpaid, 


yo 
Dr. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. 604 Broadway, Waukesha, Wis. 


“Experiment is more 














All Steel, Triple 
Power Stump Puller 


Biggest stump pulled in five minutes or 
ess. Clearsan acre of ianda day. v 
our stump land Jand. days’ . 


St u eal Ss free trial—3 yearguarantee Getournew 
book and special iow price off > 








Pair 43 Gloves FREE 


§ You can share profits with me this winter. Every one of 
my friends will get absolutely free a pair of fur gauntlet 
bY gloves or mittens (just as you prefer) with each horse, cow, 
steer or bull hide which we tan and make into a coat or 
NM robe—workmanship guaranteed. Send for prices and our 
valuable booklet, which has alarge amount of informa- 
tion on how to select and care for hides, how to 
choose the best hides for fine coats, how to ship .#j 
hides, etc. Write today. Address } | 
H. B. Mickle, Pres., | \ 


{ 
H. B. Mickle Fur Coat & Robe Co. (h 
‘When answering advertisements, please mention Waliaces’. Farmer. 


541 West 7th St., Mason City, lowa. “Stl \ 
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Besides wheat, oats and barley, you can 

good protits out of speltz, milo-maiz¢ 

kaffir-corn fed to your own stock. 

ogs thrive on milo and kaffir, and dis- 

is unknown. Western Ihansas farm- 

find peanuts a splendid hog feed, 

ily grown and easily fed. Broom corn 

ws fancy prices, and potatoes, garden 

truck, fruit and alfalfa will all do well 

for you. 

‘There are flowing artesian wells 
in this territory, and everywhere that 
wells have been put down water comes to 
within thirty feet of the surface. 
Irrigation by pumping will doubtless be 
commonly practiced, and the tremen- 
dously increased yields will pay big divi- 
dends on the small investment required 
for gasoline or oil driven pumps. 

The climate is pleasant and healthful. 
Your boys and girls will find good 
schools. Churches, social clubs and 
farmers’ institutes are being organized. 
Rural telephones and free delivery are 
coming in. In every way development is 
rapid, and only a few years will give you 
every advantage that older communities 
have 

You 
acre.) for only $209 down. 
$10 to $15 an acre. 


som 


tO sixty 


can secure a quarter section (160 
The price is 
The terms are aston- 
liberal. Only one-eighth down 
and one-eighth each year after the sec- 
ond vear, with interest at only 6 per cent. 
You sce you have two full seasons before 
a sccond payinent on the principal is 
required. 

For further information write for 
illustrated descriptive folder containing 
map and full details. 
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Land Improvement Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Santa Fe 





How about staying on top of the mud, in- 
stead of down in the mud, this coming 
year? Wide tire steel-wheel trucks will 
help to do this, and also help to make better 
roads for your community. Get in the game 
for good roads. Ask for our free catalogue 
of instructions. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 18, HAVANA, ILL. 








Farmers, Attention! 


Ship Your Own GRAW to a 
Decided Advantage 

WRITE TODAY FOR IMPORTANT CIRCULAR 
We handle your grain and hay regard- 
less of location. Wehandle seeds. Also 
supply feeders everything. 11 years ex- 

pericnee. Absolutely reliable service. 

THE AKSARBEN GRAIN COMPANY 
439-441 Brandeis Biig., OMAHA, NEB. 
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lowa Men in Demand.—Canada is turn- 
ing to lowa for men to run her big farms. 
In one positions as managers of two 
Canadian ranches offered to students 
of lowa State College. 


week, 
were 


lowa.— We have had 
the mildest winter ever recorded in this 
county Practically nu snow. Hogs about 
all shipped out, and cattle are very scarce. 
Stock in general is in fine condition, and 
brings eXorbitant prices on sales Corn 
sells for 36 hay, $4 and $5 a ton; 
oats, 25 cents A good many farm sales 
resulting from the increasing emigration 
to Canada Land selling around $125 to 
$150 “per Wm. Treimer 


O’Brien County, 


eents: 


acre 


Farm Marketing Conference. tepresen- 
tatives of a number of agricultural papers 
have called a conference for Chicago, April 
Sth, 9th and 10th, to consider the mater 
of the production, distribution and mar- 
keting of farm products and farm credits. 
This conference will be held at the Hotel 
Sherman, in Chicago, on the dates named. 
The conference will be open to a full, free 
and frank discussion of all matters relat- 
ing to these questions 

Alfalfa Seed Crop.—t‘harles Allison, a 
“town farmer’ near Great Bend, Kansas, 
marketed a load of alfalfa seed which 
brought $1,250, although alfalfa is not 
selling at a high price. There were 10,000 
pounds of seed in the load, which was in 
one wagon It second crop alfalfa, 
and that portion of the field which Allison 
had worked with a spring tooth harrow 
after each cutting, last year gave him 
seven bushels of seed to the acre. 


was 


hens of Missouri 
#ive every person 
half to eat each 
150,000,000 dozen 
year. H. L. 
husbandry 
has just 
hens. He 


Missouri Hens.—The 
furnish enough eggs to 
in the state one and a 
day. That means that 
eggs are laid in the state each 
Kempster, professor of poultry 
at the University of Missouri, 
computed the work of Missouri 
that the state poultry crop each 
year is the most valuable of any .except 
the corn crop. The hen, according to his 
figures, should outrank the mule. 

Des Moines County Organizes.— The in- 
itial movement in what is believed will be 
a widespread effort to make Iowa one of 
the most scientific crop states was made 
recently in Burlington by 500 farmers of 
Des Moines county, who met to organize 
the crop improvement association of the 
county. J. L. Jones, of Roscoe, was elect- 
ed president, and Ed I. Egan, of Buriing- 
ton, vice-president. Committeemen were 
appointed to take up the matter of town- 
ship organizations. 


shows 


Country High Schools.—A bill which is 
receiving much favorable comment is be- 
fore the Missouri legislature. It provides 
for the est&blishment of country high 
schools, and if passed will give the country 
boys and girls an opportunity to receive a 
high school education without going to 
town for it. The schools will be conduct- 
ed in a manner most convenient for farm 
people, and will be adapted more to their 
needs than is the average town high 
school. A may be established by 
two or more country school districts. 

An Improved mend. —Good road enthusi- 
asts of Greene and Jasper counties, in 
Missouri, are planning to join hands in a 
movement to construct a rock highway 
between Springfield and Carthage. There 
are already stretches of substantial rock 
road along the route, and efforts will be 
directed toward closing the unimproved 
pertions. The proposed route between 
the two counties is not so direct as oth- 
ers, but there is the advantage of having 
a number of important towns upon which 
to depend for aid, and the country is 
more level. The total length of the road 
will be 100 miles. 


school 


Farmers Organize.—Johnson county, 
Missouri, has fallen into line and organ- 
ized to hire a county expert. The county 
court has appropriated the sum of $1,000 
to aid in the work. The farmers will 
raise another thousand, and the state pro- 
vides a third, and thus the movement be- 
xins on a sound financial basis. Other 
Missouri counties are preparing to get in 
line. From Kansas comes the word that 
Allen county is assured the services of a 
county farm adviser, who will begin his 
work at an early date. The county agri- 
eultural club has announced that suffi- 
cient funds have been raised to pay the 
salary of the expert, and the state agri- 
cultural college will send a man to the 
county within a short time. 

Record Cows.—A cow 
worth 25 to 100 per cent more nowadays 
than one whose achievements have not 
been registered. Kansas farmers are be- 
ginning to learn this. The demands made 
upon the dairy department of the Kansas 
Agricultural College, which has in charge 
the conducting of advanced registry tests 
in Kansas, have been unusual lately. On 
request, the college will send a man to any 
dairy in the state to make these official 
tests. More cows have been tested im 


with a record is 





this week, than 
in any other week in the history of the 
state. Seven men—nearly all of them 
juniors and seniors in the dairy course at 
the agricultural college—have conducted 
tests in as many herds this week. 


Kansas for this purpose 


Teach Housekeeping.— Madison, \Viscon- 
sin has adopted a plan for teaching house- 
keeping through the medium of a visiting 
housekeeper. Upon learning from the As- 
sociated Charities of homes where tidi- 
and new methods of housekeeping 
generally are needed, the professional 
housekeeper assumes the work of instruc- 
tion. Some of her duties are: Teaching 
and securing cleanliness of person and 
home; teaching cooking, sewing and gen- 
eral housework; insuring attend- 
ance of children, compelling observance 
of simple rules of sanitation; securing em- 
ployment for women, and sometimes for 
men; settling family quarrels and induc- 
ing men to go to work, and discovering 
fakes and professional paupers. 


ness 


school 


A Royal Farmer.—The 
will start a stock farm in 
the breeding of Short-horn 
heavy horses. Tradition says 
British monarch should be a 
it is natural that the prince 
in the duchy of Cornwall, which 
him some $500,000 a year. During the 
nineteenth century, Cornwall had some 
famous Short-horn herds, but interbreed- 
ing, due to geographical isolation of the 
country, deteriorated the stock. A new 
stock of animals for the benefit of breed- 
ing throughout the duchy will be bred on 
the prince’s %00-acre farm at Whitford. 
He will specialize in the stock of best 
pedigrees, and thus afford the whole duchy 
the advantages of sires and breed. 


of Wales 
for 
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lowa Oats.—A net profit of $9.50 per 
acre on oats is shown in the experiments 
conducted in 1912 by the Four County 
Grain Improvement Association, whose re- 
port was recently made to the Iowa De- 
partment of Agriculture. The association 
held its grain show in Ackley, Iowa, in 
January, and the results of the experi- 
ments were there shown. The counties in 
the organization are Hardin, Franklin, 
Butler and Grundy. In these experiments 
it was found that the average cost of 
growing a bushel of oats was 17% cents, 
and that it took thirty-eight bushels per 
acre to pay for the cost of growing. The 
following is an average of all reports re- 
ceived from those conducting the experi- 
ments in these counties: Seed per acre, 
31, bushels: weight per bushel, 35 pounds; 
cost of seed per acre, $1.75: average yield 
per acre, 5314 bushels; cost of crop per 
acre, $10.50; value of oats per acre, $17; 
value of straw per acre, $3; total value of 
crop, $20; net profit per acre, $9.50. 


Testing Seed Gevnnidvery farmer who 
grows corn will find reading of interest 
and value in Bulletin No. 135, ‘‘The Ger- 
mination Test of Seed Corn,”’ just issued 
by the Iowa agricultural experiment sta- 
tion for free distribution. It is based on 
two years of careful work with the ger- 
mination test, in which Professor H. D. 
Hughes, the author, and his helpers, made 
more than 45,000 ear test readings. Many 
hundreds of ears of corn were tested in 
thirteen different testers, for the sake of 
comparing their merits; these ears were 
then planted in the field, so that the value 
of testing might be determined by actual 
stand and yield per acre. Nowhere else 
has so thorough work been carried on and 
published. The results show conclusively 
the value of the germination test; they 
show further that the home-made testers, 
like the rag doll and the sawdust box, are 
good enough. Professor Hughes also brings 
out some interesting facts about the much 
discussed ‘‘weak kernel” and shows what 
it does when planted. This bulletin, come 
prising eighty pages, is the most complete 
published by any experiment station on the 
germination test, and may be had free by 
writing to the Bulletin Section of the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
Ames, Iowa. 

Basket Willow Cutting.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is getting ready to fill 
requests for the basket willow cuttings 
grown last year on its experimental farm 
at Arlington, Va. Distribution of these 
cuttings takes place early in March each 
year, to farmers and others who wish to 
make trials of basket willow on lands too 
wet for other crops. From 50 to 100 cute 
tings are given each person. The distri- 
bution is not a mere giving away of gov- 
ernment material to persons who desire 
to get something free: because it is ree 
quired that each recipient of cuttings 
shall make a report of the treatment given 
and the results obtained. Several select 
varieties are included in each set that is 
distributed, and the aim is fo secure in- 
formation as to the best variety for each 
locality, since no one kind can be relied 
upon to yield maximum results over @ 
wide range of territory. In the basket 
willow investigations carried on at the 
Arlington Farm, Arlington, Va., and at 
Ames, Iowa, by the Forest Service, par- 
ticular attention has been given to the 
development of American species for bas- 
ket making purposes. The European spe- 
cies now commonly used have never 
proved themselves entirely adapted to the 
conditions in America, and are as a rule 








less thrifty than the native sp: 
present there is at Arlington 
garden containing nearly 500 lots 
from all parts of the country, an 
senting practically every species 
riety found in the United States 
ada. <A system of selection whije} 
been carried on for several yea 
ready indicating which strains 
best basket willow character; 
American conditions. Requests 
tings should be addressed to th. 
ment of Agriculture, Washingt 

An Ohio Plan.—Last 
education of Jefferson 
gomery county, Ohio, 
per month to the salary of 
teachers who would. attend 
during the summer. © 
teen teachers in the township, s¢ 
advantage of the offer, thereby) 
ing their salary $5 per month. 
of education, instead of paying 
teachers $40 per month, the mini 
ary required by law, has a slid 
scale based on qualification and 
ence. <All teachers who have ha 
perience receive $50 per month 
year. For the second year the 
$55 per month, providing they have 
year certificate, or $60 per mont 
have a certificate for two years 
third year the salary is $60 per m 
those holding a two-year certifi 
dollars a month is allowed al! 
for janitor service. It is 
tending a summer normal scho 
ceive a maximum salary of $67 per 
in this township. The results of this plan, 
as shown by the qualifications and terms 
of service of the teachers of the townsh 
are an interesting study. Of the s 
teachers employed, thirteen have had 4 
least a high school education, and jt 
worthy of remark that no inexperienced 
teacher is now employed unless he or she 
has completed a four-year high | 
course. Preference is given to graduate 
of the township’s own high school. Thir- 
teen of the teachers have had the a 
vantage of a normal school training some 
time in their school experience. On 
three teachers are teaching their first 
term this year. Five of the sixteen teach. 
ers were employed to teach in the town- 
ship for the first time this year. Seven 
teachers have been in the townsh 
schools five years or longer. One teacher 
has had seventeen years of experience, 
and another has taught thirty-four years, 
twenty years of which have been spent 
in the Jefferson township schools. 

Noted Clydesdale Dead.—Our Scot’ 
correspondent writes: “The — greatest 
Clydesdale stallion on record, Messrs. 4. 
& W. Montgomery’s Baron’s Pride (9122 
died at Netherhall, Kirkensbright, 
week. He was bred by Messrs. R. & J. 
Findlay, Springhill, Baillieton, and was 
foaled on May 7, 1890. He had thus 
reached the same age as Prince of Walss 
(673), and Macgregor (1484), both of 
which died in their twenty-third year 
was the most celebrated of all the 
of Sir Everald (5353), and was out 
Forest Queen (7233), by Springhill Darn- 
ley (2429). As a yearling and a two- 
year-old, Baron’s Pride was exhibited by 
his breeders at the local shows with moé- 
eraté success. He traveled loca! distri 
as a three-year-old, and as the eve 
proved, left some notable breeding and 
prize stock. In the spring of 1894, he was 
purchased by Mr. William Montgomery, 
and was at once placed at the head of t! 
Netherhall and Banks” stud. Me 
Montgomery exhibited the horse for t 
first and only time at the Highiand show 
of 1894, where he was first in his class 
and champion stallion, and in the f0- 
lowing year he began to build up his ut- 
precedented record as a breeding horse 
He topped the list of Clydesdale breedi 
sires until 1911, when he was displaced bY 
his own son, the world-famous Baron 
Buckhiyvie, which, in December of 191 
was sold at public auction for $47,500, ¢ 
Mr. Wm. Dunlap, Dunnre Main y 
During his career as a breeding horse, 
left innumerable high class animals. 
both sexes, and his descendan's are ! 
be found in all parts of the world W 
the Clydesdale is known. In fact, 
both sides of the Atlantic, the sons ane 
daughters, and grandsons an ae 
daughters, of Baron’s Pride hav: led ve 
way. Breeders everywhere will (ea 
with regret the passing awa) a th 
great staHion, but his demise leaves te 
way open for a new king in the Clyde 
dale world. 
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Among the Wheat Fields 
To Walla: es’ Farmer: 

Having decided to spend my har- 

ich hel est amos the wheat fields of west- 
odes. em Kansas, I landed one morning in 








ristics g small town in Ford county, where I 
s for ¢ was met by an old friend whom I had 
pepart not seen for three years. We soon 
were on our way to his home, some 

ard of ne miles out. We drove between 
Mont. two wht fields all the way. There 
add sim as occasionally a small field of bar- 
oe jy and a few small pastures, but all 
of MB the rest. Vas wheat. I never saw so 

: “Much Wheat in all my life before as I 
\ gaw on ais little trip of nine miles, 
js far as We could see was nothing 
put whext, and I might state that you 


good ways in this country, 


can see a 
as it is level, and no trees to stop 
ne one’s VIEW. 
) the fi After we reached home, we rested 


ytil Monday; then we began to har- 
running two headers and two 
arges to each header. Each barge 
has two men. For those who have 
never seen a header, I will describe 
+ It has a platform like a binder, 


yest, 





teachers fam !! 


ble by a. only longer, twelve and fourteen feet 
ol to ps. long, sO you see they cut a pretty 
per mona fm good swath, The horses work behind 
this plan [the header, pushing it with a push 
and terms MM tongue and double-trees on the end of 
townshj 


this tongue. This tongue is held up 


he sixtesy 


ve had fg by one wheel, which is called the guide 
and it .q_or pilot wheel. The driver stands on 
<perienc:j fea platform over this wheel, and guides 
he or soand drives his herses. In place of 
gh schojf/ having a binder, on the left side is an 
eraduats MM elevator on which run two canvases, 
Thi and which elevates the wheat into the 
ag “Bisrge. The header takes three horses 
on Oy or mules on each side of the push 
heir fre fgg tongue. The barge is built about six- 
-en teach. teen feet long, nine feet wide, four 
the town. feet high on the left side, and eighteen 
ir. Seven @inches high on the right side, over 
townshi) Mwhich the elevator stands and pours 
re teach Mrorth the golden grain. The bottom 
mat aa of the barge is tight for the wheat 
een sper. vansport, and the wheat would be 
‘is, (gvasted if the bottom was open. The 
sides are made of lath nailed to the 
ir Scotch MF frame. Some cut as high as forty-five 
greatest acres and even more, but I think if I 
Tessrs. |. Mi say that thirty acres per day is an av- 
tig = erage throughout the harvest, I will 
Rw I epee be far from right. 
and wag The pitchers receive about $2.50 a 
had thus |e @2y, While the stacker gets from $3 to 
of Wales M$ a day. 
both of When harvest was over, we com- 
year. He Mmenced to get the seed bed ready for 
Rape “ xother crop, which is mostly done by 
se see listing. Mostly single row listers are 
i a two @sed, for which it takes four horses 
ibited by |ald one man. The ground is listed in 
vith mod- MB ridges, and left till about the middle of 
| districts October. They are cut down with 





e event 


ridge cutters or lister cultivators. It 


ys - is then harrowed crossways, and you 
nigomen, Ee 8 nice seed bed ready for the 
cad of te ce® rill. The drills are of many 
Messrs. makes, but most of them are similar. 
e for thef— ‘ley work four horses on the smaller 
and shor fi es, while six are required for the 
his class#M@large ones. When this is done, they 
the fo Mitave very little work to do till the 
p his U-@itext harvest. -They raise a good deal 
ng hort Wi barley and kafir 
breeding y an corn for feed. I 
placed bye @¥ One piece of barley that averaged 
Baron ffm ty busheis to the acre on thirty 
of 19. #4 res. The barley and kafir corn are 


Danted in the spring. They do not 
Taise Inuch corn, although the corn 
Was pretty good this year. Thousands 





po of bushels of grain are piled on the 
i where fm SOUNd, till it can be hauled to town. 


“tact, a This country was a cattle country 





yns an only six years ago, where thousands 
grand % cattle roamed as they pleased, each 
led Wearing the brand of his owner. 





HARRY R. CULLY. 





Missouri. 





Ou Weekly Market Letter 






ecticago, Ill, February 24, 1913.—Farm- 
for are obtaining very much higher prices 
or their 





vd ve stock holdings than a year 
80, and their deep regret usually is that 
The have so few cattle, hogs and sheep. 
ir crops are selling at much lower 
an &@ year ago, however, and this 
) potatoes, hay and the cereals. 
have undergone a material de- 
eS recently, based largely upon 
1S supplies in cold storage that 
Bi he anxious to dispose of quickly, 
.W that the season when the hens be- 
eggs more freely is close by. 
















cot States Department of Agri- 
Prices ra 5! = time ago reported that the 
> lst poh pe or staple crops on February 





+ me ged nearly 20 per cent lower than 
Years 260, 6 per cent lower than two 
% 280 amd nearly 19 per cent lower 









‘32% cents. 





than three years ago, the decline em- 
bracing grain, potatoes, eggs and various 
other tines of farm products. Since then 
eggs have experienced a great fall in 
prices, with increased receipts of fresh 
lots, reductions of from six to eight cents 
a dozen having occurred in two weeks. 
Spells of cold weather have been of brief 
duration, and an early spring is expected. 
Farmers have profited greatly by the sin- 
gularly mild winter, as they have been 
enabled to fatten their live stock at much 
less cost than usual, the price of corn 
having been low, while much less was re- 
quired than in severe winters, like that of 
a year ago. Furthermore, less live stock 
was carried into the winter than usual. 
The grain markets have not shown much 
strength as a rule recently, and the re- 
ported dry weather in winter wheat dis- 
tricts was the main source of reliance 
upon the part of the bulls in the wheat 
trade. The cash trade has been apt to be 
slow in all the grains, and much lower 
prices than those of last year prevailed. 
For a long period following the last har- 
vest the millers of the country were ex- 
tremely liberal buyers of wheat, amd at 
the same time exports of breadstuffs 
reached fairly large proportions, but re- 
cently millers have stopped buying wheat 
freely, and the exports have fallen off a 
good deal. Just now Argentina looms up 
as a live competitor of this country in ex- 
porting wheat. Corn and oats are still 
marketed liberally—much more so than a 
year ago, while the receipts of wheat in 
primary markets since the first of last 
July have aggregated 306,000,000 bushels, 
compared with only 190,000,000 bushels for 
the corresponding period a year earlier. 
Flour stocks increased 170,000 barrels dur- 
ing January, while the increase in the 
first month of 1912 was only 8,000 barrels. 

Timothy seed is meeting with fair sales 
at $2.75 to $3.50 per 100 pounds, while 
clover seeds brings $12.00 to $19.50 per 100 
pounds. Eggs are bringing 19 to 21% 
cents per dozen for fresh lots, and storage 
lots bring 14 cents. Creamery butter goes 
freely at 27 to 33% cents per pound for 
the poorest to the best, with sales of dairy 
butter at 27 to 31 cents, packing stock at 
22 cents and storage creamery at 32 to 
Potatoes are selling for 42 to 
48 cents per bushel. 

Cattle, as every farmer knows, are in 
extremely smali supply everywhere in 
feeding districts compared with former 
years, and prices are very much higher 
than in past years for this reason. The 
extreme dearness of beef continues to ma- 
terially lessen its consumption, and as the 
demand continues mainly for the cheaper 
and moderate-priced cuts, the ordinary 
and medium-priced cattle are relatively 
much better sellers than the choicer con- 
signments. The best beeves have experi- 
enced the biggest kind of a break in val- 
ues since the downward movement began 
many weeks ago, and although these are 
still bringing much better prices than in 
past years, a much greater advance is 
shown in the commoner lots, embracing 
not only steers but at the same time bulls, 
cows and heifers, as well as ordinary can- 
ners and cutters. During the winter a 
good many stockers and feeders found 
their way from Missouri river markets to 
Iowa, Missouri and Illinois feeding dis- 
tricts, but for all that, the numbers in 
feed lots are small compared with former 
years, and high prices for feeders are 
restricting the shipments from Chicago, 
the packers frequently outbidding coun- 
try buyers. For this reason many farm- 
ers have been taking a good class of light- 
weight stock steers, and all that checks 
free purchases of stock and feeding heif- 
ers is their scarcity. Everywhere west 
of the Missouri river, and especially in 
the irrigated sections, feed is abundant, 
and the demand for stock cattle to con- 
sume it is insistent. Baled and delivered 
at railroad points alfalfa is worth $6.00 to 
$7.00 per ton, and the owner of hay in the 
stack at distances of fifteen miles or more 
from a railroad, says an observer, has no 
alternative but get something to eat it or 
earry his crop over. 

Larger receipts of cattle last week fol- 
lowed the advance of the preceding week, 
and prices settled down again for the 
greater part of the beef cattle, but choice 
stockers and feeders sold higher than ever 
before, with a persistent demand and lim- 
ited offerings. Beef steers went largely 
at $7.60 to $8.65, the commoner lightweight 
steers fetching $6.65 to $7.65, while 
warmed-up and short-fed lots sold at 
$7.70 to $8.25, good corn-feds at $8.30 to 
$8.65 and choice lots at $8.70 to $9.00. 
Butcher stock had the customary large 
demand, cows and heifers going at $4.60 
to $7.85, cutters at $4.15 to $4.55, canners 
at $3.10 to $4.19 and bulls at $4.75 to $7.00. 
The stocker and feeder trade was active 
to the extent of the offerings, with no- 
where near enough on the market and a 
boom taking place in prices. Stock steers 
sold at $6.90 to $7.75 and feeders at $7.30 
to $8.25. Calves were as active as ever at 
$4.50 to $10.25 per 100 pounds, and milkers 
and springers were in increased demand 
at $40.00 to $85.00 each, the call centering 
on good cows. 

Hogs are great property these times, 
and the strange thing is that so few own- 
ers fail to put on more weight before 
shipping to market. Of course, making 
hogs extremely heavy is hardly the proper 
course to follow at a time when big, heavy 
swine are discriminated against by the 
packers, yet 228 pounds, the recent aver- 





age weight, looks rather light, and those 
who make their hogs considerably heavier 
are making no mistake, even if a premium 
continues to be paid for prime light- 
weights. The average weight a year ago 
when hogs sold at much lower prices than 
those paid now, was 217 pounds, while the 
average was 232 pounds two years ago and 
212 pounds three years ago. There is a 
great shortage of hogs all over the corn 
belt states, and recent sales have been 
made at the highest prices touched since 
last October. Barrows of good grade pre- 
dominate largely, and good sows are being 
generally held back for breeding purposes. 
The spread in prices for hogs has been 
narrowing for many weeks, and recently 
the great bulk of the offerings have sold 
within a range of five cents per 100 
pounds, Eastern shippers have been liber- 
al buyers of the better class of hogs in 
the Chicago market, and local speculators 
have purchased freely enough to aid great- 
ly in boosting prices. The unprecedented 
demand for fresh pork, much the cheapest 
of meats, absorbs a big share of the hogs 
offered on the market, and the packers 
still find it extremely difficult to increase 
their holdings of provisions. The winter 
packing season has about ended, and the 
season of smaller receipts of hogs is about 
beginning, so that much higher prices for 
hogs and provisions are predicted in va- 
rious quarters. Hogs sold during the past 
week at $7.90 to $8.50 for coarse heavy to 
prime lightweights, with pigs going at 
$6.75 to $8.25 and stags at $8.35 to $8.75. 
Throwout packing sows brought $7.35. A 
year ago hogs sold at $5.90 to $6.374%, two 
years ago at $6:90 to $7.65 and three years 
ago at $9.00 to $9.52%. 

Sheep and lambs are always extremely 
high sellers these times, even after breaks 
in prices. If comparison is made with 
past years. It is simply a case of supply 
and demand, there being a great shortage 
at a time when mutton is more popular 
with meat-eaters than ever before. Fat 
handy-weight lambs are still prime favor- 
ites with slaughterers everywhere, with 
fat little yearlings that can be substituted 
for lambs in the meat markets ranking 
next in general popularity, and lack of 
enough prime lambs causes the packers to 
purchase many of the half-fat lambs that 
many sheepmen would be only too glad to 
procure and finish off for the market. 
Colorado flocks of lambs and yearlings are 
being marketed all the time in steadily 
increasing volume, and the railroad feed- 
ing lots near here contain large numbers 
that are shipped in as soon as prime in 





quality, ‘subject to trade conditions, for 
where there is danger of bringing about 
glutted markets and a slump in values, 
owners pursue a waiting policy. The trade 
requires but a moderate percentage of ma- 
tured sheep, but these sell high as well as 
lambs because of the shortage of every- 
thing in the live mutton line. Lambs 
have been going at $7.00 to $8.85, yearlings 
at $7.00 to $7.85, wethers at $6.00 to $6.75, 
ewes at $4.00 to $6.00 and bucks at $3.25 to 
$4.50. Sheep sold at the highest prices of 
the year. 

Horses were marketed freely last week, 
and there was a fairly large demand at 
generally unchanged prices, but sales for 
eastern shipment would have been much 
larger if buyers could have obtained bet- 


ter terms. Demand again centered in 
farm horses, which sold around $135 to 
$210 per head, mainly at $165 to $185, 


while farm mares of a breedy kind were 
wanted at $215 to $275, according to qual- 
ity. Inferior animals were slow of sale 
around $75 to $100, drivers selling at these 
figures for an undesirable kind and better 
ones being salable all the way up to $150 
to $200. Draft horses sold mainly around 
$175 to $230, heavier and choicer kinds 
being scarce and quoted up to’ $250 to 
$300. Ww. 


We Will Send Any Farmer One 
f\ DISC MARKER 


for Corn Planters on Receipt 
jofa Dollar Bil = 
‘ae \ peer Swe 


Bend it back at our expense any time 
@ in the next ten years, if not satisfactory, 
and we will send you a Dollar Bill. 


National Harrow Go., Le Roy, Ii. 
orthfield Well Curb 


wit not rust or taint water. Any size, Anyone can 
install. Write today direct to factory for catalog 
Northfield Iron Co.,116 Water St. Northfield, Mina, 


that Pay. $561,530 made by 
clients. Patent book, “What 
and How to Invent—Proof of 
Fortunes in Patents’’ FREE. 112-page Guide. E. E. 
VROOMAN, Patent Atty., 804 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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GENTS Wanted— Farmers’ Directory Ace’t 
Book. Exclusive home territory; easy seller; big 
niducements. Write Naylor, 93:, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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750 Marquette Bidg. 








The books and folders here 
illustrated are descriptive of 
Montana — the wonderful state 
that in 30 years has not had a crop 


They tell about the climate, the soil, the 
crops and yields in the various districts, the 
price of land and where government home- 
steads can be had. They quote government 
statistics and letters from settlers and contain a 
wealth of other valuable information. 


If you would learn of the opportunities Montana 
offers energetic and ambitious men with limited cap- 
ital, send for and read these publications, which are 
compiled and issued by the 


CHICAGO 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 
RAILWAY 


Any or all of these books will be sent free on request to 
O. E. SHANER, Immigration Agent 
CHICAGO 


Free Government The 


Homesteads 





igh Complete 
land Library 
Free 


F. A. MILLER 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
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Get A Canadian Home 


In Western Canada’s 


Free Homestead Area 


The Province of|has severa! 


Manitoba >*<7 om 


tricts that afford rare opportu- 
nity to secure 160 Acres of 
excellent agricultural land FREE. 


For Grain Growing 
and Cattle Raisin 


this Province has no snuperio 
and in profitabie agriculture shows an 
unbroken period of over ea quarter of a 
century. 

Perfect Climate; Good Markets: Rail- 
ways Convenient; Soli the very best, and 
social conditions most desirable. 

Vacant lands adjacent to Free Home- 
steade may be purchased and also in the 
older Districts lands may be bought at 
reasonabie prices. 

For Further Particulars, address 


Frank H. Hewitt 
Des Moines, lowa 
W. V. Bennett 
Room 4, bee Building, Omaha, Neb, 
R. A. Garrett 
$16 Jackson St. St., Paul, Minn, 


or write Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada. 











MEMPHIS DISTRICT 
Country of two 


to four crops yearly. 
Most fertile lands in the world at lowest 
prices. Every day outdoor weather. 
Fine local maraets. Within 30 hours of 
30 cities. Diversified crops. Live stock. 
Big profits. Good schools, roads, water, 
neighbors and health. We have so 
lands for sale, but to build up Memphis 
District we will help you get best land 
without charge. Write for our FREE 
Booklet. JOHN M.TUTHEGR, Secretary, 


Business Men’s Club, Memphis, Tenn. 
Dept. G. 











Southern Farm Facts 


Land at $10 an acre up 
Alfalfa makes 4 to6 tons per acre; Corn 60 to 
100 bu. All hay crops yield heavily. Beef 
and Pork produced at 3 to 4 cents per Ib.— 
Apples pay $100 to $500 an acre; Truck crops 
$100 to $400; other yields in proportion. 
THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Mobile & Ohio RR or Ga. 80. & Fla. Ry. 
will help you find a home in this 
land of opportunity. Book- 
W iets and other facts—free, 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrie! Agent 

Room jx) Washington, D.C. 


1240 AGRES "woe" 


Nice gently rolling prairie land in Fergus county. 
Montana, adapted for diversified farming. This land 
is in the famous Musselshell country. Every foot 
can be cultivated. A bargain and from the 
owner, $12 per acre; 86000 cash. balance in nine 
yearly payments at 6”, or all cash 2% discount, Will 
sell either section separate. 


BOX 156, Lewistown, Montana 


Irrigated Lands 
IN NEW MEXICO 


Near growing town on main Iine great R. R. sys- 
te Rich chocolate loam sotl. Perpetual water 
right. Ideal climate. Grow alfalfa, wheat, vege- 
tables and orchards. Fine for hogs and wide range 
for cattle. Next excursion March 4. Write 
for particulers. 


1. N. CLAY, 











Newburg, lowa 





Will make a very attractive proposition to 
agents. | have a splendid assortment of land 
in Minnesota, No. Dakota and Montana. Write 
me. My proposition includes a liberal commis- 
sion for selling. D. J. MCMAHON, 818 Com- 
merce Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


100-ACRE IOWA FARM 


Five miles of Councfl Bluffs, about 80 acres excel- 
lent farm land; 25 acres a!falfa; comfortable 5-room 
house, barns and other baildings: fine vineyard and 
orchard of about 2 acres each. We doubt if there is 











Lincoln, Nebr. 





another farm so close to Omaha or Council Bluffs as 

cheap as this at #100 per acre. Let us show you. 

105 Peari Street, Council Bluffs, lowa 

FREE Literature will be sent to anyone 
mento Valley, the richest valley 

es fn the world. Unlimited oppor 

prices The place for the man wanting a home in 

the finest climate on earth. Write to a public organ- 

Sacramento Valley 

Development Assn. 

SACHRAMENTO. 

1% Mortgages #0 ncter 

land, where money 

into a government bond. A record of 15 years’ 

experience money making with these lands is 

H. P. RANKIN, 103 No. (6th, 

barns. Finest schools, churches, roads and trans- 

portation. ror list of New rk farms address 


McGEE REAL ESTATE CO. 
interested in the wonderful Sacra- 
tunities. Thousands of acres available at right 
ization that gives reliable information 
on good Nebraska 
is as safe as if deposited with Uncle Sam or put 
tA ol me, 
Best lands. Best crops. Best homes. Biggest 
McBURNEY & Cv., Fisher Building, Chicago, 11. 











Ohio Farm Products 


Bulletin Giving Statistics of Live Stock Products and Farm Crops— 
Issued by the Census Bureau. 


Statistics for farm products for Ohio are 


presented in a bulletin soon to be issued 


by Director Durand of the Bureau of the 


Census, Department of Commerce and 
Labor. It was prepared under the super- 
vision of John Lee Coulter, expert special 
agent of agriculture. 
The returns for live stock products ob- 
the census of 1910, like those for 
activities of the cal- 
endar year 190% It is impossible to give 
total representing the annual produc- 
tion of live stock products for the reason 
that the total value of products from the 
business of raising domestic animals for 
use, sale, or slaughter cannot be calcu- 
lated from the census returns. 

Dairy Vroducts.—The number of farms 
in Ohio reporting dairy cows on April 15, 
1916, but only 221,442 reported 
dairy products in 1909. That there should 
be this difference is not surprising. 
Doubtless some farmers who had dairy 
cows in 1910 had none in 1909, while other 
farmers neglected to give information for 
the preceding year, or were unable to do 
so, perhaps because the farm was then in 
other hands Dairy products in general 
are somewhat accurately reported 
than the principal This is particu- 
larly the case as regards the quantity of 
milk produced The number of farms 
which made any report of milk produced 
during 1909 was 201,526 (considerably less 
than the total number reporting dairy 
products), and the number of dairy cows 
on such farms on April 15, 1910, was 770,- 
000. The amount of milk reported was 
307,591,000 gallons; assuming that there 
were the same number of cows in 1909 as 
in 1910, this would represent an average 
of 400 gallons per cow. In considering 
this average, however, it should be borne 
in mind that the quantity of milk reported 
is probably deficient, and that the dis- 
tinction between dairy and other cows is 
not always strictly observed in the census 
returns. 

By reason of the incompleteness of the 
returns for milk produced the Census Bu- 
reau has made no attempt to determine 
the total value of dairy products for 1909. 
For convenience a partial total has been 
presented comprising the reported value 
of milk, cream, and butter fat sold and 
the reported value of butter and cheese 
made, whether for home consumption or 
for sale. The total thus obtained for 1909 
is $30,869,000, which may be defined as 
the total value of dairy products exclu- 
sive of milk and cream used on the farm 
producing. 

Less than one-third of 
duced in Ohio in 1909 was sold as such. 
A comparatively large quantity of milk 
and cream was sold on the butter fat 
basis. The butter made on farms in 1909 
was valued at $14,306,000. 

Wool.—The total number of sheep of 
shearing age in Ohio on April 15, 1910, was 
2,890,000, representing an increase of 9%.1 
per cent, as compared with the number on 
June 1, 1900 (2,648,000). The approximate 
production of. wool during 1909 was 3,073,- 
000 fleeces, weighing 21,685,000 pounds, 
and valued at $6,749,000. Of these totals 
about one-twelfth represents estimates. 
The number of fleeces produced in 1909 
was 6.1 per cent greater than in 1899, 
The average weight per fleece in 1909 was 
7.1 pounds, as compared with 7 pounds in 
1899, and the average value per pound was 
31 cents, as compared with 21 cents in 
1899. 

Poultry Products.—The total number of 
fowls on Ohio farms on April 15, 1910, was 
17,342,000. Of the 253,685 farms reporting 
fowls, 18,343 did not report any eggs pro- 
duced in 1909, and 23,549 did not report 
any poultry raised in 1909. The produc- 
tion of eggs actually reported for the year 
1909 was 96,259,000 dozens, vaiued at $15,- 
842,000. According to the twelfth census 
reports the production of eggs in 1899 was 
91,767,000 dozens, the value being $10,281,- 
000, The latter figures, however, are 
somewhat in excess of the actual returns 
at that census, because they include esti- 
mates made to cover those cases where 
the schedules reported fowls on hand 
without reporting the production of eggs. 
In order to make the returns for 1909 
comparable with those published for 1899 
similar estimates have been made, the 
method of estimates and the justification 
therefor being substantially the same as 
in the case of wool. The total production 
of eggs in 1909, including these estimates, 
was 100,890,000 dozens, valued at $19,- 
749,000. The total production of poultry 
in 1909, including estimates made on the 
same basis as for eggs, Was 23,433,000 
fowls, valued at $10,998,000. 

Animals Sold or Slaughtered.—The total 
value of domestic animals in Ofiio sold 
during 1909 was $74,633,000. and that of 
animals slaughtered on farms $14,964,000, 
making an aggregate of $89,597,000. This 
total, however, involves considerable du- 
plication resulting from the resale or 
slaughter of animals which had been pur- 
chased by the farmers during the same 
year. 

The value of the swine sold during 1909 


tained at 
relate tu the 


crops, 


was 241,736, 


less 


crops. 


the milk pro- 


' represented considerably more than one- 


value great: har, 
1899. : 
Small Fruits.—Strawberries are py «, 
the most important of the small jp,. 
grown in Ohio, with raspberries ang _ 
ganberries and blackberries and dew, 
ries ranking second and third, respect, 
sola, | ly. The value of the strawberry cro, . 
1909 was $677,767. The total acreag, 
small fruits in 1909 was 11,591, and in yy 
21,121, a decrease of 45.1 per cent, 7 
production in 1909 was 15,721,900 quar; 
as compared with 33,736,000 quarts jn qs 
and the value $1,296,000, as mparca 
with $1,767,000. +7 
Orchard Fruits.—The total « 
orchard fruits produced in 0} in ] 
was 6,711,000 bushels, valued at £21,599), 
Apples contributed about two-thirds 
this quantity, peaches and nectarjp,, 
most of the remainder. The productioy 
grapes in 1909 amounted to 43.999 4, 
pounds, valued at $859,000, and that 
nuts to 559,000 pounds, valued 
The production of all orchar 
gether in 1909 was less than t} 
and the production of nuts als 
decidedly. The total value 
fruits decreased from $6,141,000 
$5,692,000 in 1909, and that of gr 
$993,000 in 1899 to $859,000 jy 
should be noted in this conne 
the values for 1899 include the valu, 
more advanced products, derived 
fruits or grapes, such as Cider, y 
dried fruits, and the like, and may 
fore, involve some duplication, 
values shown for 1909 relate or t 
products of their original condition 


being materially 


value of animals 
cattle (including 
about one-third 


third of the total 
and the value of the 
calves) sold represented 
of the total. 

The census of 1900 called for the re- 
ceipis from the sale of all domestic ani- 
mals raised on the farms reporting and 
the total value of those slaughtered during 
1899, which amounted, respectively, to 
$40,874,000 and $10,277,000 The item of 
sales is not closely comparable with that 
for 1909, when the inquiry covered all 
sales whether of animals raised on the 
farms reporting or elsewhere. It is be- 
lieved, however, that in many cases the 
returns for 1899 also included receipts 
from sales of animals not actually raised 
on the farms reporting. 

Crops.-—The total value of crops in Ohio 
in 1909 was $230,338,000. Of this amount 
93.8% per cent was contributed by crops for 
which the acreage as well as the value 
was reported, the remainder consisting of 
the value of by-products (straw, garden 
and grass seeds, etc.), derived from the 
same land as other crops reported, or of 
orchard fruits, nuts, forest products, and 
the like. The combined acreage of crops 
for which acreage was reported was 11,- 
431,619, representing 59.5 per cent of the 
total improved land in farms (19,227,969 
acres) 

Most of the remaining improved 
doubtless consisted of improved pasture, 
land lying fallow, house and farm yards, 
and lands occupied by orchards and vine- 
yards, the acreage for which was not re- 
ported, 

The general character of Ohio agricul- 
ture is indicated by the fact that about 
three-fifths (59.9 per cent) of the total 
value of crops in 1999 was contributed by 
the cereals, somewhat less than one-fifth 
(18.4 per cent) by hay and forage, and 
somewhat less than one-tenth (9 per cent) 
by potatoes and other vegetables. The 
remainder, representing in value 12.7 per 
cent of the total, consisted mostly of to- 
bacco, fruits and nuts, and forest products. 

The total value of crops in 1909 was 46.9 
per cent greater than that in 1899; the in- 
crease was Clearly due in part to higher 
prices. There was a decrease of 1.6 per 
cent in the total acreage of crops: for 
which acreage was reported, the principal 
decrease being that in the acreage of 
cereals, which was partially offset by in- 
creases in the acreage of hay and forage, 
vegetables and tobacco, 

Vegetables.—In 1909 the total acreage of 
potatoes and other vegetables was 337,412, 
and their value $20,876,000. Excluding po- 
tatoes and sweet potatoes and yams, the 
acreage of vegetables was 123,461, and 
their value $11,394,000, both acreage and 
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IOWA The best fn the state for: 
money. A few for exchany- 
FARM Write your wants to 


MYRON CONVERS 
CRESCO, IOWA 
MINNESOTA FARMS 
For sale on easy terms. 
We sell our own lands. 
Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn, 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for 
list of Farm Bargains 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN, 


“CANADA LAND” 


For sale—A few choice sections well located 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Very easy term 
actual settlers. Address Box 329, Minneapolis, Minn 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes, low prices, ant 
easy terms. Send for full information. Addr 
The Allen County Inv. Co., ITola, Kans. 




















F WE WOULD GIVE WOU A 40 ACRE 
farm free, along our line of ra{lroad, would su 
be willing to tell your friends about our land o 
ing? For particulars address Mr. J. B. Clark, | 
Commissioner, Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Ral! 
Company, Box 133, Live Oak, Florida. 

















Here's a Real Farm Snap For You 


Unexpected circumstances force me to sell my attractive farm at western edge oi rich Red 
River Valley in Cass county, North Dakota. You Can Profit by My Loss. One ani one-hal! 
miles to elevator; four miles to Wheatland on N. P. main line, in well settled, prosperous conl- 
munity. School on same section; high school and Meth. and Pres. churches within four miles 


Farm contains 334.91 acres; land nearly level; all under cultivation except 35 acres pasture: 
black sandy loam, clay subsoil; 20 acres in alfalfa; 8 acres fenced hog pasture; flowing well 
water piped to house and feeding yard; $6,000 worth buildings; 9 room house; new $),500 ban 
with box stalls, calf pen and hog pen; stalls for 20 horses and 16 cows; room for 80 to 190 tolls 
hay; also granary and chicken house. 


Act Quick and you can have this farm at $68 per acre. a J 
ment and give good terms on balance. Offer subject to prior sale. Farm just as here stated, 
so come up atonce. Advise before coming. Further details if wanted. 


ACT QUICK J. Cripe, Box 486A, Fargo, WW. D. 


Will accept reasonable down pay- 


WRITE TODAY 
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“Kuhn California Project” 


In the Sacramento Valley 


The canal, drainage and road construction completed, these lands are now bemg 
sold in small subdivisions, The soil, a deep alluvial silt loam, the best in the valley. 


RAILROAD PASSES THROUGH THE LAND 
Towns, Schools and Churches Near At Hand 


CROPS—AIl kinds of fruits (including oranges and § KUHN IRRIGATED LAND C0. 


lemons); vegetables, seeds, berries, alfalfa, cattle, 
Dept. P,, 137 S. La Salle St. Chicago I 








2 
: 
hogs and chickens. : 
WATER SUPPLY—Unlimited. Water delivered $ 
€ 
a 
& 
‘ 


wcccccccso™ 


Name 





to boundary of every 40 acre tract. Canal and 
drainage system perfect. 
TRANSPORTATION—Both by rail and river § 44¢7¢# 
to the great metropolitan centers. 
LAND PRICES~Low,and terms of payment easy. 


If you want to secure a home in Cali- 


fornia, where climate, soil and water 
advertisement, and mail to us for full particulars. : 








Check off on this list what you are partic? 


ak 


Citrus Fruits, Deciduous Fruits, Dairyisf 


; 
& 
¢ interested in; 
H Hogs, pouiery, Nuts, General Farminé: - 


falfa, Berries, . Garden Truck. 


combine to work for you overtime, fill in this TEN YEARLY PAYMENTS 
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‘Cottonseed Meal for Preg- 
nant Ewes 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“will cottonseed meal hurt ewes that 
are to lamb in March? If not, how 
much would you feed when they are 
gettine five pounds of silage daily?” 

probably a fifth of a pound of cot- 


tonseed meal fed daily to these ewes 
will not hurt them, but on the con- 
trary will furnish in an economical 
form the muscle builders necessary for 


the young lambs in utero. There have 
peen rumors, however, that cottonseed 
meal causes trouble when fed to preg- 
pant animals. There is always a slight 
lity that the cottonseed meal is 
f poor quality, and will cause poison- 
i Our correspondent will be justi- 


: yssibi 


fied in feeding the cottonseed meal in 
connection with silage, but he should 
keep his eyes open, and if the ewes 


show any tendency to go off their feed 
or to refuse the cottonseed meal, he 
should substitute oil meal for the cot- 
tonseed meal. A ration of silage and 
cottonseed meal is one of the cheap- 
est possible. Our correspondent is feed- 
ing a rather unusually large amount of 
silage, and we would be glad to hear 
from him in the future as to his lamb, 


crop. Probably they will be strong and 
healthy, but there are some people who 
think that feeding as much as five 


pounds of silage daily to pregnant ewes 
will cause the lambs to come large, 
weak and flabby. 





Washington Letter 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The house of representatives passed 
the appropriation bill for the mainten- 
ance of the Department of Agriculture 
last week, the bill carrying a total of 
$17,593,275—an increase of $941,779 
above the amount appropriated for the 
current fiscal year, but a decrease of 
$693,955 below the amount estimated 
by Secretary Wilson as necessary for 
the use of his department. Among the 
more important items appearing in the 
bill as reported to the house was one 
of $200,000 as additional funds for the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, to bé used 
in meat inspection work, because it 
has been demonstrated that increased 
funds are needed to efficiently carry on 
this work, not only because fhe work is 
expanding, but in order to give in- 
creased salary to the more efficient 
workers. An item of $39,000 is set 
aside in the bill to be used for the 
purchase and distribution of drouth- 
resistant field seeds through the Great 
Plains area and other dry-land sections 
of the United States. In response to 
many appeals made by various organ- 
izations for the establishment of a di- 
vision of markets in the Department of 
Agriculture, the committee inserted an 
item appropriating $50,000 to enable 
the Secretary to acquire and to diffuse 
among the people useful information on 
subjects connected with the marketing 
and distributing of farm products. In- 
creases in appropriations are granted, 
principally as follows: For southern 
cattle tick work, $75,000; farm manage- 
ment. $75,000; farm demonstration 
work, $42,000; foreign seed and plant 
Introduction, $14,710; enforcement of 
food and drugs act, $50,000; preventing 
spread of moths, $15,160; food habits 
o birds and mammals, $12,000; inves- 


Ugation of road making methods and 
mater 
plant 


ials, $25,000; enforcement of 
quarantine act, $40,000. A _ pe- 
condition of affairs was noted 
he bill passed the house, in that 
vision was made for a chief en- 
gist, although an appropriation 
— made for the work of the bureau— 
flminating Dr. L. O. Howard. The 
Same thing happened to Victor Olm- 
Sted, the statistician of the department. 
The house provided for a bureau of sta- 
tistics, but left out the statistician. The 
salary of Professor Willis Moore, chief 








tomo 


9 the Weather Bureau, was reduced 
—— *5,000 to $4,500. Doctor Melvin, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
had his salary cut from $5,000 to $3,000. 


A library was also provided for, but no 

og brarian. It is understood that 
€ Senate will correct the omissions 

When the bill gets into conference. 
Representative Akin, 


of New York, 


_ ced the following resolution in 
= house, which is self-explanatory: 
v€SO} 


ed, That the Secretary of Agri- 





culture be, and he is hereby author- 
ized and directed to expend not exceed- 
ing $1,000 in the purchase of six high- 
grade, thoroughbred, male turkey buz- 
zards and ninety-nine thoroughbred 
humming-birds, each to be examined 
and passed upon by Doctor A. D. Mel- 
vin, chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, as to soundness of limb and 
heart strength, in order that a test may 
be made as to the value of the off- 
spring, be they gnats or fleas, for agri- 
cultural purposes, and to report to con- 
gress whether the experiment is more 
valuable to the American farmer than 
the one now going on in this bureau, 
where thousands of dollars have been 
expended in buying zebras in Africa 
and transporting the same to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where they are 
joined in wedlock to Missourl mules, 
the offspring of which seem to be a 
cross between a North Dakota jack- 
rabbit and an Australian kangaroo; 
and the sum of $1,000 or so much there- 
of as may be necessary, is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of the contingent fund 
of the house, to carry out the purposes 
of this resolution.” 


The office of Public Roads, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been mak- 
ing experiments on an_ eight-mile 
stretch of road in Virginia, to demon- 
strate the results that may be obtained 
on country earth roads by continuous 
work under a patrol system. A patrol- 
man was employed to furnish a horse, 
cart and small tools, and he was sup- 
plied with a road drag built of plank, 
and required to furnish two horses fo 
drag the road whenever it was in suit- 
able condition for dragging, usually 
following each rain. The entire eight 
miles of road is well traveled, and 
there is considerable heavy teaming 
over parts of it. The United States 
cavalry, stationed at Fort Myer, fre- 
quently passes over a portion, and bat- 
teries of artillery also use the road at 
intervals. <A traffic census for three 
days last March showed the following 
daily average of teams traveling over 
the road: Loaded one-horse wagons, 
15; unloaded one-horse wagons, 58: 
loaded two-horse wagons, 38; unloaded 
two-horse wagons, 49; loaded four- 
horse wagons, 9; unloaded four-horse 
wagons, 4; saddle horses, 96; and mo- 
tor runabouts, 1. The patrolman was 
paid $60 a month, and $1 a day extra 
whenever he used two horses to drag 
the road. His presence was required 
on the road from 8 a. m. until 4:30 
p. m., with one-half hour allowed for 
lunch. The average cost of dragging 
last yera was $16.11 per mile for six 
and one-half months, which is at the 
rate of $29.74 a mile for the first year 
of twenty-four draggings, or approxi- 
mately $1.25 per mile for each dragging 
of three round trips. The use of the 
road drag has greatly improved the 
daily condition of the road, and ren- 
dered it smooth and comfortable for 
travel for a greatly increased number 
of days in bad weather. The depart- 
ment expects to continue the experi- 
ment this year, for it is already appar- 
ent that the entire eight miles of road 
will show remarkable improvement un- 
der the systematic work of the patrol- 
man, 


The subject of tenant farming is be- 
ing studied by the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, with special reference to the con- 
tract between owner and tenant. Where 
tenants have assurance of long tenures, 
it has been found that they frequently 
furnish at their own expense many of 
the permanent improvements, such as 
fences and farm buildings, and usually 
adopt a system of farming that will 
maintain and often improve soil fer- 
tility. Data now on hand from a large 
number of tenant farms is being ana- 
lyzed for the purpose of finding the 
most satisfactory division of the pro- 
ceeds between labor, working capital, 
and investment in real estate. This 
study has already revealed certain gen- 
eral principles that enable the bureau 
to offer valuable suggestions concern- 
ing the details of lease contracts. 


A new line of work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and one that is 
very promising, was begun last year in 
conducting demonstration experiments 
in grass. One hundred demonstration 
farms of one acre each were established 
in twenty counties in South Carolina. 
An average yield of 3,146 pounds of 
cured hay, at an average cost of $23.66 
per acre, was produced, and in some 
instances as much as 96,000 or 6,600 


' 2s miles from Liberty. 





pounds of cured hay per acre was har- 
vested. These highly satisfactory re- 
sults have stimulated great interest 
in grass growing, especially in South 
Carolina. A vigorous grass campaign 
has been started in North Carolina, 
Virginia, and other states. It is ex- 
pected that 5,000 or more alfalfa dem- 
onstrations will be conducted this year 
in Virginia alone. . 


A novel proposition to increase the 
orchard yield of the country by dwarf- 
ing all fruit trees and plants was ad- 
vocated by Professor C. P. Close, a 
pomologist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, in a lecture on “The Home 
Fruit Garden,” delivered before the 
Washington Y. M. C. A. _ Professor 
Close’s lecture was one of others de- 
livered by experts of the Department, 
designed to help the city man reduce 
the cost of living by teaching him how 
to grow fruit, vegetables, and flowers 
in his own backyard. “I grow fifty 
varieties of fruits on less than a quar 
ter of an acre of land at my own 
home,” sajd Professor Close, “and any 
other man can do the same. The se- 
eret is in dwarfing all trees by prun- 
ing or pinching off the top buds till 
they do not exceed a height of two 
feet above the ground. In this way 
the full strength of the tree or plant 
is given entirely to fruiting.” 

RICHARD HAMILTON BYRD. 


FOR SALE 


Three 80-Acre Tracts 


SINGLY OR COLLECTIVELY 


No 1 is all bottom land; ideal for grain; five 
acres now in alfalfa; fenced and cross fenced; 
plenty of all kinds of fruit; produced 600 bushels 
of pears last season. New ten-room house, other 
building inadequate, abundant water supply, 
considerable saw timber. Price $80 per acre. 

No.2. A well kept eighty; 15 acres bottom, re- 
mainder rolling, almost all tillable: buildings 
good; 105toncementsilo; abundant water; good 
peach and apple orchards; 6 acres in alfalfa; 3 
acres of hardwood timber; well fenced; situated 
3miles from good dairy market with two rail- 
roads; 12 miles from Topeka; a good dairy or 
stock farm. Price $40 per acre. Nos. 1 and 2 ad- 
join. 

No.3. A choice eighty; 16 acres of bottom, re- 
mainder gently rolling; good new buildings; new 
five-room cottage; young apple and peach or- 
chard, bearing; other fruit; four acres of timber; 
four miles from railroad town; ten miles from 
Topeka; good water. §75 per acre. 


R. G. CAMPBELL, Administrator 
MERIDEN, KANSAS 


KRESS, TEXAS 


000 at RES 
100 acres aifaita’ 75 acres black locust, 35 acres 
apples. Good buildings, all freshly painted. 15 mfles 
northwest Plainview, 7 miles west Kress. Adjoins 
the 60.000 acres of the Pearson Syndicate for which 
they paid cash 815 to 830 per acre, all in one body. 
Not a blemish on land. Will take 625 per acre. Place 
now stocked with 1200 good cattle. Right in middle 
of shallow water belt. 
JOHN ESTES, 











Kress, Texas 


640 Acres, Saskatchewan, Can. 





Good house, two wells, fine 
water, level land, tine soil; 600 acres broke, 400 acres 
ready for crop. Good for 10,000 bushels wheat this 
year. This section was selected by one who had first 
choice In this now famous wheat district. Price 
$25,000.00, half cash, balance terms to suit. 


ROBERT SEYFARTH, Owner 
Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


139 Acres Wright Co., lowa Land 


for sale. Close to German church, school and 
town. Ina well settled German community. Price 
2130 per acre Will sell on easy terms. Good im- 
provements. Land all tiled. 
Ss. J. LIEUWEN, 


120 ACRES IN SOUTHERN IDAHO 


for sale, $8,000. All under irrigation; 70 acres well 
improved. $1,000 down, balance on time. Address 


BOX 692, Des Moines, lowa 


. he RENT—A good corn andc lov er farm 
of 320 acres with good buildings and improve- 
ments; all plowed and ready to put a crop in; 2+ 
miles from town; well watered, and a very desirable 
farm for a good renter. This farm is for sale. 
Apply to the owner, C. 8. CUTTING, Woodstock, 


Pipestone Co., Minn. 

AUCTION SAL Mar. 6—320 acres, 250 a. culti- 
vated; house, barn and outbuild- 

ings; all under fence. Also9 head of horses, cattle, 

and all farming implements. 8 mi. 8s. w. Great Falls, 

30,000 population. Terms? cash, balance 5 years time. 

A. F. F. ARNDT, Prop., Box 304, Gr Great Falls, Mont. 


Saskatchewan, Can., F Farm For Sale 


Two sections; over 800 acres broken. balance level 
prairie; no waste Jand. Owner retiring. Snap for 
quick sale. For particulars address owner, 


T. G. RYLEY, Tribune, Sask. 
$975 BUYS 80 ACRE at station and lake, 


40 mi.from St. Paul. 
$2,800 buys 80 acre farm on lake with stock. $3,600 for 
120 acre farm. 80 acres, fair buildings, $1,200. Write 
for list to W. BORCHSENIUS, Nye, Wis. 


FOR SALE BY OWNER fo som natn 
famous James River Valley of South Dakota. Ad- 
dress GEV. W. BAADTE, Aadover, 5, 





Ackley, Iowa 























Southern Minnesota Land Bargains 


I have a finely improved farm of 280 acres, 2 miles 
from good town only 18 miles north of Iowa line, at 
$85 per acre. $2500 cash will handle this fine farm— 
and it certainly is a fine one. Also have a fine farm 
of 320 acres at $70 per acre, and one of 400 acres at 

75 per acre. Anyone of these is worthy of your 
consideration. 

11 sections of selected prairie land in Lincoln Co., 
Colo., at $9.50 per acre. This tract will make a fine 
colonization proposition. 

18 sections in Billings Co., N. D., 
stock ranch with good buildings. Northern Pacific 
railroad runs through the land. Will sell at $5 per 
acre; smail cash payment, balance to suit at 6%. The 
coal alone on this land is worth many times more 
than the sale price of ranch. 

In Wisconsin I have some very fine cut-over lands 
that are suitable for dairying. Finest water in the 
world, Greatest tame grass country in the United 
States. Lands are near markets and will sejl at 37.50 
to 310 per acre, upon your own terms. A small cash 
payment will secure you one of these tracts. Write 
for information concerning any locality you may be 
interested in. 

GEO. R. SLOCUM, 
600 Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


80 Acres Down South 


Only $500 Cash Required 


Good farm in one of the great corn, alfalfa, truck 
and market counties of the Maryland Eastern shore 
section thrown on market for immediate sale because 
owner has other business: 50 acres level tields—s100 
to $200 an acre a year proiit easy here; two crops a 


in a very fine 





year, mild comfortable winters: 5-room cottage, 
barn, granary, tool house. poultry house, maple 
shade; near neighbors. convenient to school. mail de- 


livered, only 3} miles to R. R. station; if taken at 
once only #1700, $500 cash, balance on easy terms. 
Further information and traveling directions to see 
this and many good farms at low cost in Maryland, 
Delaware, and many other states, page 64, “Strout’s 
Big Farm Catalogue 35th,” 2d Edition Write today 
for free copy. Station 2687, E. A. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


To Exchange For Horses 


1600 acres Canada land to trade for registered horses 
—Percherons or Belgiaus preferred. Land lays close 
to R. R. stations; some improved. Will exchange 
all or part of tract. Address the owner, 


W. R. KYLE, Hargrave, Maniteba 


1 20 AGRES only 2 miles from busy 

railroad town on Soo 
Line half way between Twin Cities and Twin Ports. 
Beautiful buildings worth ¢@4,000, richest elay loam 
soil, 45 acres in field, balance bardwood timbered pas- 
ture, good surface. Creamery one mile, school one- 
half mile. Send for photograph and de- 
seription. Estimate of value furnished. Only 


$7,500 on easy terms. 
BAKER, ™-8S3, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 


WISCONSIN STOCK FARM BARGAIN 


adjoining Menomonie, Dunn county, 77 miles from 
Minneapolis; 513 acres, with 423 acres plowed and in 
field; 19 buildings and full equipment farm machin- 
ery. Price low, includes machinery; terms easy. 


Write for map. 
PERCIVAL, 
801 Guaranty Bldg... Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minn. Clover and Dairying Lands 


Send for my bargain list of improved lands from 
$11 to $2) per acre, near town and railroads, goed soll, 
in the hardwood belt. Write 
N. E. JONDAHL, Cass Jake, Minnesota 


Improved 160-A. Farm for Sale 


Good buildings, black loam soil, $85 per acre; near 
Claremont; adapted to dairying, hogs, grain and 
corn. Also some other farms in Steele county. 

Cc. H. GORDON, Owatonna, Minn. 


240 ACRE FINE FARM 


in Mercer Co. Mo., 24 miles from Mercer, Mo., and3 
miles from Lineville, lowa. A bargainif taken soon. 


LOUIS V. ALLEY, Mercer, Mo. 


GET A CHECK EVERY MONTH 


Make money at dairy farming In Northwestern 
Wisconsin along new Soo Line. Everything idea) for 
raising stock. Big markets close, splendid soil and 


low prices. Send for list. 

BAKER, 83501, St. Croix Fails, Wis. 
of 400 acres, under new hog tight fence, suited to 
stock or grain raising, Possession at once or may 


lease. Address 
B. J. STONG, 





























Keosauqua, lowa 





WISCONSIN Upper Wisconsin took world’s cham- 
ALFALFA pionshtp award on alfalfa at 1913 Nat. 
Corn Exposition. A census of over 
WINS WORLD 2.000 Wisconsin farms in 1912 showed 
AWARD 4.4 tons per acre, exceeaing all other 
states. For detatis write WISCONSIN 
ADVANCEMENT ASSOCIATION, 369 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





THE NEAREST CHEAP LANDS 


along our line, St. Louis County, Minnesota, 
near Duluth. Folders free. Write today. Land 
Com'r, D. & I. R. R., 186 Wolvin Bldg.. Duluth, Minn. 


lowa Lands For Sale in Howard 
to $100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma. fa. 








She: THE AMBITIOUS HOM ESEEK ER— 

I can locate you on one of the best farms in 
northern Minnesota at from fifteen to fifty dollars 
per acre. Write for further information. A. O. 


MIL LER, Backus, Minnesota. 

240) ACRES Eastern Kansas stock and dairy 
farm-—splendid improvements. Bargain. 

Write for particulars and list. CHANEY & CO., Topeka, fan. 


Black il: t Ple t 
FARMS FOR SALE Hill, sapuhation saab: » mes 
Kansas City; 564 acres at $95; 200 at $80; 190 at $115: 


150 at $90; 136 at 862.50; 95 at $100; 30 at $100, All 
improved. A. J. JONES, Pleasant Hill, Missouri. 














VOR SALE—500 improved farms southern Minne- 
sota. For prices, terms, MOREHART-ATCHI- 
SON LAND COMPANY, Mankato, Minnesota. 





OVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED— 
XK Examination April9. Prepare now. €75 month- 
ly. Write OZMENT. 9% F, St. Louis, Mo. 


Minnesota Clover Lands 
Write for list and particulars. 


LAKE REGION LAND CO., Pine River. Mine 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Feb. z 


, 1913, 





HORSES. 





PLRPL LLL PLP L LL 


PERCHERONS 


Three coming 4-year-old, 

coming 32-year-old, 2 com- 
ing 2-vear-old STALLIONS. 
Greve, blacks and blue roan. 
Home-bred Registered P. 
5. A Heavy, well grown 
and showy. South Central 
lowa Fast trains 

¥ 7 





K7. Chariton, lowa 


Imported Belgians 
and Percherons 


with 
ons, whi 





arr ved fre m Be lg um an i fF rance 
importation of Belgian and Percheron stall 
I would ke for you to Inspect before buying else- 
where. Barn in town Address 

c . 8. BARC oC K, ____—‘Watfera, 


BELCIAN 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


Special prices to close them out. Home- 
bred, #250 to #600. Imported stallions, #600 to @1200. 


Just 





iowa 





New importation February 1 to select from. Barn in 
town. Call or write. 
A. M. VAN STEENBERGE, OGDEN, IOWA 


Percheron Stallion 


For sale—an imported black five-ye ar-old ton 


Percheron stallion. Has lots of quality and an extra 
heavy bone. A genuine show horse. Sound and a 
sure breeder. Price #1.000; no trade. Also other 


Write me. 
Osceola, 


Percherons of the right sort. 
RALPH THURSTON, 


PERCHERON STALLION FOR SALE 


My stallion, Boneville, registered in Percheron 
stud Book of Americaas No olor black grey; 


Iowa 






i 






foaled June 1905: good breeder tle to handle 
and broke to work with any horse on the farm after 
season. Will sell on account of poor health and hav- 
ing to move off farm. OLE G. MELLEM, P. O. Box 


No. 3, Northwood, lowa, 


Imported German Coach Stallion 


Reutner, e!x years old, forsale. We have colts by 
him out of imported mares. 


HELD D BROS., Hinton, Plymouth G County, | lowa 


IMPORTED PERCHERONS 


Three high class stallians of good style. plenty of 
quality and Al breeders. A snap to quick buyers. 


A. H. GEROT, Riverside, lowa 


Two Clydesdale Stallions 


for sale—one 2-year-old, weight 1800 Ibs.: one 8-year- 
old, weight 1700 Ibs. Prices right. 


E. R. COFIELD, Lee, illinois 


NGL ISH SHIRE STALLION for sale, also 
. a Missouri wens jack. Good breeders. 
Sure foal getters Address L. B. 


‘e reasonable 
CUMMINGS, Clearfield, lowa 























Percheron and Belgian Stallions and Mares 
and imported under my personal super- 
Each a splendid animal and extremely low 
Call or write. V.W. HARMS. Fairbury, Ill. 





selected 





Law for the 


American Farmer 


Should be Read by 


Every Farmer and 














Every Farm Boy 





Many disputes 
grow into serious 
} 
legal 


sies 


controver- 
simply be- 
cause folks do 
not understand 
their rights and 
duties under the 
This book 


makes all legal matte 


It is the very best book of the 
kind we have ever seen 


It tells about the very things the farmer 
most needs to know about—the rights 
of the farmer before the law, acquiring 
a farm, title by deed, boundaries, ease- 
ments, workers and laborers, waters of 
the farm, irrigation, pure food laws, 
crops, live stock, contracts (oral 
and written), warranty, common 
carriers, etc. So plain that 
any one can understand it; so practical 
that it isalwaysinteresting. 438 pages: 
completely indexed for quick reference. 


PRICE 


Law for the American Farmer, postpaid, $1.60 
With Wallaces’ Farmer 1 year, both only 2.10 
With Wallaces’ Farmer 3 years, both 3.00 





aw. 


rs perfectly plain. 


dogs, 
sales, 
insurance, 














Address All Orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa 
























35 head, 





We are selling 
of Homedale 98817. 


sold publicly for 31600. 
to sult every one. 


Imp. Edward R., 
by Blackward R. 
the oldest being 24 months. 


Six of the bul 





COL. SILAS IGO, Auctioneer 


5th Draft Sale Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


FROM THE FAIRLAND STOCK FARM, NEAR 


Battle Creek, lowa, Wednesday, March 12 


which represent the surplus of our herd. 
10 bulls, the important fe ature among these being our senior herd bull, Black King 
He is a 7-year-old bull weighing 2500 Ibs. and is consid- 
ered a better bull than his full brother that won first at the International and 
This bull will be sold under a guarantee liberal enough 
4 dozen Blackbirds, 
ber of Queen Mothers and a few others make up the families. 
Homedale 4th and Sunnyside Pet are two choice K Pride cows, 
we are including as attractions are, Blackbird Lucile, generally recognized = 
the greatest daughter of Lord Woodlawn, Esther of Quietdale, Alice Rose by 
Blackbird Lady 5th by Lord Ellemere, 
é will be about one-year-old, five are older, 
All are of the Blackbird, Erica and Pride families. 
Every female old enough will either sell with 
They will be sold in just good farm condition. 
For catalog, mention Wallaces’ Farmer, and address 


ISENBARGER BROS., Battle Creek, lowa 





Ther 


are 








a half dozen Prides, a num- 
Kensington of 
A few others 


4 Ericas, 









Blackward’s Belle 






calf at foot or be safely bred. 









ABERDEEN 
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BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


mM. P. LANTZ, _ Carlock, it. 


Silas Igo, Indianola, lowa 


offer 


ANGUS BULLS 


representing the Blackbird, Trojan Erica, K. Pride 
and Mina families. All but one sired by Woodlawn 
Elfin. Bulls good enough for a breeder and bulls 
cheap enough for a farmer. Come and see, or write, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 








-ANGU Ss. 


rrr 








now s forsale 5 good 





20 ANGUS BULLS a 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of sauseie 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, Iowa 








W e are offering a superior 

ANGU BU LL +e of orga of best breed- 
Am pricing them to 

man with the ig herd. Our berd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Sireeden 28158 and we are 
offering cows and hetfers bred tohim. We invite in- 
spec tion. R. WIL KINSO N & SON, Mitchellville, Ia. Ia. 





suit the 


OAK GLEN ANGUS 


len bulls from 8 to 20 months old for sale. Good 
individuals of good breeding, sired by Ex. 111595, a 
2100 Ib. bull and winner of championship at northern 
Iowa's leading fairs in 1912 
Ww. Ss. AU STEN. 


Dumont, Iowa 





QUIETDALE ANGUS 








Bulls for sale of best breedi ng and merit—Black- 

birds, Ericas and Prides— » big black business kind. 
e kind you want, and the quality and price will 
ease you. Come and see 





Waterloo, Iowa 





J. HESS. 





AYRSHIRE 





s. 





_ REGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


th sexes. Two vear ng bulls r “ones Set 
med pee. use E. RB. MeConnell. We ington Se | 
SHEEP. 


"HENLEY RANGH 


SHROPSHIRE 





We have choice select yearling ewes which will be 
prize-winning stud 
. #25 to #50: American 
eed faciiitie 
. - 
at lowest prices Address 





HENLEY & VROOMAN 


Mgrs. Hentey Ranch. Gre eenc astle. Mo. 





40 ye yearling ana two-,y year-old 


Shropshire Rams 


at Pike Timber Stock Farm. 


Belmond, lowa 


for sale 


DAVENPORT & MACK, 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Yearling and ram lambs by our imported Sioux 
City champion ram and others and out of imported 
prize “ — ing nsec and others descending from im- 
ported e yme nd look them over. 

HEL o BROS. inten, Plymouth Co., Ia. 


HA™M PSHIRES 














HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


ll sold on 


1t of bo rs and will now offer 30 head 
x gilts bred to such boars 






Pet »ason of Pat Mak yny 1415, 
5 : R. 3. Prize-winning blood represented, 
F PE ERGO’, Galva. Ida Co.. Iowa. 








MISCELLANEOTS. 


— — — ———eeeeeeeeeeeEeEeEaEaEeaeaeeeeeeee 


STALLIONS AND BULLS 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale one 
yearling Clydesdale stallion and one yearling Bel- 
ian stallion, both State Fair Futurity winners. Also 





few good young Short-horn and Angus bulls, and 

boars and gilts of the leading breeds. Address 
DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 

Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 














SHORT-HORNS. 


Wayside Farm Short-horns 


High class young bulls for sale. 
Auctioneer Pedigree Live Stock. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Also two sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
F.M. F. CERWINSKE, HRockford, Iowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 











END RIDGE HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Herd headed by Select Sultan 348645. 
Young stock of both sexes for sale. Choice of bulls. 
$75. Also Poland-.China boars. 

CLARENCE M. HAYS, Prop’r, 
Palo Alto Co. Rodman, Iowa 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds. Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town. 

G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowz2 


Short-horn Bulls 


Seven dark reds and roans from 12 months to 2 
years old. An extra good 15 months roan Alexan- 
drian; two13 months Marr Floras, one red, one white. 
Farm within city limits. 
J. E. GOODENOW, 


SHORT-HORNS 


Four good Scotch bulls—my herd bull and 3 bulls 
from 10 to 21 months old: 3 dark reds, 1 roan. If 
you want a good bull, come and see or write. 

Cc. OWENS, Central City, lowa 


Dozen Cows and Heifers and 5 
Bulls Priced Low 
In order to sell quickly, am making a low price on 
them. Mostly Scotch topped, the oldest about ten 
months; all reds in color and all good ones. 
0. A. HYLDEN, St. Ansgar, Iowa 


Short-horn — 


Seven good yearling Scotch and Scotch topped at 
Pike Timber Stock Farm for Come to see 
them or write. 

DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond. Iowa 


COUNTRYMAN FARM SHORT-HORNS 


Home of White Hall Chief by White Hall sul- 
tan and out of Imp. Scottish Maid. Ten young 
bulls for sale, sired by White Hall Chief. Sultan 
Mine and the grand breeding bull, Lancaster. Write 
your wants, or better come and see. J. A. COUNTRYMAN & SON, Rochelle, Ill. 








Maquoketa, Iowa 











sole 








POL L nied DU RH AMS. 


_POLLED DURHAMS 


20 years. Represents the leading 
Some choice females and bulls of 
iceable ages forsale. It will be to your interest 
to see them and get our prices. F. A. MURRAY, 
Mazon. Grundy Co 


10 POLLED DURHAM BULLS 10 


Reds and roans, from 12 to 16 months in ages 
* smooth, roo & kind. strong and vigor- 
ill please; uble standard 
toria bull, Knight Ch 2950). Write for 
Edmund Morris, Viola, Ill. 


mips 


ishec 


les. 


rd establif 
h fam 
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breeding and prices. 





Polled Durhams 





Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 
H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 
BERKSHIRES. 
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—— 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co.. Cresco. Iowa 


Berkshire Boars 


Choice spring boars, sired by a show son of the 
champion. Crown Premier. Dams of Masterpiece 
and Premier Longfellow breeding. 

JNO. C. MILLER, R. 2. 
for March and April farrow 


BERKSHIRE to Sunrise Value A 


159258 and Fenton Rival 171090. Good, 
well grown stock from prize winning dams. 
A. A. KADING, 
Kossuth County, Fenton, Iowa 





Harlan. Iowa 





sows and gilts forsale bred 











WHILE YOU WAIT 


Her Recitation. 














“Put some spirit 
ed the father, who is 
some gestures. What 
anyhow?” he demanded of his wife 

“She won't need any gestures y, 
retorted the latter. “She is recit 
multiplication table.” ‘ 


into it, 
an 
is 


child,” 
actor. \f 
she 





Pat Knew. 


An English tourist who was telling ay 


Irish peasant about the British e:mpjre 
said: Mats 
“Well, Pat, you know that the cup 
never sets on the king’s domini but 
do you know the reason?” 
Pat immediately answered: 


“T suppose it is because heaven ; 
to trust an Englishman in the day 
Pathfinder. 


traid 
~The 


Applied Externally. 


The physician had been treating a ma 
for dyspepsia for a long time, and jinally 





wishing to know how his patient was 
coming on, he told him to tak+ a dij 
pickle just before going to bed, 1 see 
if he could hold it on his stoma over 
night. The next day the man cal): and 
the physician asked him the resu! 

“Oh, it was all right, doctor,” : 
“as long as I was awake: but n I 
went to sleep, it rolled off.’ 





Preferred Her Pie Roofed. 


had never seen any } 
her first visit to the « 
looked with astonisiment 
fragrant pie that was jut on 


Dorothy 
pie until 
Therefore, 
at the spicy, 





she 








the table for dinner. 

“What is it?’ she asked. 

“It's pumpkin,” replied her grar oth- 
er, ‘and very nice. Shall I give voua 
piece?” 

“No, thank you,” replied the little girl, 
politely. “I never eat pie without a roof 
on it.’’-—Continent. 

Why, Indeed? 

For three solid hours the captain had 

been lecturing his men on ‘“‘the duties of 


and he thought it was ti 





a soldier,” 





see how much they had understood S 
discourse, Casting his eyes around the 
room, he fixed on Private Murphy as his 
first victim. 

“Private Murphy,’ he asked. why 
should a soldier be ready to die for his 


country‘ 
Private Murphy scratched his head f 
a moment, and then a smile of enlighten- 





ment crossed his face. ‘Sure, captain, 
he said, pleasantly, “‘you’re quit: ght 
Why should he?’’—Selected. 





Efficient. 


appeared as 
pre 


The train robber suddenly 
many of the passengers were 
to retire for the night. 

“Come, shell out!” he demanded. as he 
stood towering above an eastern Cergy- 
man, who had just finished a devout 
prayer. 

The minister looked at him sadi 
moment, then said: 

“If [ had such energetic fellows 

pass the plate now and then. ight 
have something to give you.” rhe 
Magazine. 





to 


Enjoyed it. 


One night a tired traveler put 

small country hotel. The next morning 
e proprietor of the house asked 

“Did you enjoy the cornet pla e 
he next ro6m to you last night 

“Enjoy it!’ the guest repeated = ASte 
ically. “I should say not. Why, I passed 
half of the night pounding on the e 
make the man stop.” 

“It must have been a misunds 
said landlord, mournfull; 
plaver told me that the per 
next room applauded him so 
he went over every piece 

times."°— Ex. 


the 





the 
that 
three 


Good Evidence. 





Tt was while on maneuvers, ani s 
dier was being tried for the shoo né& 
a chicken on prohibited ground. 

“Look here, my man,” said tl 
manding officer to the farmer who ight 
the accusation, “‘are you quite 1 
this is the man who shot you 
Will you swear to it?” 

“No, I won’t do that,” replied : 
ny farmer, “but I will say he’s tI an} 
suspect o’ doin’ it.”’ 

“That’s not enough the convict 4 
retorted the officer, considerably 
“What raised your suspicions?” 





” 














“Well, sir,’ replied the sturdy : 
as he slowly mopped his forehea’ wit 
his bandana, “it was this way. e 
on my property with a gun: 

‘im putting the chicken into h 
sack, and it didn’t seem sense, 201" 
to think the bird committed suic ‘te. 
Answers, 
























































Feb. 28, 1913. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 
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e 
Pure Bred Horses Increase in 
lowa 
Something of the improvement of the 
norse industry of Iowa is indicated in the 
figures ¢ ompiled by Secretary Corey, of 
ie a Department of Agriculture, in 
is t annual report on the stallion 
registration division of the department. 
Seve per cent of the stallions of Iowa 
are now pure bred. In Illinois, 57 per 
cent e pure bred, and in Wisconsin 52 
ner cent come under that classification. 
\innesota records show that 35.5 per cent 


af the stallions are pure bred. 
The stallion registration law: became ef- 


fective January 1, 1912. It was enacted 
py the thirty-fourth general assembly, 
and iis purpose was to retire from public 
servic: all stallions affected with certain 
specified hereditary, contagious or trans- 


n e diseases, and to give to the pa- 
trons or purchasers of all stallions or 
jacks a reliable source of information as 
tu Whether or not stallions were of pure 
ling, or whether they were sound or 
und. The first year of its operation 
cates that it is accomplishing its pur- 





retary Corey shows in his report 
for the period from January 1, 1912, 
ember 31, 1912, there were enrolled 
j department 5,679 pure bred stal- 
lions and 52 pure bred jacks; 2,493 certifi- 
cates of soundness were issued for 2,449 
grade stallions, and 521 certificates of 
soundness for grade jacks. 

In this period sixty-eight stallions were 
disqualified for public service on account 
of being affected with a disease which 
comes under the ban of the law. Of this 
number, thirty-four were disqualified for 
bone and bog spavin, fifteen for blidness, 
nine for cataract, seven for periodic oph- 
thaimia. Thus it is seen that by far the 
larger number were disqualified for bone 
and bog spavin. 

These figures do not show the total 
number of diseased stallions retired from 
public service during the past year. “A 
number of owners,”’ says this report, ‘‘on 
becoming familiar with the requirements 
of the law, shipped their stallions out of 
the state or otherwise retired them from 
service. On the other hand, veterinarians 
have notified a number of owners that 
their stalilons would not pass the re- 
quirements of the stallion service law, but 
they failed to report such cases to this 
department, as the law does not require 
that they do so.” 

The department is calling attention to 
the fact that all old certificates must be 
renewed before April 1st, and all new 
certificates must be issued before that 
date. A few minor changes in the law 
are being advocated in an amendment to 
the bill now before the legislature. But 
this will in no way affect the time of re- 
newa! of certificates, which must be taken 
care of before April 1st. 














The Mexican Trouble.—The relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico are 
ry much strained at this writing. When 
Huerta captured Madero, the Mexican 
president, the United States, through its 
easter to Mexico, served notive that the 
execution of Madero would not be looked 
ipon as justifiable. Huerta assured our 
representative that Madero would not be 
executed. On Sunday night, however, 
Madero was being taken, with his prin- 
cipal adviser, from one prison to another, 
and hoth were killed on the way. The 
Mexicans say that the kililng was the 
result of an attempt to escape, but the 
icumstances point to deliberate murder. 
ident Taft is evidently trying to keep 
us out of open trouble, but has felt it 
hecessary to assemble troops for transport 
) Mexico. The English press is insist- 
ing that we should take hold of the mat- 
ter vigorously, and there is danger that if 
we do not, European nations may inter- 
f President Wilson will need all of his 
m to steer us through this difficulty. 


Recent Public Sales 


THE BLOEMENDAAL- —— 
POLAND CHINA SAL 
The second annual sale of wl Chinas 
held by Messrs. G. J. Bloemendaal and 
Bros., took place at Alton, Iowa, 
ry 18th, and was very successful. 
iendid turnout of breeders was pres- 
ent from well over Iowa, and from Min- 
Nesota, South Dakota and Nebraska, be- 
Sides many good buyers being at the 
In » from the immediate vicinity. The 
ng was one of merit throughout. 




















Few ung men have achieved the posi- 
tion ch these men have as breeders 
of the hig quality Poland China. Nothing 
Sold low $55, and $150 was the top, 


which price was twice reached. The forty- 
four head sold for $3,765, or an average 

SSo.57. Harry Uittenbogaard, of Iowa, 
took Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 21, at $517.50, which 
Were the four best sows going to one 
buyer. John Miller secured one of the 
tops in Lot No. 33 at $150. By some she 
ee the choice of the offering, although 
+t 1 was pronounced best by some. Both 
"d i the same notch. Colonel H. S. 
Punean occupied the block throughout 
@ sale. his assistants being Colonels J. 
A Benson and Ira Cottingham. The list 
cllows: Nos, 1, 3, 4 and 21, Harry Uit- 
tenbogaard, Archer, Towa, $159, $125, $145, 
50; 2 and 24, Wm. Scholton, Alton, 

wa, $77.50, $75; 5 and 6, Frank Robe 


oe tows, $65; 


lowa, 


Austin, Dumont, Iowa, 
. Silkie, Smith Mills, Minn., $ 


$145; $95; 7, W. H. ] ber, Dumont, $60; 6, by 
, lowa, $97.50; 8, French | Iowa, $60; 7 and Pa 
«& Doctor, Hawarden, Iowa, $85; 9 and 12, mont, $60, $47. e 
Iowa, $70, $92.50; 10, hoff, Dumont, $50, $42.40, $40: 
o . y, Kingsley, lowa, $80; 11 and j 18, D. E. Stevens, Chester, lone $50, $45, 
: Wm. Carey, Fonda, Iowa, $87.50, $87.50; $45; 10, C. Glessner, La Porte City, Iowa, 
G. M. Pullman, Marathon, Iowa, $80; $60; 11, D. A. Conn, Parkersburg, 
32, bb ge agent Panora, Iowa, $62.50; 16, H. T. McKee, W i 
a, 


17, John Littzen, 20, 30 and 32, Oscar 


ot N. H. Majeres, Iowa, $55, $42.50, $42. 50; 
20, Wm. Grooters, McCowan, Dumont, 5, $4: 5. 
ae 22, J. M. Peery, SUMMARY. 
23, J. Tencade, Edging- | 44 head sold for 
| Minn., $70; 25, A. Vander Ploeg, Ka- 


one of the best in the 
The oftering was presented in good 
ion, and sold in the squarest man- 


tingham and E. Boltinghouse did the sell- 
A list of sales 
those. —, _ —~ and over: 


, Geo. Kahler, Car- $85; 19, W. D. Ufford, 
Wm. Van Surksman, 27, H. N. Harrison, ee Iowa, $42.50; . 
Wm. ey vos? waa 





26 2 
5 eee tt Be ensaal, | SCHAEFER & SON’S SHORT-HORN 
IGwa, $55, $77.50; 28, J. O. SALE. 
fowa, $70; 30, Jas. The dispersion sale of the old estab- 
$70; 33, John | jished Enterprise herd of S$ 
Iowa, $150; 3 
, Correctionville, Iowa, 
Iowa, $62.50; 36, Tim | tised at Esthervilel, 
Central City, Neb., All things considered, 
and 6, "John Grotenhuis, Hos- | factory, though in a number of instances 
= 50; 38, W. J. Gra- the price was hardly in keeping with the 
Minn., $87.50; 39, | merits of the animals selling. 
1 : “Towa, $87.50; _40, G. | herd bull, Straight Goods, was very pop- 
Henning, Scranton, Iowa, $67.50; 41, ular about the ringside 
A. Christianson, g 





‘ _L. ‘A. | owned by Messrs. F. 
$72.50; 35, | of Raleigh, Iowa, 











place at their well-equipped a 
farm near Greene, Iowa, February 11th, as | best females, while 
was a marked success, 


seco hes : as 
$ which ok nae eae te eis were presented in just good farm condi- 
lowa, for No. 1 of the catalogue, a spring | tion. Below is a list of those selling for 
gilt sired by Messrs. 
boar, Merfeld’s Wonder. The three fall 4 ‘ . 
yearlings sired by Grand Master Colonel | Lavender 2d, Feb., 
Messrs. Merfeld have 
proven themselves capable hog men, and 
i the addition to Wicuchandaan - S : 
prize winning Chief Model 2d, our readers | Glosterina 2d, Sept., 


brought $200.50. 


Ramker, Greene, 


Smailing, La Porte City, fowa, $60, $57.50; 


Rockford, 


to Ray Goodsell at $39. 


Straight Goods and 


Merfeld’s good herd | $190 and over: 


their | herd of the Pemberton, lowa 


for pide Bis im- ponet, Maple Hill, 


provement at Mount Nebo farm. Colonel | Orange Queen, Jan., '06 3 
, Melirath conducted the selling. Be- | 1ady Bolle ith. Ost. 06; Howell Rees | 


nage : = 
low is a oars list of prices paid: Nos. , & Son, Pilger, Neb, 
3 Lumley Greene, Iowa, tosebud 5th, Jan., 


2, 8. 18, 19 and 24. | Orange Queen 24d, Jan., 
gS Iowa, $52, $64, $59, Augustina 6th, Dec., 
: Weiss, Greene, $40; 6, “= ° . 
Wm. Merfeld, Greene, $70; 7, C. R. Rad- | Victoria’s Star, Mar., 
dick, Aredale, Iowa, $69; 9, Geo. L. Dewey, son, Minneapolis, 


‘1 Sunbeam 2d, Dec. \ 
E: 29 . oe 
“316 Pi a c a 49th Duchess of Gloster, Oct., 
14 and 28, é oO Cc. Lanham, Aurelia, 
; 3eauty Lass, May, 
. iG dsel Gre 10, DONA iach aid 8 6 XW Eula e eS at neste 
2 — f lnsonera goa! Golden Duchess 4th, Mar. ; ; 
Greene, $40; 21,’ Fred Jacques, Galva, lowa 


23’ and 23. Pau Sweet Orange, Mar., ’ 
Iowa, $51, 351; 28, | Lancaster Lady 2d, 


30, L. E. Shorter Roan Buttercup 2d, 





onels Igleheart and 


Wm. ~—— & Sons, 
Brown, Mendota, Il, $67; 


Lancaster, Wis.,. 
li, Jay Kyle, Trivoli, Hl, Pemberton 


Morton, Ill., $53; 19, Vines terationen 
John MeMahon. > ¢ ge rT: : 


Cudahy Ranch, $41: 
Elmwood, Ill, $32: 
Edward ee oe 


i “$51 ; 
, $46; “46, Codahy 





- nig RI 66 008 tre carernamas emmedetaase 
Ous tei beer pig Pride’s Sensation, May, ’ 
NE ass Sits gd Sica esarel asin wisrewiesiiels,eise-e 
Archer’s Victoria 2d, S 
COTTINGHAM’S DUROC SALE. PTO DCI o.5. 5 6.4.0 sree crsainicnekewacelne:s 
nepal eteas ‘ Sarepta Gem 8th, Apr., ’ 
Cottingham, Trivoli, Ill., re- Village Beauty 3d 
ports a very good Duroc sale on February Hays, Redman, lowa 
5 The thirty-five head of bred sows Archer’s Strahearn 
51.37. The sale totaled $2,011. | ~ pempberton : 
Holmstrom & Appleton, Wenona, Illinois, Village Victoria, May 
topped the sale with No. 8, for 3106. i berton . 
Reppert, assisted by te ect gs F ee 
Colonels Reed and Boyd, quickly disposed | @estgt, Maid, Mar. 
of the offering at satisfactory prices. e's Royal Dorothy, July, °07 
list those selling for $30 or more: No. Roan Buttercup 34. 
Brumfield, Ii., $807 Blair : d 
3, Wm. | Archer's Lancaster, 
$50; 4 and C. A, BGAN OE noch cc han be aeeneece nrewees 


Milledgeville, Il., $53, $66: 6. Archer’s Mayflower, 


rt 





8, Holm- Blair 


Icden, Ill., $61; 16. Rean Butterfly 4th, 


a6. GG. -E. yoodale, yo 
21, C. H. Emans, Pe- eacsnaaiiane BULLS 
"Emil Oetzman, Daven- | gtraight Goods, Jan., ’1 
4, Walter Jackson. La ray, Estherville, lowa 
25, Heye Dicken, Trivoli, tosebud’s Archer, 
Peter Nelson, Manlius, IIL, West, Estherville, 


. Bontz, $51; 29, Wm. Haney, | village Crown, Nov., 


30, Harry Peterson, | victoria’s Crown, 





34 and 35, Cudahy berton 





AUSTIN’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 


The record of the fourth annual Poland : 
China sale to be a by Mr. W. S. Aus- 46 females sold for $6,489.50; 
Stock Farm, near 13 bulls sold for $1,990; average, 
. is. tia of success. It took 59 head sold for $8,479.50 
which followed the _ 


tin, at his Oak 


day of a aaneheen. 
from the immediate neighborhood were in 
atendance as usual, 
numbers than hereto- A new high-water mark was made for 
Poland China sales in western Illinois when 
at Keithsburg, 


Mr. Austin has been making notice- 
development of his the above firm sold, 
and it is encouraging February 15th, forty-four bred sows for 
is being substantially $4,280, making the hi 7 
appreciated in the way of advanced aver- |} for the entire sale. 
The forty-four head s noid high esteem of the sellers, the great ap- 
herd and the sires 


Poland China herd, 
note that this 


ages each year. 
February 224 averaged $45.59, against $3! preciation of their 
The good sow, z which head it, the scarcity 
Wonder Maid, which particular attention in the corn belt, and also 
mand at the present time for big type Po- 


on forty head in 1912. 


in our issues preceding 
was the first Poland China to | land Chinas. The 
leave Oak Glen Farm at $100. She sold from the start, with keen competition for 
5 Doore, and was con- the outstanding lots, i 
J. Bloemendaa!, of Al- | tanced all mail bids, as those present were 
Austin has a faculty of | ready buyers for the entire offering. The 
comaseatiieds his offering just right. to best | popularity of the great herd boar, 
suit the needs of both buyer and seller. Giant, was greatly in evidence through- 
The sale was in the efficient hands of | out the sale, and assisted by 
S. Duncan. K. De Berg and | Monarch Big Bone, the pair of herd boars 
H. Jackson were the assistants. Fol- | contributed much to the success of the 
lowing is. a list of those a for $40 | sale. V. E. Robison, * . 
Nos. 1 and 5, L. Doore, | topped the sale, by paying $170 for No. 22 
—the choice March gilt by Monarch Big 
Iowa, $57.50: 3, J. F. | Bone. H. A. Otto, of Washington, Iowa, 
paid $160 for No, 19, and was pronounced 


was directed to 


Iowa, $105, $60; 7 A. M. De 
Armour, “Dumont, 
De Long, Bristow, Iowa, $55; 4, John Fa- 








cher, Rolfe, Iowa 


Gloster Maid 3d, 


Not quite as many 


but breeders were 








ertson, nes Sie 
A. Schaefer & Son, 
place as adver- 
lowa, February 2 

it was very satis- 


a} 2 tice, Sea- 





RUEBEL BROS.’ POLAND CHINA 
SALE 


Favorable conditions prevailed for the 
Poland China sale, 
February 20th, by Ruebel Bros., at Mara- 
Stronger home support than 
usual seemed to characterize the situation. 
Minnesota furnished some good bidders 

John McNelson and Y 
Represented in the buying was 


4 a] and for a bull eleventh annual 
Scranton, lowa, $75; | of his character sold at a moderate price, 
87.50; | $710, the buyer being Mr. Geo. Murry, 
Estherville. Mr. James Blair 
plo age po —_— the _ = buyers, 
each takin ourteen head. 
MERFELD & SONS’ DUROC SALE. ton’s meoece: Toh include 


The initial sale of Duroc Jerseys to be | Calf, Favorite Goods, |b; 
E. Merfeld & Sons for which he paid $265. 

stock ham, of lowa, secured a number of the 

Howell Rees & Son, 
buyers of some 


Straight Goods, \ 
Mr. A. C. Lan- Mendenhall Bros. secured 
the best sow of the offering in Lot 1, Lucy 
Miller’s Longfellow, 
the price being $190, the top of the sale. 
The top gilt went to John MecNelson, at 


Longfellow 9th, 
of Nebraska, were also 
selling for $1,680, or an | Of the good ones. W. I. Jacques, of Iowa, 
average of $56 per head. As was to be | Purchased a few on which to found a new 

yearling daughter of | herd. Besides the 
Chief Select brought the top price of the | Jacaues purchased 
7. The buyer was L. E. Shorter, 


, and gave every evidence of pews 
valuable to the purchaser. 
Duncan ably conducted the 
— by Colonels € oo ay and Jack- 
$55 and over are 


out of Gloster Maid 
3d, for which he paid 
Those selling for 


te 5 Mc sLaughiin. Mara- 
thon, Ia., $87.50; 
City, la, $135; 4, F. 

F. Black, Marathon, e's 6, 


FEMALES. 
EAE CORI ONO a 6024: 6' 91000 4:6.46¥ Dad ees 


Archer’s Village Girl, 
¥ -_ Alger, Marathon, $85; 


Jackson & Hill, 
12, Cc. J. Biewen, 


Cc. MeLaughtin, 





Lassie’s Athene, Dec., 29, J. K. "Campbell, § 


"22, “Otis Howard, Mara- 


°08; Frank Pember- 


Iowa, $40: 27, T. BD wien 62605000 et ese dccenesceten< 





51 head sold ‘sUtiVARY: ; 


TUTT’'S CHESTER WHITE SALE. 


The Chester White sale 3 
. Tutt, at his farm, near arate, 


, 06; Frank Pem- 
@ successful sale from ’ 
The average of $42.14 on thirty-five 
was considerably 
that the same breeder secured a year axe, 
and the sows that he s 
to some of the best breeders in this state. 
Mr. Tutt is a progrssive 


Wenona, “Til., $106; 9, to ai i 
tvan, Towa, $66: 19. H. | Grange cn a Fe 

, $70; 11, Peter Nel- Pamiortan, ; 
$48; 12, John McMahon, Archer Lavender 
51; 14, W. F. Drummy, | © pempberton : 


was in charge of Colonel W. 


All were Iowa buyers. 


Freeman Gorman, 


, Marathon, $46, $46, 


5. FY mre 
Chambus, Estherville 
Favorite Goods, Apr., 


12; Frank Pem- , Oscar Swanson, 


; 36, John Harding, Brim- “ange Goods. Apr. 12: E. J. Holmes 
Frank Jacobs, Tripoli, Ceuta” on. 
Ranch, $39. Splendid Goods, May, 


WHITE’S DUROC SALE. 
of Dallas Center, 


Bull calf by Straight Goods and out of held a_ successful 


SUMM:! $40.50 per head. 


y Mr. White’s big herd boar, 
Jumbo Wonder. i 
topped the sale. I 
of La Porte, Iowa, got two of the strong- 
est attractions fferi i 
, by Golden Model, 





J. F, COX & SONS’ POLAND CHINA 
SALE. 
at $57, and a fall 


Goods, and out of Orion Baby 2a, 


H. Royer was a good bidder for his 
herd at Garner, 
"y, Was a buyer of several! head. } 
of the others went to local buyers. 
offering was not 
have been sold. 


The sale reflects the 


large, and more 
Auctioneer C. E. 


WASHBURN’S DUROC SOW SALE. 

Mr. F. M. Washburn, of Lake Crystal, 
Minn., reports a very good sale 
sows on February 14th. 
spring-like one, 
crowd of farmers and breeders from dif- 
ferent parts of the state were present. 
2 on the entire lot was $44. 
of the catalogue, a March gilt, topped ‘the 


The thirty-six head 
with eight June 





logued brought $1,571.50, 
unbred gilts and one boar selling for $203. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 
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100-Quality Herefords-100 


60 BULLS, 40 COWS AND HEFIERS 


FUNKHOUSER, GABBERT AND OTHERS 


OUR SEVENTH BIG ANNUAL TWO-DAYS SALE 


Kansas City, Mo., March 4 and 5, (913 





Representatives of he 4 —. that have made 
BENTON GABBERT, Dearborn, Mo.; . DALLMEYER, 

Rk. T. THORNTON, Kansas City, Mo.; J.W. LENOX, ee c ity, Mo.; 8S. J. GABBERT, 
IAMES A. GIBSON, Odessa, Mo. We have sold you good cattle at our former sales, 


high class cattle as at thissale For catalogues or other information, address 


R. T. THORNTON, Mogr., 1313 E. Fifteenth St., 


safe in calf or with calves at side. 


known breeders; 


EVERY ANIMAL TESTED FOR TUBERCULOSIS. Sixty splendid, big, yor ee a serviceable age. Forty excellent young cows 

retord history. 
Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Dearborn, Mo.; 
but never before have we been able to offer you as many 























A selected Jot from the following well- 
FUNKHOlL SER ESTATE, Plattsburg, Mo.; 
T.W, CARMICHAEL, Odessa, Mo.; 














KANSAS CITY, MO. 
















HOLSTEENS. 











NOTE OUR OFFERING ; 
Great Holstein Sale | 
Waterloo, we, et 18-19 u 
THE CHICAGO STOCK FARM ES 


BUFFALO CENTER, IOWA 


ee 


Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most profitable dairy breed, 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and fn vitalit 

Send for FREE Illustrated a Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso. F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 
























great. 

























DUROC JERSEYS. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 





DUROC JERSEYS 


75 fall yearlings and spring gilts for sale bred for March and April litters. The 
growthy, good boned, strong backed kind. Sires, Sutherland 103659, King of Cols. 
2d and Fancy Model. Bred to Chief Select Again, Golden Top and lowa Champion. 


WM. TAYLOR, IRETON, IOWA 


of fall and spring farrow; 12 fall boars and an April yearling that 
NUROG JERSEY BOA S are good, rugged, high backed, good footed hogs. The April year- 
ling and 8 of the fall boars are suitable for use in good pure bred 

herds. Our stuff has not been crowded, but is in good, vigorous condition. Sires: Prince The Col., 


Model Advancer, — Prince ofc tones, A. tL. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason _Sity, lows lowa 
are mostly ne ts of ’*rince of Colonels 


- BIG DUROC JERSEY GILTS FOR SALE _ 


sired by © indicator 118489 and Long Hero 119277 and bred for March and April farrow to Grand 

Ming ISELOD ar olden Model 18102, We must move them at once and are making a special price 
ey e $60 and @10) kind at public sales. © Indicator sired the litter that won first as pro- 

oux City last fall. 20 real high class fall boars for sale by C Indicator weighing 150 pounds. 

WILL J. WENDT. Remsen, lowa 


HEAVY BONED Boars and Gilts 
of August and September farrow at half price to make room 


D U ai OocS spring litters. A few bred gilts and two herd boars for sale 


CHAS. CHRISTIANSON, Akron, lowa 


idlewild Herd Duroc Jerseys Clover Blossom Herd of Durocs 


Thirty head of extra good gilts sired by Prince of 











descr 














for 








Colonel 3d 117501 and Sioux Notcher 1st 123201. Extra 
We Are Sold Out of wg Gilts large bone. Herd noted for strong arched backs, 
; good feet, nice head and ears. Guaranteed safe in 
and thank the publi us dispose of our pig. Bred to E. (.’s Crimson Wonder, grand 
sur us stock. the champion boar at Si fair 
March and April farrow Price 1 to sel Call or 


Watch for the IDLEWILD Ad. Next Fall 


WELLENDORF & SON, Algona, lowa 


“Always Better” Durocs 


SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 


King the Col., Col. 
One yearling by 


write for description and prices. 
Yours for a square deal, 
E.C. FARRINGER, freton, Sioux Co., Ia. 


Duroc Jersey Gilts For Sale 


Cholera Immune 


Our herd won 36 prizes at the Mason City and 
Waverly fairs this fall. 16 firsts. 9 seconds, 7 cham- 
pionships. Sires, C.J.’s Chief and Mode! Chief's Last. 
Are bred to Chief Select Jr., R. & S. Golden Model 








Better than ever. Sired by 
Willetta and Golden Model 11th 
Col. Willetta. 


ndaso N i & aT ones are the 
COME AND SEE THEM ea boca of Model Chief 2d. The good ones are the 
Cc. J. SWALE, Sumner, lowa 


Cc. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 








Evergreen Forest Herd Duroes 


25 March and April gilts for sale sired by 
Nebraska Crimson, he by I am Perfection Wonder 
by Crimson Wonder Again. They are all bred to 
King’s Bud. They area nice growthy lot with plenty 
of size and quality. 


ED. FREESE, 


Grandview Durocs 


sired by Gay Notcher and Defiance 


OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 


NEW COLLINS CATALOG, FREE a. 


Tells how to get fin 





est Jersey )) 
the perfect prot / 
—at big savings. 


i 


ed 
leds 


pigs” 


Nora Springs, lowa 





Sows for sale 








Jr., and bred to the unsurpassed young boar, Grand- 
view Chief Three July boars by Regulus; one by 
Walte Model—good ones. 

puroc JERSEY | LT w. i. JACQU ES Galva, Iowa 





The best of bree d- 


At let-live pr 


Kanawha, lows 


forsale. Very good individuals. 
ng. immt mnized from cholera 


JOHN ROSKAMP, 


DUROC TRIED Sows 


A FEW 2-YEAR-OLD SOWS 
bred to Rates’ Selection by Chief Select 88307, $60.00. 
Also above boar, 2 years old, at $60.00. 
H. A. BATES, Algona, Iowa 


AVERYDALE DUROCS 


Bred sows—Growthy, lengthy, heavy bone. 
Bred right and priced right. Let me tell you about 
them \lso improved strain Silver King corn. 


A. M. AVERY, Mason City, lowa 


Choice tried sows and gilts safe in pig, due to farrow 

March and April. Prices reasonable. Come or write 

B. D. RUNYON, Fillmore, Illinois 
We give you a square deal. 


Gold Dust Herd Durocs 


If you want @ good gilt, bred or open, a tried sow 
or a good male, write 
J.J. BRADSHAW 
Bold Knob Farm, Fillmore, Kli* 














IGH GRADE and 
wanted in exchange for farm lands. 
HOOPES, ¢ arring ton, N. Dp. 


Registered Stock 
W. E. 








POLAND.CHIN AS. 


————— LL — — eee wl _keF_e_ - 


Good Luck — of Poland-Chinas 


kind with quality. Bred to F’s Longfellow for 





eee 


A few choice big type gil ie large useful 





March and — farrow. Will ship on approval, express prepaid, Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for de- 
scription { Address 
L. 8. SE ER ‘« SON, Route No. 1, EDGEWOOD, IOWA 











BIG TYPE— BIG QUALITY —IMMUNE 


POLAND-CHINA SOWS' 


BRED TO IMMUNE BOARS 


Write for 


| Big. Type Poland-Chinas 


AT MODERATE PRICES 


12 fall yearlings and a few tried 
Sires 


40 spring gilts, 
sows to offer, bred for March and April farrow. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
p represented: Colosso, Thuirer’s Big Orange 
wer wonebons n and Smooth Giant 24 and Pioneer Price. All 
escription big, growthy stuff. We solicit your business. Address 








M. P. HANCHER. ROLFE, IOWA | c. L THUIRER, Fostoria, Clay Go., lowa 


Oakwood Poland - Chinas 


Bred sows for sale. Spring gilts, fall yearlings and 
tried sows. The big smooth, prolific kind. Bone and 
stretch surpassed by none. Bred to four different big 
type boars for March farrow. Gilts will weight up 
to 300 Ibs.. Oct. yearlings 400 to 450 lbs. Mature sows 
big enough to suit anyone and of most pleasing form. 


If possible come and see me. 
C. H. PORTER, Eagie Grove, lowa 


POLAND-CHINA BIG TYPE GILTS 


FOR SALE 


Sired by the sweepstakes -800 Ib. yearling boar, 
Blue Valley Chief 182553. and bred to the 
sweepstakes boar, Schmeider’s Big Expan- 
sion. aud Pawnee Defender 194791. ‘These 
giits are the quality kind, and big because they can't 
help it. They are out of Big Victor and Schmieder's 
Big Expansion dams. If interested, write or call on 


JOHN SCHMIEDER & SON, Remsen, lowa 


Poland-China Bred Gilts 


30 Large Spring Gilts 
of March and April farro 











sired by Prince Price 166121 and Big Lad 177629. Dams 
are of the Mouw. Miller and Crow breeding. They 
are large. long and heavy boned with good arched 
backs, wide heads. well up on their feet; are bred to 
Orange Price 193887 and Prince Price 2d 193889. We 
ship on approval and guarantee satisfaction. 


J. F. DeLONG, Bristow, iowa 


Held Bros., Hinton, lowa 


BREEDERS POLAND-CH bn AS 
We have ten head of strong fall yearling boars and 
same number of spring pigs. They are sired by Col. 
Thickset by Thickset 2d, Mondamin Master, Big De- 
fender and others. 


Henry’s Poland-Chinas 


25 head—1 Oct., 4 Dec. and 20 April boars to offer. 

Mostly H's Defender by Dorr’ s Defender and out of 
mature sows. rhey are an extra good. lengthy, heavy 
boned lot of pigs. Prices very reasonable quality 
cons (dered. Wi A. HENRY. Marcus, Ia. 














20 Good Poland-China Gilts For Sale 


of big type breeding. with quality. Bred for March 
and p Bd farrow to Tec. Wonder 195515 and 
Long Crow 195577. Priced to move them in 
thirty days. 


A- L. SU RFUS, __—*&Bristow, » Howa 


Poland- China Br Bred Sov Sows and ‘Gilts 


The growthy. big type kind. Giltsare by Colosso 
2d and bredto D's Wonder by A Wonder 143421 
and out of dam by A Wonder 107353. Prices and 
quality of stock will please you. 

w.T. DUBOIS, Greenville, Clay Co., Ia. 


Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Fall pigs, both sexes, sired by Look Again (192885). 
From large, prolific dams and big litters. Write for 
full descriptions and prices. Can please you in indi- 
viduality. M.O. WATTS, Fairfield, lowa. 


Poland-China Gilts 


for sale of the large, big boned. stretchy type, bred 
to farrow in Marchand April. Sires. Big Wonder 
180955 and Prince Victor 185279. Moder- 
ate prices Address 

A. VAN DER PLOEG, 


Hansons’ Big Typed 300 Lb. Poland-China 


Its bred to Cornbelt Expansion, Long Pete. and 
ig Peter. that weighed 930 Ibs. on the scales at 30 
months old, and is the largest and best boar of his 
age living. Come and seee. 
- K. Hanson & Son, 


POLAND-CHINAS—BIG TYPE 


40 bred sows and gilts to offer. Gilts are either slred 
by or bred to See Expansion 61170 aad Paw- 
nee King 61539. Will weigh from 200 to 300 lbs. 
Jan. 1st. aioe some August pigs weighing 160 lbs. 


Dec. 23d. . N. LEWIS, Mapleton, lowa. 
3 BIG BONED, growthy Poland-China 
e boars and 30 gilts. From mature parents, 
best breeding. prolific litters—175 to 200 lbs. Two 
hort-horn bulls. 13 months old. Pleased buyers in 
twenty four states past twenty years and can please 
you. Write or call. P. §8.&8. BARR, Box W.F., 
R. 4, Davenport, Iowa. 


HAMPSHIRES. 








Kanawha, Iowa 





Nashua, Iowa 














Re 
gto pet FARM Ham pshires—Tbrough this 
.? “ee” 


we have sold our last spring pigs. We have 
selected 20 boars and gilts of 
the very best blood and qual- 
ity from our Aug. and early 
Sept. litters, which will bein 
fine breeding condition in 
May and June, which we are 
now offering for sale. You 
can save on both price and 
express by ae now. Write us. Farm adjoins 
City Limits. WELL & SPANGLER, Creston, Ia. 















Beaver Valley Farm Hols tein 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
1st prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, an great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. rother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 lbs. in 7 days. 

Only a few bull calves left—choice—our ow 








n breed. 

















































































ing. Address ar 
Ma 
s 
Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lova 
éé Ma 
GEDARSIDE” | * 
Offers a Holstein Bull for Sale & 
Here is a splendid opportunity to procure a three- Ma 
year-old bull, one of my own breeding. whose dam ‘s ee 
one of my great producing cows. Is four- hit atte 
large, well developed and gentle. His ds — 
ready in milk are giving promise of great, 
$100 will get him. Just half what he is worth, Sp 
busy before he is gone. a Tt 
C. A. NELSON, Waverly, Lowa ina 
potie 
GENESO HERD § “ 
consigns 30 females to the Iowa Breeders’ Sale at adov 
Waterloo, March 18 and 19. Cows and heifers bred {fica 
to Korndyke Queen DeKols Prince and other good thee 
sires. Meet us there. canb 
McHKAYWY BROS., Buckingham. lows ment 
lal 
GUERNSEYS. =—_ 
RRR PARA RAR nnn 
T IS true that any of 
the following rT 
to b 
Cree 
nernse : 
and 
isen 
bulls [I now offer would “ie 
be a credit to anyone who busi 
desires to improve his grea 
Guernsey herd or grade up re 
the herd he now owns. bers. 
One sired by Pride of rae on t 
three by Raymond of the og 
Preel, . V1. have 
King 
W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, |0WA in i 
year: 
prov 
he w 
Mare 
. King 
We now offer 30 head of registered females and$ ane 
May Rose bulls, 5 of them ready for servic: bag a 
WILCOX & STUBBS CO., Des Moines, lowa Year- 
en dolla: 
RED POLL. time 
PRARDRPARARRDADRPD AAPA DAPI PPPS L ADDL DDL DOPIM is an 
Red Polled Cattle for Sale & «x: 
Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from “Spe 
the herd that won 1st, 3d and 4th prizes in eae 
official 12 months butter contest last year at fo 
by the R. P.C.C. Address King 
S. A. CONVERSE, Cresco. lows Mess 
every 
Red Polled Bulls: 
their 
A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy TJ! 
Staff 16503. 
MYRON SCHENCK, Algona. Iowa 
No females, but I avea few 





RED POLLED CATTLE snp 


able prices. ROGER VAN EVERA, I 











HEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD BULLS] 


We are now offering a number of high 
bulls for sale. sired by the show bull, Gen 1.2 mn 
and other good sires. One good one. 16 0 t 
is out of Blossom, the dam of prize win: 
other good one is out of the Mousell show 
ceps Lassie. Come and see them at the fa 
west of town. 


0. S. GIBBONS & SON, Atlantic, lows lows 


HEREFORDS FOR SAL 


COWS AND HEIFERS 












a 



















Some with first calves. Anxiety 4th »!00d pre 
dominates. Some heifers sired by a Perfection OF 
sire. Calves by the herd bulls, Preemptor / 4/06 a° 





Preeminence 267357, show bulls with size and qualit 


Inspection invited. > 
4 wa 
W. T. WRIGHT, Mi. Pleasant, low B 








la er 

Hereford Bulls best, 
Six good year old bulls, sired by Beau fesac, 

Donald H, a show son of Beau Donald gl 

3th. Farm adjoins town on southeast. wna 

Call or write. eM 





Ellis Bailey, Marshalltown, lowe. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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niTES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STBGK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


March ii—Ternagle Bros., Story City, Ia, 
Mar. 25- _Ryden-Nelson-Bewer, Galesburg, 
“Ii. 


lar. 20—W. B. Rigg, Galesburg, IIL 
june 12—Whitsitt Bros., Pre-Emption, Ill. 
ANGUS. 

5—M. H. Donohoe, Pagnell, Towa. 
wer WW, J. Miller, Newtorm Iowa; sale 
at South Omaha. 

ant Battle Creek, 


'_Isenbarger Bros., 





HEREFORDS. 
5—Funkhouser, Gabbert and 
Thornton, Manager, Kan- 
y, Mo. 

4 -J, A. Shade, Kingsley Iowa. 
i—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
HOLSTEINS. 

Mar. 1S and 185—Breeders’ sale, Waterloo, 


’ JACKS AND JENNETS. 
Mar. 4—L. M. Monsees & Sons, 





Smith- 





Mar. 6—S. J. Miller, Kirksville, Mo. 
Mar. 1’-—-G. C. Roan, La Plata, Mo. 
PERCHERONS, JACKS AND JENNETS. 
Mar. 6--S. J. Miller, Kirksville, Mo. 
PERCHERONS. 

Mar. M. A. Hommersand, 
dispersion sale. 
Miller, Kirksville, Mo. 

H. C. Lowrey, Nevada, Iowa, and 
Dannen & Sons, Meibourne, Ia.; 
t Marshalltown, lowa. 
BELGIANS. 

Hommersand, Arlington, 
dispersion sale. 

POLAND CHINAS. 
Mar. 1—Wm. Carey, Fonda, Iowa. 
Mar. 11—C. L. Thuirer, Fostoria, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 


Arlington, 
5. DB. 
Mar. 6—S. J. 





Mar. 7—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Towa. 
Mar. 7—John R. Tupper, Woodbine, Ia. 
Mar.11—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 


§. D. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


4 Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 


tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{ication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are leup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
ss late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 
FAIRLAND ANGUS SALE. 


The fifth draft sale of Aberdeen Angus 
to be held from Fairland Farm, at Battle 
Creek, lowa, of which Isenbarger Bros. 
are proprietors, will occur March 12th, 
and thirty-five head have been listed. 
isenbarger Bros. are well-known, reliable 
breeders, having been engaged in the 
business for nearly twenty years. The 
greater part of their surpius has been dis- 











posed of at private treaty, which has kept 
the herd from ever reaching large num- 
bers. To make this sale, they have drawn 


on their reserve stock really more than 
they like. Besides the very attractive 
line of females that are going in, they 
have listed their senior herd bull, Black 
King of Homedale. This bull has been 
in use in Fairland herd for the past five 
years It is useless to say that he has 
proven a good sire, as were it otherwise, 
he would not have been retained this long. 
he greater portion of the herd after 
March 12th will be daughters of Black 
King of Homedale. Black King of Home- 
cale is one of the largest bulls of the 
breed, and is as smooth in his seven- 
year-old form as when younger. A thou- 
dollars has heen refused for him. At that 
time he was not for sale at any price. He 
ls an intensely bred Blackbird bul!. Those 
looking for a good tried sire will be in- 
terested in him. The females include a 
lot of tirst-class cows, either with calves 
at foot or in calf to the service of Black 
King of Homedale and Black Justice. 
Messrs. Isenbarger would like to have 
everyone interested ask them for a cata- 
logue. It will be gladly sent, first to 
those mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Read 
their advertisement in this issue. 


TJERNAGEL BROS’. SHORT-HORN 
SALE, MARCH 11TH. 


Tjernagel Bros., of Story City, 
Wa, Will hold their annual sale of Short- 
horn cattle March 11th, as announced 
aa Where in this issue. The sale will be 
held at their farm, which is noted as one 
of the best improved in Story county, at- 
iracting the favorable attention of all 
Passers by, and indicating the enterprise 
and successful methods of Tjernagel Bros. 
a8 progressive farmers. One of the broth- 


_ Messrs. 





ers. Mr. N. Tijernagel, is already favor- 
edly known to our readers because of his 
aerice articles on “The Land of the 
plidnig t Sun.” He has also written a 
yok. the result of his travels through 
“heb his native land. Their Short- 
fan. Cltering for March 11th number about 
Cn I 1 and includes their herd bull, 
Pandas litan, who as his name indicates, 
ie in the blood of the grand champ- 
He j tehall Sultan and Choice Goods. 
Shay a roan three-year-old of the early 
on uring, short-legged, smooth, blocky 
J and is a splendid breeder. The 


bred to him and a number of 
re in the offering, five or six 








ell with their dams. A _ half 

ng bulls, sons of Choice Sultan, 

¢ by City Marshal, make up the 
mo f bulls. They are a good lot, 
isos - in 2d and Choice Marshall, the 
bese y2*, City Marshall, are two of the 
inelca, being extra good. The cows 
fae wood Moore, bred by Pro- 
j el C ‘iss, and of the noted College 
mea lv. She is a fine large cow 
einaeees th a heifer calf at foot. Lu- 
Le bred by J. L. Reece, is an- 
ane me, and Belle of the Ball, 


es fer calf at foot; Fair Duchess, 





by the Edwards show bull, Crown Prince, 
and others, including a Cruickshank Miss 
Ramsden, sired by Carter’s: Choice Goods, 
are a few of the attractions. The offering 
includes a good bunch of heifers bred for 
their first calves. The catalogue gives 
other particulars and will gladly be sent 
to those who will write for it, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, when writing. 


THE DONOHOE ANGUS SALE, NEXT 
WEEK. 


Next Wednesday, March 5th, is the 
date of M. H. Donohoe’s Angus sale, to 
be held in Williamsburg, lowa. The final 
announcement on page 418, indicates the 
high character of the offering, and those 
who attend the sale will not be disap- 
pointed in the individual merit and breed- 
ing of the cattle to be sold at this time. 
Some individual mention was made last 
week by the Wallaces’ Farmer repre- 
sentative, who inspected most of the cat- 
tle. Many others of similar merit might 
also be mentioned, among them being 
Blackbird McHenry 9%6th, sired by the 
show bull, Quality Prince, and Blackbird 
of Cherokee 42d, by Glenmere Starlight, 
two of the good Blackbird two-year-old 
heifers in the offering, both bred. Also 
Blackbird McHenry 55th, an extra well 
bred Blackbird cow, her sire being Elim- 
inator of Ballindalloch, and her dam 
Blackbird Victoria, a valued cow in the 
McHenry herd. Blackbird McHenry 55th 
is bred to a top son of Black Woodlawn, 
and she has a record as a heifer pro- 
ducer. Brookside Eline 3d is the only 
Erica heifer in the sale sired by the old 
champion, Biack Woodlawn. There are 
a splendid bunch of heifers in the sale, 
including a number by Erwin C. and 
Black Woodiawn, and there are a num- 
ber of good young bulls of simijar breed- 
ing as the heifers, among them ene of 
the best of the Black Woodlawns, a deep 


bodied, good necked, smooth shouldered 
September yearling, called Black Oak- 
field. There are ten bulls and forty-two 


females,- besides calves. The catalogue 
gives other particulars of interest to buy- 
ers. Write for it, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


MILLER SELLS PERCHERONS, JACKS 
AND JENNETS, MARCH 6TH. 

Our readers are again reminded of the 
public sale of Percheron horses, jacks 
and jennets, to be held at Kirksville, 
Mo., March 6th, Thursday of next week, 
by S. J. Miller, the well-known importer 
of that place. A splendid lot of imported 
and home bred stallions and mares are 
advertised for this sale, also a high-class 
offering of jacks and jennets. Mention of 
some of the attractions was made in 
these columns last week, and there are 
many more of similar merit, of which 
the catalogue gives a better description 
than can be given here. It will gladly be 
sent to those who will write Mr. Miller, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writ- 
ing. Keep in mind that the offering in- 
cludes high-class stallions and vaiuable 
producing mares, some of which have 
produced show colts, and there are some 
prize winners in this sale. The jacks and 
jennets include some special attractions, 
as mentioned last week, and the value of 
the jennets is greatly enhanced by being 
bred to Mr. Miller’s noted Stonewall Jr., 
who was the highest priced jack of 1911. 
See final announcement this week on page 
420, and keep the sale in mind as a good 
place to buy. Kirksville is on the Des 
Moines branch of the Wabash, 135 miles 
south of Des Moines, and also on a branch 
of the Burlington Railway. 


J. M. BAY OFFERS GOOD SHORT- 
HORN BULLS. 

Mr. Bay, of Aledo, ill., has one of the 
good herds in western I!linois, hav- 
ing selected his breeding matrons with 
great care and sound judgment. He has 
insisted on individual merit along with 
valuable blood lines, and has also bought 
the best sires he could obtain to head his 
herd. These methods applied to his 
breeding operations have enabled him to 
produce a high class lot of cattle, and he 
is now offering our readers a number of 
good young bulls that are good in breed- 
ing and merit. In a recent visit to his 
farm and herd, we noted a number of 
high-class bulls, one of the best being the 
red roan, Connuercr, a year old last Oc- 
tober. He is extremely smooth, with 
level top and bottom lines, full quarters 
and stylish head and horn full of Short- 
horn character. He is sired by the choice 
roan bull, Challenger 337883, by Baron 
Foxglove, by Fancy’s Pride. His dam 
was Pearl, by Claverburn’s Ideal, and 
traces to Imp. Meadow Flower. This 
young bul] is a herd bull prospect for 
someone. His half-brother, Challenger, 
Jr., is much the same stamp, a red-neck 
roan, and stands a trifle closer to the 
ground. He has a smooth, even quality 
and :finish that will please. Mr. Bay has 
quite a number cf young bulls to select 


from, and is quoting prices that should 
move them. All indications point to a 
real scarcity of good Short-horn  buils 


Write Mr. Bay for full de- 


this spring. « 
and mention Wal- 


scription and prices, 
laces’ Farmer. 
THE MONSEES SALE, NEXT WEEK. 
Next Tuesday, March 4th, is the date 
of the Monsees jack and jennet sale, to 
be held at their famous Limestone Val- 
ley Farm, near Smithton and Sedalia, 
Mo. Particulars as to this great offering 
have been given in preceding issues, and 
those interested in buying should have 
the illustrated sale catalogue, which gives 
a more full and accurate description of 
the offering than can be given here. It 
is a great offering from a great herd, the 
most successful prize winning herd in 
America. The sale affords another op- 
portunity to secure the blood of the Mon- 
sees World's Fair champions. Most of 
the jennets are bred to the grand cham- 
pion, Orphan Boy, and a number in the 
offering are out of Limestone Mammoth 
dams. If you are looking for jack stock 
of the right kind, some of it show stock, 
and backed by a prize winning ancestry, 
you will not be disappointed if you at- 
tend this.sale. All that Messrs. Monsees 
ask is that you attend their sale and see 
for yourself what they have. Their stock 
is offered on the individual merit and 
breeding of the stock, and their sales are 








conducted absolutety-on the-square, which 
is the only way Messrs. Monsees do busi- 
ness. They will be pleased to meet you 
March 4th. See. final announcement on 
page 420, and kindly mention Wallaces' 
Farmer if you write for a catalogue. 


SAMUELSON’S DUROC SALE. 


Next Friday, March 7th, Mr. B. A. Sam- 
uelson, of Kiron, Iowa, will sell one of the 
very best offerings of Duroc Jerseys that 
has gone through a sale ring this year. 
There will be sixty-three head, ten year- 
lings that have raised one litter each, the 
balance gilts. They are all very large for 
their ages, the gilts weighing around 350 
to 400 pounds in their working clothes. 


Right now we question there being a bet-. 


ter proposition offered in the way of get- 


ting brood sows than Mr. Samuelson’s 
sale. <At_ this late date many are sup- 
plied, and it is therefore questionable if 


so good an offering as Mr. Samuelson is 
putting up can be disposed of at their 
value. It is practically a one-type offer- 


ing. This can only be accomplished by 
the real breeder, the man who carefully 
studies mating and feeding. The type 


Samuelson has established is 
so intensified that it can be relied on to 
perpetuate itself when taken over to the 
hands of others with a greater degree of 
certainty than can stock from most herds. 
Nothing will be offered except those car- 
rying their own guarantee, and, as one 
might expect at this time of the year, 
some will be due shortly after the sale, 
so that litters may be had all the way 
from the middle of March on through the 
month of April. Read the announcement. 
Ask for the catalogue. 


GINSBACH’S DUROC-HEREFORD 
SALE. 


which Mr. 


March 11th is the date of Mr. Frank 
xinsbach’s sale of Duroc Jerseys and 
Herefords, at Dell Rapids, S. D. Mr. 
Ginsbach is one of the live Dakota boys 
now producing good registered stock. He is 
established on a valuable’ half-section 
farm of his own, equipped with a large 


modern sale pavilion, so that everyone 
may be amply provided for who attends 


his sale. Some of the choice things in 
the Shade dispersion sale were taken 
over by Mr. Ginsbach, which indicates 


that the trend of his breeding operations 


is ever toward advancement. One was 
a daughter of the champion Missouri 
Model Top, another bred to him, and a 
fall yearling called Moonlight that was 
second in class at the 1912 American 
Royal. Mr. Ginsbach is selling fn this 


sale a most useful lot of brood sows of 
approved breeding and bred to good boars. 
The Herefords are all bulls of service- 
able ages, including the herd bull, Chief 
Sitting Bull, a tried herd header of ap- 
proved worth. They are a good, rugged 
lot, ready for business. Ask Mr. Ginsbach 
for a catalogue, and mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


THUIRER’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 

We call attention to the quarter-page 
advertisement in this issue of Mr. C. L. 
Thuirer’s Poland China sale, to take place 
March 11th, at his farm, near Fostoria, 
Clay county, Iowa. It was just recently 
that Mr. Thuirer decided to hold a public 
sale; and while it may seem a little late 
in the season to some, it is a fact that the 
searcity of brood sows was never so 
marked. We urge the importance of at- 
tending this sale if you are not yet sup- 
plied with brood sows. Mr. Thuirer is 
selling forty head of the big type Pelands 
that have been given special attention to 
secure good returns at farrowing time. ‘The 
former herd boar, Colosso, figures largely 
in the offering, as he is the sire of the 
larger per cent of the gilts. Colosso is 
widely known as a sire of the big hog and 
the good hog. This boar was followed by 
Thuirer’s Big Orange, a boar that has 
nicked especially well with the Colosso 
sows. Thuirer’s Big Orange is the sire 
of a part of the gilts, and the larger part 
of the offering has been bred to him. It 
was the Thuirer’s Big Orange cross on 
Colosso sows that produced three gilts 
which sold in EF. E. Farver's sale this win- 
ter for $212.59. Mr. Thuirer is selling a 
top gilt sired by Big Black Jumbo, out of 
the Mouw sow that was sired by the boar 
Mouw scold to go to South America. There 
is also a top gilt by Smooth Giant, an 
Ellerbroek boar. The seven fal! year- 
lings and two tried sows are also by Co- 
losso, and these, together with the other 
three tried sows will farrow in March. The 
gilts will mostly farrow in April. Mr. 
Thuirer has one of the good herds of the 
state, and they usually sell for much less 
than their worth. We can assure our 
readers that they will be pleased with 
Mr. Thuirer’s offering. He is a most cap- 
able hog man, and he makes every state- 
ment good. Again we say, if you can use 
an additional brood sow, it is not likely 
you will have a better chance to get same 
than at this sale. Ask Mr. Thuirer to 
mail you a catalogue at once, and when 
writing for same, kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 


McCRAY’S HEREFORD SALE. 

Our readers will find the best lot of 
Hereford cattle that W. McCray has 
ever offered in any auction in his coming 
sale at Kentland, Ind., on March 26th, and 
we venture the assertion without fear of 
contradiction that this offering of both 
bulls and females excels any offering of 
this breed that will be made in the year 
1913. Buyers will find the catalogue full 
of high class specimens, including many 
past and prospective prize winners, there 
being twenty-five or thirty head well 
qualified for entry into next season’s 
shows. The young bull, Duke Real, is an 
outstanding bull viewed from the most 
critical standpoint, and we consider him 
one of the best Hereford bulls that has 
been produced in recent years. Albany 
Fairfax is another choice young bull, with 
many others measuring close to him in 
merit, breeding and quality. The female 
offering is exceedingly strong, including 
Gay Lass 5th, a daughter of Prime Lad 
16th. She is half sister to the grand 
champion bull, Gay Lad 6th. Miss Dolly 
Dale the grand champion female at 
the Illinois State Fair, is a most pleasing 
specimen from any Hereford viewpoint. A 
great pair of females is found in the 
junior yearlings, Armour and Fleta, both 





daughters- of the -great sire; Perfection 
Fairfax. This sale affords a great op- 
portunity for our readers to secure e 
st in Hereford cattle, and we urge our 
readers to arrange to attend the sale. 
Write for the catalogue, and mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 
THE OMAHA ANGUS SALE, MARCH 11, 


Our readers interested in the market- 
topping blacks are again reminded of the 
big Angus sale to be held at South Omaha, 
Neb., March 11th, by Messrs. W. J. Mil- 
ler, Newton, Iowa, and other prominent 
Angus breeders, whose names appear in 
the announcement this week on page 418. 
Over half the offering is from the two 
prominent Iowa herds represented, and 
includes the entire herd owned by James 
Williams, Marcus, Iowa. The catalogue 
is not yet at hand, and we can not give 
many more particulars than were given 
last week, but the Williams herd is one 
of the most prominent herds in the state. 
Mr. Williams never stopped for price 
when he was buying breeding stock, and 
to a splendid importation he made, he 
added quite a few from the best in other 
herds. His herd has been reduced, and 
now includes only those which he has 
held onto because of their individual 
merit and rich breeding. One or two 
bulls and some twenty females comprise 
the Williams herd. In breeding they are 
mostly Blackbirds, Trojan Ericas, and a 
few Prides and Queen Mothers. The fe- 
males of breeding age are bred and a good 
many have calves at foot. The other 
Iowa herd has long since become one of 
the most noted for prize winners in the 
state. Mr. Miller being one of the most 
successful exhibitors of Angus steers and 
breeding stock of any that have exhibited 
at the Iowa State Fair and other stock 
shows, including the International at Chi- 
cago, where he has won grand champion- 


ship. He consigns a dozen head to this 
sale, two bulls and ten females. The 
cows include some of the best in the 


herd, and they are bred to the Miiler show 
bulls or have calves at foot. They in- 
clude three three-year-olds, two two- 
year-olds, two yearlings, and the three 
older cows, Imp. Pride of Priorstand 2d, 
Blackbird of Woodlawn 7th, and Broadus 
Blackbird, the latter a fine producer, 
giving lots of milk for the calf, and of 
good scale and quality. Blackbird of 
Woodlawn 7th is a very deep bodied, 
thick cow, and is bred to the show bull, 
Ever Black. Her last year’s calf was in 
the Miller first prize calf herd at Denver. 
The imported cow is bred to Kelix, and is 
due soon after the sale. Among the good 
young cows Mr. Miller consigns is Dolly 
Blackbird 3d, Metz Blackbird 14th, Metz 
Beauty 3d and Metz Erica, three of them 
with calves at foot. iree Nebraska 
herds are represented, the largest con- 
signment being from Harrison & Harri- 
son, who, perhaps, have done more for, the 
breed in the west than anyone else in the 
business. Their eight head in this offer- 
ing include their grand champion cow, 
Alfalfa Queen, and several others of this 


family, with their calves, as mentioned 
last week. Do not overlook the McClung 
herd bull, Imp. FEdward Royal, a good 


five-year-old, sired by Flandslaage. 
Walker & Walker, the other Nebraska 
contributors, are consigning two bulls, 
sired by Star of Denison. The other con- 
tributor to this sale is M. C. Wilford, of 
Minnesota, who consigns seven females, 
all bred to Banner Boy E. 146121, and 
all due to caive in the spring. The cata- 
logue gives other particulars of interest 
to buyers, and it will gladly be sent to 
those who will write for it, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Address W.. J. Mil- 
ler, Newton, Iowa, and keep the sale in 
mind as a good place to buy good Angus 
breeding stock on its merits. See an- 
nouncement on page 418. 

THE KANSAS CITY HEREFORD SALE, 

NEXT WEEK. 


March 4th and ith, next Tuesday and 
Wednesday, is the date of the big two 
days’ sale of registered Hereford cattle, 
to be held at Kansas City. Mo., by Funk- 
houser, Gabbert and others, whose names 
appear in the announcement. The sale, as 
for seven years, has been under the man- 
agement of R. T. Thornton, 1313 EF. Fif- 
teenth St., Kansas City. Mr. Thornton 
is also one of the important contributors 
to this sale. We feel as if we can not 
urge our readers too strongly to patronize 
this sale, if they are at all interested in 
buying good Hereford breeding stock. The 
offering is both large and good, and from 
good men, who have made a success in 
the business and take pride in cataloguing 
nothing but good cattle from their herds. 
Those who have attended their former 
sales know that this is true, and that 
those who patronize these sales have done 
so with profit to themselves. In fact, buy- 
ers have been getting unusually good bar- 
gains at these annual sales, under the 
management of Mr. Thornton. Their sale 
March 4th and 5th comprises sixty bulls 
and forty cows and heifers, each animal 
tested for tuberculosis. If you are inter- 
ested in buying choice Hereford breeding 
stock, do not miss this sale. where the of- 
fering is large and the selection good. The 
cattle will be offered strictly on their 
merits, and the sellers will be pleased to 
meet you sale day. Kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing Mr. Thornton 
for the sale catalogue. 
THE MARSHALLTOWN PERCHERON 

SALE, MARCH 6TH. 

March 6th, Thursday of next week, is 
the date of the big Percheron sale to be 
held at Marshalltown, Towa, by Messrs. 
Lowrey and Dannen. The final announce- 
ment appears this week on page 420, and 
gives about all the particulars necessary 
to insure a good offering. Those who are 
interested in buying should have the sale 
catalogue, which gives full particulars. 
It should not be overlooked that the of- 
fering includes state fair winners, which 
is assurance enough that the sellers are 
consigning the best they have for sale. 
These prize winners include the first prize 
stallion Jambameau, imported by Dan- 
nen, and also show mares, as mentioned 
last week. The sale will be held in town, 
which makes it convenient for buvers. 
See announcement and write to either 
Dannen or Lowrey for the sale catalogue. 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 
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Admirers of the Market Topping Blacks Should Keep in Mind the 


Banner Offering of Aberdeen-Angus 


TO BE SOLD IN 


South Omaha, Neb., Tuesday, March (Ith 


Consigned by JAS. WILLIAMS, Marcus, lowa; HARRISON & HARRISON, Indianola, Neb.; J. W. McCLUNG, 
Neb.; M. C. WILFORD, Canton, Minn.; WALKER & WALKER, Cotesfield, ‘Neb.; W. J. MILLER, Newton, lowa 


Mr. Williams includes his entire herd—2O0 good females and 1 splendid bull, all good 
and of choicest breeding—mostly Blackbirds, Trojan Ericas, and a few Prides and 
Queen Mothers. 

Harrison & Harrison consign 8 head—1 good Erica bull and 7 good females, includ- 
ing Alfalfa Queen, grand championship at the recent Denver show; also her daughter, 
Alfalfa Queen 16th; both selling with bull calves at foot, and other attractions. 

J. W. McClung includes his 5-year-old imported herd bull, Edward Royal, a splen- 
did breeder, sired by Elandslaage. 

M. C. Wilford sells 7 females, all bred to Banner Boy E. 146121, and due to calve 
this spring. 

Walker & Walker consign 2 bulls, sired by Star of Denison. 

W. J. Miller consigns a dozen head, 2 bulls and 10 females, from a herd that for 
many years has demonstrated its merits by numerous first and championship prizes 
at leading stock shows. 

This is a high class offering of breeding cattle in breeding condition, to be sold on 
their merits. Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and come where 
you can buy good cattle worth the money. Address 


COLS. 1GO & SNELL, Auctioneers W. J. MILLER, Newton, lowa 












































To be Held in Heated Sale Pavilion in 


Williamsburg, lowa County, lowa, Wednesday, March 5th 


T am selling an offering at this time that is as good or better than any I ever sold,and I neversolda poorone. Aboutadozen are sired by the grand 
champions, Erwin C and Black Woodlawn, and this sale includes the last of the Black Woodlawn calves. The breeding is the very best, over thirty 
belonging to the popular Blackbird family. Thee ws and heifers include some of the best of the breed, and all are choice. A number have calves at 
foot and others are bred. The bulls include a number of promising herd headers of the choicest breeding—several by Black Woodlawn which, are the 
last by that champion sire 

Mr. G. W. Felton of Knoxville, Tll., consigns 10 good females, 7 of them Blackbirds, 2 Ericas and 1 Queen Mothers. 

Ido not believe another offering as good will be sold this year. 

Write today for the sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


COL. SILAS IGO, Auctioneer 


Your presence will be appreciated sale day. 


M. H. DONOHOE, Holbrook, lowa 























FOURTH ANNUAL SALE 


Duroc Jerseys a Herefords 


On Tuesday, March (1, at Fairview 
Stock Farm, Dell Rapids, So. Dak. 


There will be 40 Duroc Jerseys, all spring gilts ~~ 5 fall 
yearlings. They are by the two good herd boars, Col. I. C.’s 
Last 121409 and Dictator 97169. Bredtothesplendid large 
boar, Golden Model 2Oth, a grandson of Golden Model 2d, to 
farrow in April and latter part of March. 

We are selling 8 Hereford bulls from 15 to 24 months, ex- 
cept our herd bull, Chief Sitting Bull 144707 by Hesiod 58th, 
he a full brother to the tunkhouser great show bull, Hesiod 


TUPPER’S DUROC SALE Faicay, marcu 7 


40 HEAD : 20 GILTS, 15 FALL YEARLINGS, 5 TRIED SOWS. Spring gilts are 
by. Grand Master Col., C. H.’s Special and Lafollette’s Triumph. 


yearlings are by A. B.C. Col. (he by the champion B. & C.'s Col. and out of Wampum hy J 

Improver); a few by Alphonso. Tried sows are by B. & C. *s Col., Grand Master Col., Crimson 
Chief and A. B.C. Col. They are bred to farrow from March 20th to late April to Grand 
Master Col., Liberty Chief, Alphonso and Honest Bob. Address for catalog, 


JOHN R. TUPPER, Woodbine, lowa 


COL. F. F. LUTHER, Auctioneer 





Cc 2 ee w YHETES. 


eee 


Heath’s Chester Whites 


Spring gilts and yearling sows for sale, bred for March and April farrow. 
They represent largely prize-winning blood lines and their conformation is such 
as pleases disc ee breeders. Can furnish old customers new blood. 
Address A. - HEATH Newell, Iowa 





29th. This has been a great breeding bull, as his get will show. 
For catalog address 


FRANK GINSBACH, Dell Rapids, So. Dak. 


Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer atthesale. 


65—DUROC JERSEYS—65 


=—:AT AUGTION— 


At Pleasant Hill Stock Farm, midway be- 
tween Kiron and Odebolt, Sac Co., lowa 


Friday, March 7, 1913 


We are selling 10 extra choice yearling sows by Kiron Chief and Kiron 
Achiever, sons of Crimson Chief Again and Achiever’s Best. The 55 spring 
gilts are the largest and also the most uniformly good lot we have ever offered 
esd They carry the blood of Model Chief, Achiever and B. A.’s Indi- 
eator. — Bred to farrow last half of March and April to B. A.’s Indicator 119045, 
Kiron Special 134235 (he by C. H.’s Spec ial) and Crimson Beaut 134237. 
We feel certain that those wanting brood sows will be well pleased with our 
offering. The Duroes have made good for us—they will do so for you. You 
should have our catalog. Ask for it. 


B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, lowa 


COOLS. N. G. KRASCHEL and A. 8. TEAQUIST, Auctioneers 


Col. J. H. Craton. 
Auctioneer 


Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. 








Chester White Pigs 


of either sex of April and May farrow, 140 from which 

to select, heavy bone, large and me!low,. best of 
breeding. Write your wants. 
>. &. HELMING, 


Waukon, Iowa 


CHESTER WHITE GILTS 


Bred to three different boars and will farrow ip 
March and April. These gilts are of the low down, 
broad backed, good boned kind. 

F. BOLLMAN, Wall Lake. lowa 





VALE’S CHESTERS 


A fine lot of early boar pigs now for sale from this 
old established herd. Can supply old customers with 
pigs not related, and with herd headers that will 
suit the discriminating breeder. 

B. KR. VALE, Bonaparte, Iowa 





( I. C. and Chester White boars and gilts. bred 
J. sows. Young stock a speciality. Mated 
akin. Prolific, large kind. FRED RUEBUSH, Sciote, | 





When writing to advertisers 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





AUCTIONEERS. 








Pure Bred Live Stock and Real Estate Auctioneer 


We solicit your patronage. Reasonable terms. 


LEON A. SHEPARD, 


IRWIN, IOWA 





Learn Auctionesring 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 











Missouri Auction Sched | 


Largest in world. Actual practice given 
all kinds of property, and students furnishe: 
text books ae written by instructors. 
B. CARPENTER, Pres., 
14th and ond oh Kansas City. Mo 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, lowA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instr 
Missouri Auction Schoo], largest and bes! '5 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale = 


set of 








oy. BENSON 


) Fine Stock Auctioneer 
SHELDON, IOWA 


Fifteen years in six states. 
Over 700 sales made for “a 
ing breeders. Terms $50. 
pay my expenses coming sl 
going 





Oliver S. Johnson 


TIPTON. IOWA 
Farm and Live Stock Auctioneer 


Sold 105 sales from Sept. ist to March 1st—@575 


J.R. THOMPSON 


MERRILL, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


000 00. 
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DE CLOW’S MAMMOTH JACKS. 


- L, De Clow, proprietor of the Cedar 
Rapids ‘ack and Stallion Importing Farm, 
‘es a special full-page announcement 
ne pic issue, that is full of interest to 
. ws will be noted, Mr. De Clow is 
equipped with good, first class- 
stock than ever, and to interest buy- 
he making a ‘special offer. The il- 
Sctrations in the announcement are from 
snotogr2phs taken in front of one of Mr. 
Peay s barns, and in the grove back 
the varn. They show a fine line of 
ks th lots of size and bone, and 
Is oks as if the ‘‘woods was _ full 
He offers a fine lot, and at 
prices. Note, too, what he says 
jacks being acclimated to the 
1 that he has numerous custom- 
e northwest and Canada. Mr. 
also calls attention to his im- 
ions of Percherons and Belgians, 
se particulars of which will be given, 
1 tographic illustrations, in a fu- 
ve i See special announcement on 
nother page, and call on or write Mr. 
Clow if at all interested ni buying. The 
street car from Cedar Rapids to Marion 
runs by his barns. Kindly mention Wal- 
jaces’ Farmer when writing. 


DUROC GILTS OFFERED. 


Our readers not yet supplied with brood 
sows Will do well to call on or correspond 












with Will J. Wendt, of Remsen, lowa. Mr. 
Wendt has a lot of very large gilts of 
splendid type that he is offering, carrying 
the best of breeding. Mr. Wendt won first 
on produce of sow at Sioux City last fall, 


being sired by C. Indicator, and 

» sire of fully half the gilts now 
ffered. The litter that won first as 
produ@ contained the third prize boar and 
sow under six months. The gilts offered 
are being pricéd very low considering 
their value. The reason for this is that 
Mr. Wendt wishes to move them at once. 
He is also offering about twenty fall boar 
igs that contain plenty of herd boar ma- 
terial. Note Mr. Wendt’s card in this 
jssue, and write him if interested. 


TUPPER’S DUROC SALE. 

March 7th is the date that Mr. John R. 
Tupper, of Woodbine, lowa, will sell forty 
head of Duroc Jersey sows. This is an 
offering of good, useful stuff, choicely 
bred, and they will be sold without spe- 
cal fitting. This is the home of Grand 
Master Colonel, one of the good boars 
of the breed. His blood will be well rep- 
resented in the sale, as will also that of 
other well known boars. The advertise- 
ment should be worth reading, and the 
catalogue sent for at once if interested in 
brood sows. The scarcity of hogs is now 


the litte 








 spiaeataae that those who run may 
read. 
HOLSTEIN SALE AT WATERLOO, 


Various Iowa Holstein breeders ann- 
nounce a publie sale of Holstein cattle 
for March 18th and 19th; Both a large 
offering and a good offering will be made, 


the cattle being contributed from _ the 
lading herds of Iowa. The advertise- 
ment in this issue gives partial particu- 


lars. Further information concerning the 
excellent offering will be given next week. 
In the meantime, read the advertisement 
and ask for catalogue. The sale affords an 
opportunity for the purchase of the very 
test class of Holsteins, which should not 
be overlooked, 


OF INTEREST TO POLAND CHINA 
BREEDERS. 

Mrs. Peter Ellerbroek & Sons, of Shel- 
don, lowa, well known to Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers as breeders of big type Poland 
Chinas, recently sold their noted boar, A 
A aryl 143421, to Mr. H. L. Pritchett, of 
London, Mo... The consideration was 
: \ Wonder fas built up a her dat 
Eliebroek’s that. has caused the Poland 
Ct lina world to “sit up and take notice. 

Something like $36,000 worth of pure bred 
P and Chinas have been produced and 

from this herd, in the past three 
years. Mr. Pritchett is very fortunate in 
securing so noted and so valuable a boar 
és A Wonder. 


JOHN DEERE IMPLEMENTS. 


Implements which materially help 
farmer in doi the work on the farm, 
and in getting ‘his crops to market, are 
alvertised by the John Deere Plow Co., 
Moline, I11., On page 387. in a special ad- 
vertisement. The advertisement calls at- 
tention to the Dunham roller bearing land 
r'lers and pulverizers, and calls particular 
attention to the interesting little booklet 
With regard to these tools, which help in 
getting a good seed bed. It calis attention 
‘o the Aspinwall potato planter, well 
newn to Wallaces’ Farmer readets, as 
‘has been recognized as a leading plant- 
rin all of the potato growing sections 








£0.¢ 


the 





‘f the country for many years, and they 
‘ave issued a very practical and interest- 
& booklet on the potato, which gives 

va ‘uabie information with regard to its 

ving, as well as telling about the As- 
pinwall planters. It tells about~ John 

Deere disk harrows, R. & V. gasoline en- 

fines, and Davenport roller bearing steel 

sti and a booklet has been issued 


regard to each, which the John Deere 


F will he glad to send to Wallaces’ 
aS, eaders who are enough interest- 
-,-2 @sk for them. They will send any 
et, CF “ll of their booklets. Their gen- 
a booklet, issued under the title of 
t tter arm Implements and How to 
and Them,’ which gives much practical 
;-" Valuable information with reference 
jaye ents. All you need to do to se- 
pink f the booklets is to ask for pack- 
in a s-.. and they will come to you with- 
ee days after the receipt of the 
STEEL POSTS FOR FARM FENCING, 


are: number of steel posts are now 


I <A use! for farm fencing, and they are 

: hepa roughly satisfactory. The one 
made | ed is the American steel post, 
Co. Cone e American Steel and Wire 
ta . Til. An excellent idea of 
pr iy be gained by referring to the 
ago t of the manufacturers on 
ana + ese posts can be driven in, 
tr ne id firmly, it being necessary 
5 Rieti t only on the corner posts. 
fence ” most solid and substantial 


as a mighty nice looking 











fence. Readers of Wailaces’ Farmer hav- 
ing fencing of any kind to do can get 
some very valuable information and help 
in picking out a good fence by writing 
the American Steel and Wire Co., as they 
have issued very interesting literature on 
the subject of good farm fences, and how 
to put them up, and they will be glad 
to answer any questions you may desire 
to ask. Two books that they are sending 
out to those who write, mentioning the 
paper, are ‘“‘Making the Farm Pay’’ and 
“The Making of Steel,’’ the former being 
a simple and short treatise on farming, 
covering the things every farmer and his 
boy are interested in knowing, and the 
latter a complete account, simple and 
clearly presented, with many illustrations, 
on the making of.steel. If you would like 
to have them, write the American Steel 
and Wire Co., Chicago, Ill., a postal card 
or letter request, and they wi!! be for- 
warded by return mail. 


HIGH YIELDS OF FARM SEEDS. 


In 4 special advertisement on page 402, 
the John A. Salzer Seed Co., 122 South 
Eighth St., LaCrosse, Wis., well known 
to Wallaces’ Farmer readers, as they have 
been buying seeds of Salzer for a good 
many years, call attention to four re- 
markable yields of Salzer’s farm seeds. 
The yields are as follows: Oats 259 bush- 
els per acre, alfalfa from 30 acres $2,500, 
this being grown on ex-Governor Hoard’s 
farm in Wisconsin, potatoes 200 to 400 
bushels per acre, corn 75 bushels per acre. 
They direct particular attention to the 
fact that these are sworn farm yields and 
not simply test yields. The oats they 
call particular attention to are the re- 
juvenated White Bonanza oats, which 
they point out have great weight, which 
are suitable for almost any soil, and very 


early. The variety of potatoes they par- 
ticularly recommend is the Early Six 
Weeks Market potato. It is ten days 
earlier than the Early Ohio, and they 
claim that it is the greatest all purpose 
potato grown, good for midsummer, also 
for good late summer, and a_ splendid 
keeper. Silver King, Wisconsin No. 7, 


and Wisconsin No. 12 are the varieties of 
corn they strongly recommend. They are 
the kind, as they put it, “that put Wis- 
consin on the corn map.”’ The Salzer 
Seed Co. will be glad to send Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers full particulars concern- 
ing these remarkable yields to which they 
call attention and likewise full particu- 
lars concerning the farm seeds, field and 
garden seeds which they are offering at 
this time. If you would like to have ten 
big sample packages of their seeds, in- 
cluding alfalfa, Bonanza oats, Silver King 
barley, Marquois spring wheat, etc., send 
them ten cents in coin or postage and 
they will be glad to send the ten samples 
as per their offer in the advertisement 
above referred to. The annual Salzer 
catalogue is out, and it can be had on 
postal card or letter request. It will be 
interesting to a good many readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who wish to buy seeds 
this season. 


AN ATTRACTIVE CARRIAGE CATA- 
LOGUE. 


A very handsome catalogue, illustrat- 
ing the various single buggies, road wag- 
ons, family carriages, spring wagons, etc., 
which they manufacture, has been issued 
by the Kratzer Carriage Co., 102 W. First 
St., Des Moines, Iowa. It illustrates the 
buggies, and goes into detail with regard 
to their special features of construction, 
and gives the very information the pros- 
pective buyer of a buggy would like to 
have. Kratzer buggies, spring wagons, 
carriages, ete., have been made for a 
good many years, and the manufacturers 
have spared no effort té turn out a thor- 
oughly servicable and satisfactory vehicle 
in every particular. That they have been 
successful in their aim is amply evidenced 
by the fact that their business has grown 
each year, the plant having been enlarged 
a number of different times, to take care 
of the rapidly increasing demand for 
Kratzer vehicles. Fifty different styles 
are shown in the catalogue, and the Krat- 
zer Carriage Co. will be glad to send this 
catalogue to those who ask for it. Their 
initial advertisement for this spring ap- 
pears on page 385, and for the convenience 


of those desiring the catalogue, they have 
placed a coupon therein, which can be 
used with very little trouble. The small 


amount of time spent in filling out this 
coupon and mailing to them is well repaid 
by the handsome catalogue you will re- 
ceive. 
AN ATTRACTIVE HORSE CATALOGUE 
We acknowledge receipt from Trumans’ 
Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, Ill, of their 
exceptionally attractive catalogue of Shire 
and other draft stailions. The catalogue, 
of course, predominates in Shires, as the 
Truman Pioneer Stud Farm are the lead- 
ing importers of Shire horses, and they 
have brought over some of the very best 
Shire stallions and nares that have ever 
crossed the water. The catalogue con- 
tains many handsome illustrations, and it 
gives the record of the Truman Pioneer 
Stud Farm at the state fairs and exposi- 
tions in 1910, 1911 and 1912. The record 
is truly a remarkable one. This annual 
catalogue can not fail to interest the lover 
of good horses. The illustrations are ex- 
ceptionally attractive, being run in soft 
brown colors, and they comprise both the 
work of artists, and the most expert pho- 
tographers. The readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer can secure this catalogue by writ- 
ing Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm. 


HART-PARR OIL TRACTORS. 


A small tractor for farms of 160 acres 
has been placed upon the market by the 
Hart-Parr Co. 220 Lawler St., Charles City, 
Iowa, who have been very successful in 
the building of farm tractors. The same 
general features of construction which 
have made their ‘30,”’ ‘40 and ‘69"’ horse 
power tractors successful, are embodied 
in this new ‘'25’’ brake horse power out- 
fit. It is built almost entirely of steel, 
thus insuring the greatest possib’e 
strength with the lightest Weight, and the 
drive wheels are equipped with their wave 
form lugs, 
adapted for work in soft soil. The Hart- 
Parr-Sattley self-lift plow is. used with 
this outfit, and through this self-lift fea- 
ture it makes it a cne-man outfit, I: has 


making the tractor especially : 





two working speeds, ohne 1.8 and one 2.6 
miles, and it uses the cheapest kerosene 
for fuel at all loads, and is cooled by oil. 
A very interesting circular telling all 
about this new outfit, and describing the 
important features, has been issued by 
the Hart-Parr Co., and they will be glad 
to send a copy to Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers. 


BARN PLANS FREE. 

Some very attractive barn plans have 
been put out by the Louden Machinery 
Co., 608 W. Broadway, Fairfield, Iowa, 
who are makers of reliable barn equip- 
ment, and if you expect to build or re- 
model a barn, their architectural depart- 
ment will be glad to work your ideas into 
a real plan, without any cost or obliga- 
tion to you. All you need to do is to tell 
the Louden Co. the number and kind of 
stock you wish to stable, giving an idea 
of the size of the barn you desire, or any 
particular ideas you may have with re- 
gard thereto, and they will submit a set 
of plans to you promptly. Bird proof 
barn door hangers, Louden feed and lit- 
ter carriers, Louden hay slings, hay forks, 
and carriers, Louden stalls and stanchions, 
are all described in a very interesting 
catalogue of barn equipment which the 
Louden Machinery Co. have issued. <A 
postal card or letter request will bring it 
to Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 


“FIELD’S SEED SENSE.” 


Henry Field, the well-known seedsman 
of Shenandoah, lowa, has just mailed out 
the first copy of a paper of his own, which 
he calls ‘‘Field’s Seed Sense.’”’ It contains 
a good deal of interesting reading with 
regard to seeds in general, and Field's 
seeds in particular. He advises us that 
he will be glad to send readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer a copy of the first issue, 
and also succeeding issues, which he ex- 
pects to publish. It is his intention to 
make the little magazine a regular thing. 
The very interesting seed catalogue which 
Mr. Field issues annually is also ready 
for mailing, and it is a decidedly interest- 
ing book. Mr. Field will be glad to mail 
you both the catalogue and “Field’s Seed 
Sense’’ on request. He hopes to have the 
pleasure of sending it out to a good many 
of Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 


CYPRESS LUMBER, 


Some very interesting information has 
been issued with regard to cypress lum- 
ber and its splendid utility for building 
purposes, by the South Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Assn. The literature is in the 
form of vest pocket booklets, and it is 
very convenient to refer to, and con- 
tains much pr&ctical and desirable infor- 
mation. An excellent idea of the uses of 
cypress can be gaihed by referring to the 
advertisement on page 383, and for the 
convenience of those who desire the very 
practical and interesting literature they 
have issued, they provide a coupon in 
this advertisement which they will be 
glad to have you fill out and mail to them, 
or if you do not wish to mutilate the 


paper, a postal card or letter request 
will bring the booklets. Some of the 
many reasons why cypress is so desir- 


able as a building material are given in 
their advertisement, and it can not fail 


to interest those who have building of 

any kind to do. 

INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENT AND 
SICKNESS. 


A company that makes a specialty of 
insurance against accident and sickness is 
the Bankers’ Accident Co., of Des Moines, 
and they have issued a special farmers’ 
policy, about which they will be glad to 
tell our readers. At a moderate cost, you 
can secure protection from loss of time, 
due either to accident or sickness. The 
Bankers’ Accident Co. will be glad to send 
you their sample policy, and they will 
likewise be glad to answer any questions 
you may desire to ask with regard to their 
company or their insurance,:and they will 
be glad to have you use the coupon in 
their advertisement on page 408, or a 
postal card or letter will answer the same 
purpose. 


RELIABLE RUBBER BOOTS. 


Rubber boots which are thoroughly re- 
liable, and which have proved very satis- 
factory to thousands of farm folks, are 
the ‘‘Ball Band” trade marked kind, made 
by the Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., 338 
Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. The manu- 
facturers point out that this trade mark 
is a guarantee of quality, and they want 
you to ask your dealer to show you a pair 
of their boots. They call attention to how 
you can tell a genuine ‘Ball Band” pair 
of boots, in their advertisement, and they 
will deem it a favor if Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers will look it up and write them for 
particulars. 


AN INTERESTING TREE CATALOGUE. 

A tree catalogue of more than usual 
interest is the Stark Bros. Year Book, is- 
sued annually by the Stark Bros. Nursery 
and Orchards Co. It is very attractively 
illustrated, and the chapter, ‘‘How to Plant 





and Care for Trees,” will help a good 
many farm folks to be more successful in 
growing an orchard. This chapter alone 
make the book a valuable addition to 
the farmer's library, and the Stark Bros. 
Nurseries and Orchards Co. advise us that 
they will be glad to send the book to any 
of our readers on request. All requests 
should be addressed to the Stark Bros. 
Nurseries and Orchards Co., R. R. No. 53, 
Louisiana, Mo. This c®mpany, as most 
of our readers know, have an lowa branch, 
and their distribution facilities are the 
very best. 


HORSE CLIPPING MACHINES. 


Many of Wallaces’ Farmer readers will 
find the investment of a moderate amount 
in a good horse clipping machine to be 
profitable. The warm weather and heavy 
work of spring is always hard on horses 
on account of their being soft and not 
used to hard work, and the long hair will 
bother considerably, and it can be easily 
gotten rid of with a good horse clipping 
machine. Such a machine will be found 
in the Stewart ball bearing enclosed gear 
machine, and the side adapted for ordi- 
nary farm use can be bought at $7.50, 
either at your dealer’s, or if he does not 
have it, the Chicago Flexible Shaft Com- 
pany, 689 La Saile Ave., Chicago, Ill., will 
send a machine on receipt of the full 
price or if you want to send $2,00, they 
will ship a machine C. O. D. forthe bal- 
ance. They are also makers of the cele- 
brated Stewart sheep shearing machine, 
and they call attention to both machines 
in an advertisement which appears for 
the first time this *season on page 400. 
Their No. 9 sheep machine sells for $11.50 
complete. They will be glad to fill orders 
from Wallaces’ Farmer readers, but they 


would like to have them mention the 
paper when writing. They will also be 
glad to send their literature giving full 


particulars concerning both machines on 
request. 


SEED CORN FROM PRIZE WINNING 
STOCK 


L. B. Clore & Son, Franklin, Ind., have 
been unusually successful in winning high 
honors in seed corn contests—in fact, they 
won the highest awards four times out of 
five at the National Corn Exposition. 
Their speciality is Johnson County White 
Dent, and they have a splendid lot of this 
seed corn for sale this season. They will 
be giad to send circulars giving particulars 
concerning their corn, and concerning 
their winnings, to readers of Wat!laces’ 
Farmer, en request. They will appreciate 
the mention of Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 


RELIABLE POULTRY REMEDY. 


Germazone, the poultry remedy of the 
George H. Lee Co., 1141 Harney Street, 
Omaha, Neb., has been in use for fifteen 


years. The manufacturers point out that 
it tones the system, regulates the bowels, 
keeps the chicks and fowls in excellent 
condition, and that it is the best remedy 
for roup, colds, canker, swelled head, chol- 
era, bowel complaint, etc., that can be ob- 
tained. They have issued some interest- 
ing literature about Germazone, and they 
will be pleased to send it to any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. 


IDEAL INCUBATORS AND BROODERS. 

A poultry raiser and also a manufac- 
turer of incubators who has been unusual- 
ly successful is J. W. Miller, president 
of the J. W. Miller Co., Box 308, Rock- 
ford, Ill., makers of Ideal incubators and 


brooders. Mr. Miller is offering a specially 
low price, freight prepaid, introductory 
offer at this time, and he will be glad to 
send Wallaces’ Farmer readers varticu- 
lars. He also calls attention to the very 
interesting poultry book which he has is- 
sued, and will be glad to send on request. 


information on poultry 
particulars concerning 
The men- 
393 will 


It gives practical 
growing, and full 
Ideal incubators and brooders. 
tion of the advertisement on page 
be appreciated by Mr. Miller 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


From Glenmere Herd 


Headed by Morning Star 2d, best breeding son of 
Black Woodlawn. Bulls include an Erica show year 
ling and a Black Cap son of Black Woodlawn. 


P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


Imp. Percheron Stallion For Sale 


4 years old 
Good sure breeder 
Extra good individnal—lots of bone, good style, good 
heavy body. Broke to work: good disposition, 
Weight 2,060 pounds. Weoffer him cheap. Come to 
see him at once if you want a bargain in a good horse, 
A. M. CRAWFORD, Route 2, AFTON, IOWA 


Six miles northeast of town. 

















of them old enough for service. 
Consignors: 

J. L. Mason, W. A. Speer, H. A 
Write for eatalog. 





PUBLIC SALE OF (00 REGISTERED TUBERCULIN TESTED 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Waterloo, lowa, March 18 and 19 


These cattle represent some of the best breeding to be found in the west 
There will be about 125 females. This includes cows—in milk or to freshen soon, 
young heifers, cows with A. R. O. records, and daughters of A. R. O. cows. 
Those of breeding age are in calf to Korndyke Queen De Kol’s Prince, King 
Segis Pontiac Manor and Johanna Bonheur Champion and other high class sires. 

There are 25 young bulls of choicest breeding from A. R. O. cows, majority 


McKay ne R. B. Young, D. J. DeHoogh, Ellioit Bros., 
- Smucker, J. R. Thompson. 


IOWA HOLSTEIN BREEDERS SALE COMPANY 


COL. D. L. PEERY. Auctioneer 


Waterloo, lowa 
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MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
j orn 
THURSDAY, MARCH 6 - 
This offering comprises some of the best in breeding and quality Wag 

ever put through a public sale. Some of them have been shown at pat 

Des Moines, Sioux City, Dakota and Minnesota state fairs, Winning Ss 

everywhere. Among them is the four-year-old stallion, Jambameay rive 

82337 (838856), first prize winner at the great show at Minneapolis, mat 
1912. This offering is young, clean and nearly al] imported. Their ages 
pedigrees inspected and passed by the French and American govern- cd 
ments. Thirty-eight of these are mares, and all old enough are bred we h 
to the best imported sires. All stallions, with one exception, are im- com 

ported and were selected with the same care we would use picking one et 

for our Own use. I 

Sale to be held in Harmon’s sale barn, Marshalltown. tons 

For catalogs address either 

AVE 
COL. P, MeGUIRE, R. C. DANNEN, Marshalltown, lowa > = 
° b] ay 
Auctioneers He Gs LOWREY, Nevada, lowa ve 
yg 
— aa = a . . 
G E | ’ Thirty-Fi io 
PUBLIC SALE) ‘|| L. M. Monsees & Sons’ Thirty-Fifth Auction Sale |p .-: 
| eir 
REGISTERED Of High Class Registered name 
PERCHERONS Jacks and Jennets |-; 
To be held at Limestone Valley Farm, » ret 
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AMMOTH JACKS 
AND JENNETS 


TO BE HELD IN 














Kirksville, Missouri 
Thursday, March 6 


20 PERCHERONS 


Imported and home-bred 


30 JACKS AND JENNETS 


A high class offering 


The Percheron offering includes a splendid 
lot imported and home-bred mares and stal- 
lions, among them prize-winners. The stal- 

ons Weigh up to 2400 and there are anumber 
of 1800 to 190 pound mares and over. Among 
them are mares whose colts prove them to be 
very valuable brood mares. They are bred 
to the best of imported stallions 


The jacks and j are a very desirable 
lot, and include some of the best and Liggest 
that been Catalogued for sal Most of 
the jennets are bred to Millers Stonewall 
Jr.. the highest priced jack of 1911, and some 
to Platter (15°) standard), a very valuable 
1240) pound jack included in the 


nhets 


lave 


sale 


Write for the sale catalogue which gives de- 
tailed particulars. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Your presence ut the sale will be appreciated. 


S. J. MILLER, Kirksville, Mo. 
Auctioneer, GEO. P. BELLOWS 
Kirksville is on the Des Moines branch of 


the Wabash and the O. K. branch of the 
c., BL. & Q. Ry. 














Imported and Home Bred Stallions and Mares 
Percherons— Belgians—Shires 
The best importation we ever 
made is now in our barns ready 
for inspection. The mares in- 
clude some of the best fillies 
that came out of the Perch 
this year. See what we have 
before buying elsewhere. 
Address, mentioning Wal- 
Farmer, HART BROS., 
Osceola, lowa. 


laces 





Black: foaled Nov. 1. 1910. 
Society of America. Sound and right. Will weigh 
about 1500. Address for further information and price. 
THOMAS MAHONEY. Victor, lowa 


Recorded in Percheron 





— EKRONS FOR SALE-—Stallions and 
inares by imported Fusain, blacks and greys. 
W. H. MILLER & SONS, Independence, Iowa. 








PE | 


W. A. LANG & CO. 


Belgian and Percheron Stallions and Mares 
GREELEY, DELAWARE COUNTY, IOWA 


All horses imported. All pedigrees stamped by the 
government. Prices as reasonable as is consistent 
with quality of stock. Terms liberal. Guarantee gilt 
edge. Write for full particulars. 

Calendar after December 15th. 


REG. PERCHERON 


MARES AND FILLIES 


of good breeding and blood lines, from yearlings to 
four-year-olds—some in foal—at bargain prices. 
Also four stud colts, coming one year old. 
Horses in town. Come and see them, or write. 


C. F. ZOBEL, 


Percherons and Angus 


For sale—3 stallions, coming 2-year-old—sire and 
dams imported. One of these a high class gray out 
of imported show mare. Will also tell Imp. Retif,7 
years old, a splendid breeder, used by us 3 years. 

Angus for sale include one T. Erica and six Queen 
Mother bulls, from 8 to 15 mos. old. Prices reasonable. 


BROWN & WALKER 
Cold Brook Stock Farm, CLARINDA, IOWA 


Percherons and Shires 


Imported and home bred stallions and mares 
for sale at reasonabie prices. Good horses with lots 
of size. bone and quality. They are in thrifty condi- 
tion, not fat, and have been over long enough to be 
acclimated. Come and see them. We can suit the 
critical buyer. Mitcheliville is 17 miles east of Des 
Moines, on the Rock Island and Interurban railroads. 
Will meet buyers if notified. Address, mentioning 


Wallaces’ Farmer, 
H. P. WILKINSON & BROS., Mitchelivilie, lowa 


Clydesdales for Sale 


We are offering a few high class stallions, includ- 
ing a five-year-old son of Borgue Chief (McLay’s), a 
fine big son of Matchless MacGregor; also a double 
Baron's Pride and a double Cedric. These horses 
possess correct breed type and are young. clean colts. 
We can show colts sired by the Borgue Chief borse 
that will convince anyone that he is one of the best 
draft sires in northern Iowa today. 

WM. F. SCOTT & BROS., Paullina, Iowa 


FOR SALE 


Home bred Reg. Percheron stallions and 
mares; also Standard Bred, both sex. 
E. P. HAMILTON & SONS 
R.2. Garden Grove, Decatur Co., lowa 
23 miles southwest of Chariton. 


GOOD PERCHERON STALLION 


Coal black. heavy bone, low down and blocky, six 
years old, weight 2050 lbs., well broke to work on the 
farm. Harve 15 of his colts on the farm now. 
JOHN KURT, R. 27, Cascade, Iowa 





Dysart, lowa 























miles north of Smithton an. 
6 miles east of 


Sedalia, Mo., Tuesday, 
March 
65—HEAD—65 


The most uniformly good offering that has been put up at a Limestone Valley Far 
We guarantee this the best offering of the year. The 35 jacks include the best 20, we b+ 
we have ever catalogued. The jennets in this offering are of high breeding aud qualit 
the majority of the breeding jennets are in foal to the World's Fair grand champion, 
Boy 6%, one of them being the 1/12 Missouri grand champion jennet. Several now have y 
foals which sell at foot. 

The catalog gives full particulars. Write for it, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Your 
presence at the sale will be appreciated whether you wish to buy or not. 


L. M. MONSEES & SONS, Smithton, Missouri | 


Galbraith’s Clydesdales 


Are as Familiar as a Household Word 


Present stock unsurpassed by any compet- 
itors for quality, action, size, substance, 
style or fashionable breeding. 


PRICES VERY MODERATE 


ALEX. GALBRAITH & SON 
DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


By far the oldest and largest Clydesdale 
importers in the United States, and the only 
firm in the west owning an International 
champion. 


PERGHERONS AND BELGIANS 
IMPORTED STALLIONS AND MARES 


If you want a ton stallion of either breed that has the form, bone, 
style and action that will satisfy the most critical judges, come and see 
me, or write. Also havea few home-bred stallions at moderate prices. 


BELL PHONE 237—UNION HOTEL 
At Union Hotel, GALESBURG, !LL. 


On C., B. & Q. and Santa Fe R. R. 


Wright Bros.’ Seventh Annual Horse Sale 


Will be held at Walnut Avenue Farm, 45 mi. 8S. E. of 


Mt. Pleasant, lowa, Tuesday, March 4 


Forty head good farm and draft horses, including 5 registered French draft mares, 1 grey Teé® 
tered French dratt stallion coming three years old, brocd mares in foal, geldings and fillies of the Us 


ful farm kind. Also 6 registered Hereford bulls. 
Mt. Pleasant, towa 


WRIGHT BROS., 
Imported and Home-Bred Stallions | imported Percheron and Belgian Stallions 
Home-bred registered stallions, 2° ie 































J. R. JUSTICE, 








I will sell imported stallions, $800 to $1000, except 


two stallions. Home-bred stallions, $300 to $600. guarantee to sell imported Percher: 
Come and see my horses. stallions cheaper than any firm in Av 
FRANK L. STREAM, Creston. Iowa ‘on, lows 


A.LATIMER WILSON, 


Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
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90D CORN GROWN BY TOWER’S | to the flour user, is brought out very | herd. Correspond with Mr. De Long if | Ia., $49; 22, Wm. Gearke, Cherokee, Ia., 
~ SURFACE CULTIVATOR USERS. oe mpocin a of the | wanting brood sows. ie $71 +. waar © Son, Algona, 
- poe hela = ussell Miller Milling Co., makers of Oc- , “ » j ss, a., $71, 8; 30, enry Wegter, Sheldon, 
, fe f the. many pele ingore at | cident flour, on page 395. This adver- atu a Sonen corey seek. eek Ia., $102.50; 31, W. H. Mummert, Aurelia, 
x wa al ther corn ne s ” 10 ave tisement will undoubtedly be interesting | for spring farrowing are yet to be had $46, 32, 46, 42, Chas. Kubbernuss, Aurelia, 
used T Se ae ent of the manuiac. | t2,,allaces’ Farmer readers, and they | from the noted herd of Mr..M. P. Hanch- | $44, $41, $50; 33, T. Converse, Arlington, 
pen int ee nave & Sons Co., Ninth will be very glad to have them look it up. er, at Rolfe, lowa. Don't forget that when 3. Des $47; eng bee! neve i 
mm turer® jota, Ill, on page 389. They CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. you buy from Mr. Hancher you are get- | 30°? 9% O. J. De Young, oheldon, 18., oivs 
B str ‘to send any reader of Wal- ; ting foundation stock. It is a herd where | 38. R.|C. Veenker, George, la., $45; 44 
a wil nad ge led gape Pg Occ Some excellent literature on the sub- | state fair big type boars are bred and | E. J. Edwards, Alta, Ia., $49; 48, O. ML 
BD iaces ier a number ag ee cae ject of contagious abortion has been is- | Used. Few big type boars have figured | Olson, Inwood, Ta., $47. 
i re nt corn oli ge hla ata Wal. sued by the Dr. David Roberts Veterinary | jn Poland China circles more than Mr. SUMMARY. 
Bother, culuvators, and (ney tigate care. | ©2,0f 604 Broadway, Waukesha, Wis. Dr. | Hancher's boar, Smooth Wonder 2d. Mr. | 46 head sold or $2,146.50; average $46.66 
_— la I + ae of surface cultivation, David Roberts, the head of this company, | tjancher will be glad to tell you all about ——_—_——— 
f ystem or s i becte ord tt has given a good deal of study to the sub- | those he has to offer. Not@his card ‘ 
“ iltivators anc putverisers, t 1e | ject, and has placed upon the market a hee sere 4 camaaea? i rae Waismene’ THEO. MARTIN’S SALE. 
Jat bling the farmer to d Rane h | remedy which has proved: very efficient. Barimncr : Th above sale, which was held at Belle- 
Bo pette ; with his surface Fay poet He will be glad to tell Wallaces’ Farmer ; ae ; ; ree vue, Iowa, on February 13th, was well at- 
Band beine an almost reo eee’ readers about it on request. His booklet Avery complete booklet on_traction | tended by buyers from Illinois, Iowa and 
B ment f ie getting of a good seed bed. | will be of no little interest. farming has been issued by the Emerson- | Nebraska. ‘The Short-horns ‘were sold 
Their iture is certainly worth looking soticindetieccoioen eects Brantingham Implement Co., of Roekford, first, and seemed to be appreciated by 
into, a . Tower & Sons will be glad An automobile tire vulcanizer which en- | lll, 451 Iron St., under the above title. It | those present. The young bulls were es- 
to sen | particulars on request. abies the automobile owner to fix his own eke sonice aoe Tae four Wass an pecially in demand, the nine head selling 
= ik inner tubes, vulcanizing them satisfactor- sraphs, & ing Meir p HOU fac ss for an average of $157, which is the most 
abieaginia oye yo tay ,,. | ily, is advertised by the Hill-Stage Co., | Work in various fields, and it gives one | conclusive evidence that Mr. Martin is 
years the SURES: way Anderson, Ind., on page 381. an excellent idea of what can be done | }roducing a class of cattle that the public 
lity Carn Conve St See ae ©. S. Gibbons & Son, Atlantic, Iowa, | With the Big Four tractor. It illustrates | appreciates. The bred sows sold at con- 
: at par — big ia ll ga ocing now offer good Hereford bulls from their hae a eg me reab- | servative figures, and buyers seemed to 
in turers ae presente ncaa ain % Prades gh prize winning herd. Write them for par- ania ngs gh meg gag ge have the advantage, and secured choice 
aS frora ht years ago we began the | ticulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, or | pookl —_ be had on reaue rh t th sows at bargain prices. Some lots were 
eau rived ght years ago we hes é e wii haliolad to have vou ; ooKlet can be had on request, bu € | bred too late and helped to reduce the 
: re of silos. and during the last they will glad to have you call at their | jamerson-Brantinghs C would b lad - 4 " d 
»] ma € stipe B i ar ‘ rile west of tow and see f< sla ase rantingnam wo. would -de & average. Colonel George Bellows sold the 
1s, ve have devoted our entire farm, a mile west of town, and see for to hav jers of Walle Fa . in 7 . } 
me thre Ve ae eau cile The | yourself the good type of Herefords they OES FEA CEs aeces rmer men cattle, and Wm. Cooper the hogs, assist- 
elr en rfecting the —- silo, wb have. ; ‘ 5 tion the paper when writing them. ed by Colonels Burge and Mulvany, and 
rn- eld has been yee aber = eae Ramnenhen thwaiapensl fi Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., the ; worked hard for the success of the sale. 
red we therefore, adopted The McClure ‘emember the dispersion sale of import- | pig, reliable firm of draft horse importers, | A list of sales is found below, which tells 
Compa is the name by which the com- ed and home bred Percherons and Bel- Lincoln, Neb., are prepared to supply our the story: 
im- pany Wil be known in the future. There | gians, to be held March 4th by Mr. M. A. readers with: imported Percherons, Bel- = BULLS. 
ne will be no change in the poe pe pega gl - antigpiphguree ~ Raabe gt ea a —— gians or Shires of the best quality, and | Monarch Viceroy, Dec., ’05 ......... $210.00 
policy of the institution, and their reia- | them are state fair and International prize | at prices to close them out. They buy for | Monarch’s Rosebud, June, ‘12; Will 
tons and policy with the stockmen, dairy- | winners weighing considerable better than | cash, and buy the good ones. They have Berryman, Scales Mound, Ill..... 185.00 
men and farmers . the country Will be ‘os —_, See henge” ae! Mego Ls wae of | had years of successful experience, and | Monarch’s Victoria, Nov., ’11; John 
the same under the new name as they allaces’ Farmer for further particulars. | their old customers are the ones who are Husch, Cascade, Iowa ........... 175.00 
have been under the old one.—The Mc- P. J. Leahy, Williamsburg, Iowa, now | buying most of their horses. Their barns | Count Rosebud, Oct., ’11; Dan Noo- 
Clure Company. ne —e ee — Angas cee are locsted in town, just seross the. ptreet eee. Bernard. ae go" tags “tea 210.00 
or sale, one of them a show bull goo from the Nebraska Agricultural College. ‘ashion Leader, eb., ; John 
ma BEATRICE notes ie shies nleg eg enough to win this year. They are sired | They will be pleased to see or hear from Tolson, Bellevue, Iowa ..... ‘inate ee 
An attractive booklet giving the infor- | by Morning Star 2d, who has been _pro- | you, if at all interested in buying. Write | Lawndale Prince, Sept., ‘11; _Vin- 
mation the prospective cream separator | nounced the best breeding son of old | for their catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ cent Hennerberry, Bernard, Ia.... 150.00 
buyer would like to have — ~ ma- | Black Woodlawn. He is the sire of prize | Farmer. See announcement this week on | Monarch Sultan, Feb., °12; Jos. 
chines he wishes, Ww on be founc Ps the | winners and a prize winner himself. Write | page 422. Kuetter, Believue, Towa ......... 115.00 
catalogut issued by “— Beatrice de sel Mr. Leahy if interested in buying a good Lawndale King. Apr., 12; Ed Roan, 
ae Ne ay ray a lg qines. | bull from a good herd. a Bebovhe, LOWA 200i cseceecnscees . 115.00 
Lhe es Pepe Ne: : ae A. M. Van Steenberge, importer of Bel- R P blic Sal FEMALES, 
ST  cints "The ‘price of the 930 to | Sian horses at Ogden, fowa, now adver- ecent Fu a Victoria Pride, Sept., ‘03; Albert 
100) capacity Beatrice is $75; other sizes 4 tises imported and home bred Belgian GEARKE BROS.’ DUROC SALE. Phillips, Bellevue, Iowa ......... 180.00 
| range proportionately low. The Beatrice | Stallions and mares at special prices to ideas, Genin Maen. at pameiie Bene Strathallan Lass, Dec., ’03; G. H. 
a e i samery Co. will be glad to send you close them out. His selection includes his id ee ft th od D yi dear oy Seippel, Dubuque, Iowa ......... 149.00 
wir catalogue, and a!so to give you the | importation which arrived about February | f0)¢ OBE be Une Boo February dist. A | Sweet, Fashion, Jan. ‘11; L, T. 
name of the Beatrice dealer, so that you | 18t. He offers home bred at $250 to $600, Seamer tee On REE wane ween Fredericks, Memphis, Neb. _...... 220.00 
wn cail and 100k over the peparator. A-| 204 imborted Kerues at 9600 to $1,200. Seq | Fepresemtaties it Os Brveuere wore Pree | Lady Vietoria, Nev. ‘10; W. B. 
Saini carl On Teter request. will bring | @2nouncement, and write or vist his barns ee from oa seotens the state, Ces RIMMEL, oa ccencscaccae .-- 175.00 
S, catatonen by return mail. Write them. | lecated in Ogden. Mention Wallaces’ anc egg y ae — rom nse Pn Viscountess, Dec., 07; A. T. Art- 
dee : i ‘ | Farmer when writing. > hogs caged — them. 1 A a = man, Elizabeth, Ill. ....... wecuasas 205.00 
A COURSE IN HORSE TRAINING BY The dispersion of the Walter Roberts | Ghange in — ge gp gree — rave i | Lady O, K., Mar., °06; J. G. Gall- 
MAIL. herd of Aberdeen Angus cattle will take Ce ee eee eee” ee man, Van Horn, Iowa ........... 130.00 
sa a ades Pome n< 2 renee? was no doubt responsible for but few Princess Sharona, Apr., ’10; J. G. 
several years past, Prof. Jesse | Place at Atlantic, lowa, April Sth, the | peing present. Gearke Bros. have just Gq , . 117.50 
‘of Box “37, Pleasant Hill, Ohiv sale being made necessary by the recent | finished a large, new sale pavilion cory «ne eee ae 
OX vi, easant Hill, Ohio, acs” AE fo aaa - - 2 I » | Albert Phillips ........... ‘ttdataaens 152.50 
> a specialty of teaching his sys- death of Mr. Roberts. The herd is com which furnished comfort for those present ’ é 49. 
tm of horse training by mail A good | Posed of very choicely bred cattle, and in- | regardless of weather conditions. For lack Monarch’s Butterfly, Mar., °12; L. 00 
Pane fasincre ania at tad , | cludes a number of _top-priced cows f larger attendance, the offering sold H. Brandt, Garnavillo, Ilowa...... 100. 
sy rolled i : Pe a a eee bought at sales of leading breeders, to- po below its worth. Games Brow ‘mate Princess Sharon, Mar., *11; G. * or 
a o mewinines lactose ving Be pe ed gether with their produce. Watch for developed abilty in producing good Durocs, Seippel age A Bee Ete “ne ee es -- 150.00 
tsement on page 408, showing the satis- | Particulars in later issues, and for cata- | which spells success for them. Colonel oe ay aes, 11 "11: H Bta- : 
faction the course has given the students | logue write F. J. Roberts, Adminstrator, | ~ -. Luther conducted the setling, and — “st : oo June, 11; H. Sta- 77.50 
ho have taken it. Professor Beery has | Atlantic, Ia., mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- | was assisted by Colonel John R. Thomp- feldt, McCausland, Iowa .....++.. : 
issued an interesting booklet telling about | €T When writing. son. We list those selling for $40 and SUMMARY. 
the course of training, and he will be glad Big type Poland China gifts bred to far- | over: No. 1, C. A. De Vaul, Imwood, Ja., | 14 females sold for $1,925; aver., $137.00 
to send a copy thereof to any reader of | row in April and May, are to be found in | $75; 2, Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Ia., $65; | 9, bulls sold for $1,417; average, 157. 
Wallaces’ Farmer on request. It gives | the herd of Mr. : F. De Long yg glee 3, sey’ — Aurelia, ay pa 34: 23 head sold for $3,342; average, 145.00 
interesting data concerning the system | Iowa. Mr. De Long's is one of the ol 4, 5, I, O. Graham, Aurelia, Ia., $75, $51; Sanna all rea Ga eli 
and the course of mail instruction. 4 established herds. Hogs are shipped by | 7, J. F. Kerns, Holstein, fa., $46; 8, 26, MOUW’S POLAND CHINA SALE, 
Mr. De Long on approval always. You will Victor Frank, Cherokee, Ia., $49, $61; 19, Peter Mouw, of Orange City, Iowa, held 
CLEAN FLOUR. not have occasion to be other than pleased | 23, A. B. Hollinbeck, Aurelia, $44, $50; 12, | his annual brood sow sale of big Poland 
One of the special things that makes if you place your order with him. By not- J. R. Thompson, Merrill, Ia., $40; 15, A. H. Chinas, February 19th. Seven states were 
Occident flour desirable is that it is clean. ing the advertisement in this issue, you Moen, Inwood, Ia., $44; 17, I. H. Graham, represented in person and eight in buying. 







of having clean flour, and what 





Every kernel is washed and scoured, and will observe that the boars used in this Cherokee, Ia., $41; 18, A. L. Neville, Au- With few exceptions, the fifty head sold 
he flour is thoroughly purified by the herd are all of the popular big type breed- relia, Ia., $41; 19, 47, Geo. F. Patton, Rein- were yearling sows. The highest price 
most modern machinery. The importance }] ing, and we can assure our readers that | beck, Ia., $43, $41; 20, C. E. Walden, Wash- paid was $340, the lowest $65, and the 








it means | the big type is a reality in Mr. De Long’s | ta, Ia., $62; 21, J. W. Hillman, Greene, general average was $137 per head. 































Vallaces’ Farmer 








Crand Closing Poland-China Sale of the Season 


= | 
Fostoria, Glay Gounty, lowa, Tuesday March IIth 
Forty head of big type, big quality sows and gilts bred to farrow in April and latter part of March. A large per cent of the 
offering are by our former herd boar, Colosso, a boar of great scale and with recognized quality. A few of the tried sows are 
daughters of Lyon Chief, Long Dude Jr., Crow’s Model 2d, etc. : 
Fnough of the twenty-eight gilts are by our great young herd boar, Thuirer’s Big Orange, to satisfy the careful buyer that he 
is a coming sire. He has showyard quality and has the real Big Orange conformation. A large per cent of the offering are bred 
to Thuirer’s Big Orange. Few to Pioneer Price and Thuirer’s Hadley. Other sires represented are Big Black Jumbo, Smooth 
Giant and Long Dude Jr. They have been bred and fed to give results. Ask for the catalog, which tells all. | 


Parties coming by train will find free entertainment at Spencer, and conveyance to the farm. 


COL. H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer G. L. THUIRER, Fostoria, lowa 


representative, Holmes Cantine. This ad. will not appear again. 
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H. N. DONHOWE, Auctioneer 


Tjernagel Bros.’ Annual Sale snu'stetch topped oHort-horn Cattle 


To be held at the farm, 2 miles south of Randall and 3} miles northeast of 


Story City, Story County, lowa, Tuesday, March 11th 


At this time we will sell an offering of useful well bred Short-horn cattle, including our splendid herd_ bull, Choice Sultan, a roan | 
three-year-old, combining the blood of the celebrated champions, Whitehall Sultan and Choice Goods. He is one of the short legged, 
smooth, blocky type, and a splendid breeder, the best we ever owned. The offering includes, also, eight good young bulls, reds and 
roans, sired by Choice Sultan and City Marshall. The females are — all of breeding age, and a number have calves in the sale that 
show them to be splendid breeders. ‘They have done well for us and will for others, as they are a good usef«l lot, and of choice Scotch 
and Scotch topped breeding. They will be sold on their merits, and your presence at the sale will be appreciated. Trains wiil be met 


at St City and Randall. Write for the sale 
peg pe Bre Wallaces’ F fons TJERNAGEL BROS., Story City, lowa 
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Holbert Horse Importing Company 


The World’s Greatest Importing Establishment 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires, German and 
French Coachers, Hackneys 


Big ton black and grey Percherons our specialty—Blacks, black-greys, steel-greys and dapple-greys. 

Royal Belgians — We import morc Belgian stallions than any other firm in the U.S. Bays, browns, 
roans, chestnuts and blacks. 

Shires—The best that old England produces. 

We have at any time of the year more big, ton, high class Percheron and Belgian stallions than any 
other firm in the U.S. . 

If your neighbor is thinking of buying a stallion, send us his name and address and we will mail you free a beautiful lithograph 

of our premises suitable for framing, showing 200 head of stallions. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor and Manager, GREELEY, IOWA 
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iedeleads : OUR HORSES ARE 
Trumans’ Champion Stud! OUR SALESMEN 


Shire Stallions and Mares, Percherons and Bel- ‘= They speak for themselves. 
: . ope | Big blue ribbon winners, 
gians to Suit the Most Critical Buyers, Hackneys . with great style and con: 


s e s © s 3s . f j d 1 t 
of Richest Breeding and Strongest Individuality omy eo corel 


Fifth 1912 importation of Shire and Percheron and ‘ be proud to own. 
Belgian stallions arrived October 29th. Thirty-four years in ae \ ~ —— 
the business and not one dissatisfied customer. ‘Our prices : . 


are the lowest.’’ Send for our ey ne oaggay pet ng 7 . va “ace Free illustrated catalogue 
Imported Shire and Percher ti I. ae js, : 

seh tng eee a 1eron mares for sale ention a 4 mailed upon request. 
TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, Bushnell, Illinois WATSON, WOODS BROS. & KELLY 60. 
LINCOLN, BOX 23, NEBRASKA 


IS YOUR TIME VALUABLE?" «| EFEBURE'S 


IF SO, SEE THE 


Imported Percheron Stallions and Mares | - < BELGIAN EMPORIUM 


150 Stallions, Mares and Colts, Imp. and Home Bred 


All are in fine shape and comprise the best lot of stallions I ever {mported. Al! color 
ages from:1 to 5-year-olds. Some were prize winners inthe old country, and a more drafty 


E. . HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska Co., lowa ec tole as much quality cannot be found anywhere else in America. Also a few ieaported 


Farms located 2 miles east of Fairfax, 8 miles west of Cedar Rapids, and 3 miles west Lefebure 
. A ; > : 2 P Crossing on the Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Interurban. Notify me and I wilt meet you at Interurban 
Fremont is %1 miles west of Burlington, 70 miles or Fairfax. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
-NRY. im FEBURE.. never allowed torun low. Write for illustrated catalog. 
, 


southeast of Des Moines, 180 miles west of Peoria, Lll., 
on C. B. & Q, and M. & St. L. Rys. HENRY L Linn County, FAIRFAX, IOWA 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM a | W. A. Hale, Anamosa, lowa 


Importer and Breeder of 


Breeds and se ail e ) =F IMPORTED 
Percherons—Belgians—Shires aa. Se Ae A PERCHERONS won ors 


to select from—al! ages and all 













































































NOW IN THE BARNS OF 


























. : ‘ Sa -=-4 good. A new importation, which I personally selected. 
My November importation is ready for business. My two-year. ; Se<4] arrived last October. A VERY SELECT LOT that were 
ds are weighing 1860 to 2000 Ibs.; three-year-olds and over, 1900 to et. < ‘ 1) 4 . ; y ress as above 
224) lbs. They are high class and sound. I am making prices that . Ae 4 a ae et ee a eo right. Address as a)ove, 
sell. Il will pay any man’s expenses who can say he is disappointed , . mentioning Ces r. 
in the size and quality of my horses. 75 head to select from. Write 
your Wants. Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the horse parade. 


:X PERIENCED GROOM WANTE | ee. — 
WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, lowa = 1 GHAMPLIN BROS., CLINTON, IA. 


BIG BONED IMPORTED 


3 a Percherons ang Belgians 
IMPORTED PERCHERON, BELGIAN AND SHIRE roe vant UY GUARANTEED 


We are showing some of the greatest specimens in the two leading 
breeds. Our new, personally selected, big, sound, rugged drafters, with 
weight. quality, finish, style, true action, and the very choicest of breed- 

The best specimens of these breeds can be found in our ing. will appeal to the breeders wanting to produce real draft horses. 
barns at the present time. We sell under a safe guar- AFew Choice Mares—Percherons, Belgians, Shires 
antee and can protect the buyer from loss for the full Barns in town. Prices and terms will eult you. Come and see for 

purchase price. Write or come and see us. We can | | Yourselves. Book on application. 

save you money. 


TAYLOR & JONES,b0x 75 Williamsville, Sangamon Co., Ill, C. F. Singmaster, Keota, Keokuk County, lowa 


Importer and Breeder of 


' Perch Stalli dm 

ercneron alions an ares 
e rc e ro ni a ni @ le n orses The only place in America where you can get imported Percheron fillies and mares, either for 
cash, on time, or on sharing terms to be paid for in colts. Nowhere in the whole world has such 42 
offering been made tothe public. Come and see my fillies and mares. I have fillies coming 2 2nd 5 
imported and American Bred years and mares coming 4, 5 and 6 years. No old ones. Those of suitable age have been mated with 
our best stallions, and many of them are safe in foal. Come to Keota, where the first prize Inie™ 4 
The Ton Kind—Real Draft Stallions. tional colts are raised. We also have stallions, both imported and American bred, comin 2 ye4T 
If you are in the market come and see us. Barn right in town. that have been blemished in different ways that we offer at half price. These blemishes wii! n0t 


breed in the colts. We have sound ones at better prices. We have no returned horses or plugs ‘ sell. 
W. E. PRICHARD & SONS, Ottawa, Illinois —$—$—== 


































































































